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PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 

PHILIPPA  couM  remember  being  bom.  quite 
well.  ... 
When  she  was  about  six  years  old  Rabbie  took 
her  to  Unck  Joe  with  her  for  i  week's  visit.   This  was  a 
tremendoos  event  and  a  great  honour:  Philippa.  submit- 
tmg  to  endless  hair  disentanglings  and  clean^  of  finger- 
nails,  was  duly  made  aware  of  these  facts.   She  never  forgot 
them,  as  they  were  each  time  impressed  afresh  upon  her 
mmd  by  a  tweak  or  a  jerk  of  the  comb  in  hev  hair,  which 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  no  farther.   So.  clean 
and  sleek  and  fat  as  to  her  small  outer  person,  and  crammed 
full  mwardly  with  maxims  relating  to  manners  and  be- 
havwur.  she  sat  at  last  for  the  first  time  in  her  Ufe,  m  a 
railway  carriage.   It  was  then  that  she  came  oat  with  the 
remark  that  set  Rabbie  blushing  to  her  ears,  and  brought 
diarp  pmches  to  Philippa's  arm.   For  Philippa.  sitting  very 
demure  and  fat  in  her  seat,  lifted  her  adorable  noi  and 
snined. 

"  It  smells  jus'  like  the  inside  of  tha  doctor's  bag  when 
I  was  homed."  she  said.  ^ 

Poor  Rabbie!  After  all  her  teaching  and  striving! 
It  was  she  who  shrank  beneath  the  interested  gaze  of  the 
three  pairs  of  eyes  that  were  turned  upon  them.  As  for 
*  I 
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Philippa,  she  Jiegan  to  l)liish  ii]>on  receiving  Rabhie's 
anguished  pinch,  but  her  bright  eyes  glancing  irom  side  to 
side  hke  some  plump  Httle  bird's,  happened  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  corner,  who  was  peering 
at  her  round  his  newspaper,  and  the  blush  was  arrested. 
Philippa  stared,  breathless;  surely— surely— he  was  laugh- 
ing at  her?  A  wink— a  real  friendly  wiuk—Philippa 
gave  a  tiny  shriek  of  glee,  and  at  once  amplified  her 
remark. 

"  An'  it  jolt?  ius'  like  the  doctor's  bag  did  when  he  went 
hurry,  hurry  "long  the  road—" 

"  Be  quiet,  Miss  Philly!  If  you  don't  belong  to 
behave  proper  I'll— I'U  take  you  straight  back  down 
along  I " 

But  Philippa,  her  delighted  gaze  on  the  old  gentleman's 
amused  lace,  rushed  on,  swelling  with  triumph.  "  He'd 
got  to  hurry  awful,  'cause  UiOther  wanted  me  so  bad  she 
was  terbly  iU—" 

She  stopped  abniptly:  the  old  gentleman  had  begun  to 
read  his  paper  again.  Philippa  slipped  to  the  floor,  and 
went  across  to  the  end  of  the  carriage.  She  put  her  face 
round  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  saki  "  Boo!  "  in  a  great, 
deep  bear's  voice. 

The  old  gentleman  jumped  badly,  and  putting  down  his 
paper  glared  at  her  over  it  with  a  very  red  face. 

"  You— you  naughty  little  girl!  "  he  spluttered  angrily. 
"  What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  I  was  only  tryin'  to  be  funny,"  quavered  Philippa, 
quite  abashed. 

"  Oh.  indeed!  A  very  foolish  thing  to  do!  You're  a 
naughty  little  girl." 

Philippa  went  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  outraged 
Rabbie,  and  wept  slow  tears  of  disillusion  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Even  Rabbie  loved  her  no  more:  she  re- 
fused to  speak  to  her:  she  was  alone  in  the  world.  The 
two  other  occupants  of  the  compartment,  a  dreary  couple 
in  black,  sat  and  stared  at  her  in  chill  disapproval.  Philippa 
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decided  that  the  man  was  like  the  devil,  and  the  womtn 
like  the  devil's  wife.  This  thought  interested  her.  and 
wften  Rabble,  relenting,  offered  her  a  bai  of  chocolate,  she 
asked:  "  Rabbie.  is  the  devU  married? " 

The  chocolate  was  snatched  from  her  hand  with  a 
furious  whispered:  *•  I'm  sure  I  wish  I'd  never  said  I'd  put 
you  to  Uncle  Joe's!  "  ^ 

1  *  ^u^L'^.^f  •  I^"^'^'<='y  ^clcing  the  brown  smear  the  choco- 
late  had  left  on  her  fingers,  began  to  think  tiiat  she  wished 
so  too.  — «.« 

But  even  when  she  said  her  prayers  that  night  she  ad- 
hered to  her  statement  about  her  birth.   In  vain  FabUe 

admonished  her.  in  vain  appealed  to  her;  Philippa.  shiver- 
ing  in  her  nightgown,  her  knees  sore  from  long  kneeling  on 
the  uncarpeted  floor,  stuck  to  what  she  had  said:  she  re- 
membered bemg  bom  quite  well.  It  was  unjust,  but  this 
childish  confusmg  of  imagination's  pictures  with  facts 
brought  her  the  unenviable  reputation  of  teUing  falsehoods! 
Rabble  being  soft-hearted,  and  wanting  to  enjoy  her  week 
to  the  full,  forgave  her,  but  with  all  the  sternness  of  her 
sixteen  years'  chapel-going,  looked  upon  her  as  a  case  for 
senous  prayer  and  thought. 

On  the  whole  Philippa  did  not  enjoy  the  week  at  Uncle 
Joe  s  as  much  as  she  had  expected  to.  although  she  was 
much  00  pohte  to  teU  Rabbie  so.  She  grew  to  look  upon 
the  httle  ro«n  with  white  lace  curtains,  and  shiny  chairs 
and  table  and  sofa,  as  a  prison.  They  called  it  the  parlour 
ajid  Phihppa  recognised  the  fact  that  she  was  expected  to 

h  iMr^'?^-'''"'^,'!;^^*^  "PP^^"'^*^  ^'"^  '"^ted  to 
R  II  P""^^       ^        deal,  and  she  asked 

Rabble  once  why  she  liked  it.  Rabble's  reply  that  it  was 
the  parlour  and  only  used  for  important  visitors,  and  she 
was  proud  to  say  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Sarah  knew  a  little 
r^H  ^"^'y  ^^^P^d  t°  «^>^cidate  the 

tTnn  '  w    .  '"^^    ^^'^  the  invita- 

tion  Won  t  you  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  the  album 
my  dear?    feigning  deafness  or  urgent  business,  but 
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Rabbie's  solid  hand  inevitably  descended,  sooner  or  later, 
on  to  the  wriggling  shoulder,  and  Philippa  found  herself 

dragged  into  the  parlour,  and  planted  before  the  hated 
album  or  book  of  coloured  postcards.  In  the  end  the 
stufltoess  of  this  parlour,  which  really  went  a  long  way  to 
spoihng  the  week's  visit,  induced  her  to  conunit  a  sin  which 
was  to  icy  heavy  on  her  conscience  for  many  a  long  day. 
In  after  years  this  parlour,  the  album,  and  the  sin  she  com- 
mitted were  all  she  could  remember  of  her  visit  to  Rabbie's 
Uncie  Joe  at  Tregamett.  For  years  she  was  at  intervals 
attacked  in  her  dreams  by  the  awful  disgrace  of  exposure: 
she  never  lost  the  vividness  of  the  likeness  of  the  gentle- 
man's smug  face,  whose  nose  she  had  defiled  with  a  pin: 
she  could  see  the  very  wart  at  the  comer  of  his  close-shaved 
lips,  the  curl  of  his  whiskers,  and— horror  and  shame- 
she  could  see  the  httle  tr  ick  of  pin-holes  down  the  centre  of 
his  long  nose.  The  fear  of  detection  made  her  very  quiet 
for  the  last  two  days,  but  on  the  journey  home  the  delights 
of  Tregamett  began  to  assume  large  proportions,  and  she 
thought  only  of  the  hens  and  pigs,  and  cows,  and  great  farm 
horses.  She  went  home  in  an  odour  of  sanctity  earned  by 
her  quietness  during  the  last  two  days.  Dimly  aware  of 
some  connection  between  the  smug-faced  gentleman  in  the 
album  whose  nose  she  had  attacked,  and  this  newly-gained 
reputation  for  goodness,  she  conceived  a  contempt  for 
righteousness,  always  beholding  it  in  his  guise,  and  so 
turning  rebelliously  from  contemplation  of  it. 

However,  she  left  Tregamett  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  in  the  train  thought  longingly  of  the  horses  and  cows 
and  pigs  and  fowls. 

It  was  evening  when  she  and  Rabbie  drove  home  in  the 
cart  hired  from  a  farmer,  and  this  drive  was  to  remain  with 
Philippa  as  one  of  the  few  poignant  memories  of  her  child- 
hood, it  was  then  that  her  small  heart  first  felt  the  thrill 
of  love  for  her  home.  When  suddenly  a  gust  of  wind 
brought  to  her  the  smell  of  sea  and  seaweed  something 
caught  at  the  child's  throat:  her  sense  of  smell  grew  so  keen 
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that  she  murmured  confusedly:  "  I  can  see  the  sea."  and 
shran*:  from  Rabble's  reproof,  and  the  farmer's  amusement. 
And  m  that  moment  of  deep  feeling  she  first  learnt  the  sad 
lesson  of  strong  reserve,  and,  hugging  it  to  her,  said  no  more. 
1  hey  drove  on  homewards  up  and  down  the  hiUs,  with  the 
ghmmer  of  grey  rock  amongst  the  green;  and  years  after- 
wards that  ghmmer  of  grey  and  the  smell  of  the  sea  were  to 
come  to  Phihppa  with  the  ache  of  home-sickness.   She  sat 
quite  silent,  her  hands— such  fat  httle  hands  they  were— 
clutching  the  basket  of  eggs  Aunt  Sarah  had  given  her,  and 
once  the  smell  of  the  sea  had  come  to  her.  she  thought  only 
of  the  moment  when  the  horse  reaching  the  top  of  the  long 
stony  lane,  she  would  be  able  to  see  a  strip  of  blue  over  the 
meadows  on  the  left.   She  watched  the  horse's  freckled 
ears  go  bob,  bob,  as  he  plodded  up  the  hiU;  with  a  sug- 
gestion  of  the  sort  of  epicurean  hoarding  of  a  dehght  that 
later  on  was  so  .trong  in  her  character,  she  forebore  to  peep 
to  stram  and  twist  her  neck  in  an  endeavour  to  see  sooner 
but  sat  there,  her  eyes  on  the  horse's  freckled  ears.  Only 
once  she  spoke,  and  that  was  in  the  new  instinctive  impulse 
to  hide  feehng  that  in  its  strength  was  new  also:  she  said 
breathlessly,  just  as  the  horse's  ears  topped  the  hill  •  "  Why 
does  he  bob  his  head  so?  "   And  then  she  turned  quite 
slowly— an  epicure  in  joy  at  six-and  looked  away  over 
the  meadows  to  the  sea.    There  it  was-yes,  and  blue 
very  blue-;  the  fishing  boats  were  out,  and  some  of 
them  were  shooting  their  nets,  and  the  sound  of  the 
halhards  running  through  the  blocks  came  up  the  hiU 
to  her.    That  sound  remained  to  Phihppa  always  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.    Great  clouds 
creamy  white-golden-pink-a  blue  sea-wonderful  tan' 
bails— and  then  they  were  going  bumpity  bump  down  the 

fSter"  °^  growing 

Up  another  lane,  and  at  the  top  a  square  Uttle  granite 
house,  with  vivid  blue  smoke  uncoihng  itself  out  of  one  of 
the  chunneys.  and  disappearing  amongst  the  trees  in  the 
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little  orchard  behind  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  That  was 
home. 

And  the  figure  that  came  in  a  swirl  of  dark  draperies — 
a  tragic  pale  face  framed  in  dark  hair— thin  hands  out- 
stretched—the figure  that  came  hastening  to  the  gate- 
that  was  Philippa's  mother. 


CHAPTER  II 


PHILIPPA,  eating  one  of  her  own  eggs  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  ugly  tortoiseahell 
cat  on  the  chair  beside  her,  forgot  to  grieve  that 
her  mother  had  locked  herself  into  her  bedroom  upstairs. 
Once  a  gleam  of  firelight  on  the  copper  kettle  recalled 
memory  of  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  ring  on  ber  mother's 
hand  as  she  had  held  it  out  at  the  gate,  and  she  asked 
perfunctorily : 

"  Why's  mother  cross  with  me,  Rabbie?  " 
"  Oh,  she  belongs  to  be  Uke  that,"  was  Rabble's  easy 
response.    "  She  thought  you  didn't  love  her,  you  talking 
about  the  chickens  all  the  time." 

"  I  want  to  know  why  we  can't  have  hens,  and  little 
baby  ones — " 

"  My  gar,  you  do  some  talking.  Miss  Philly!  I'm  just 
sick  of  you  and  your  hens.   Get  on  with  your  supper  now." 

Philippa,  rather  set  up  with  having  been  in  a  train  and 
paid  a  visit,  replied  primly: 

"  You  are  a  very  rude  creature,  Rabbie." 

Rabble's  greeny-grey  eyes  goggled  at  her  admiringly. 

"  You're  some  grand,  aren't  you?  "  she  said  defensively. 
"  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  put  you  to  London,  just  to  go 
and  say  '  How-do-you-do  '  to  the  King  and  Queen?  " 

This  crushed  Philippa,  who  sat  in  silence,  red-faced  and 
tearful,  and  embraced  the  ugly  cat. 

Her  mother,  relenting,  came  to  her  when  she  went  up 
to  bed. 

"  I  will  put  her  to  bed,  Rabbie,"  she  said,  in  the  deep 
grave  tones  that  gave  to  her  commonest  utterance  such  a 
queer  importance. 
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Her  beautiful  dark  face  bent  entranced  over  the  fat 
little  body  in  petticoat  and  red  stays,  bent  lower  when 
Philippa  stood  only  in  short  white  chemise,  and  hid  itself 
in  her  creased  neck  when  she  stood  in  nothing  at  aU,  ready 
for  her  bath. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  haven't  had  any  proper  baths  at  all, 
all  the  whole  time,  only  pails,  an'  I  don't  Uke  a  paU— " 

"  My  poor  darling!  You  are  glad  to  be  back  with  me, 
sweet?  " 

"  Yes.   May  I  have  smelly  soap  to-night,  mother?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  one.  And  I  am  going  to  bath  you.  You 
like  me  to  bath  you.  Phil?  " 

The  Uttle  dark  head  nodded  vigorously. 

"  You  don't  go  so  hard  as  Rabbie.  Oooh!  All  warm, 
mother! "  ' 

She  stood,  one  foot  outstretched  over  the  shallow  bath, 
just  dipping  in  her  toes. 

Is  it  too  hot,  Phil?   Why  don't  you  get  in?  " 
"  I'm  goin'  to  in  a  minute,  mother.   Oooh!  "   She  put 
in  her  other  foot  and  stood,  chuckling. 

Her  mother's  dark  eyes  watched  her  with  a  queer 
triumphant  sort  of  brooding. 

"  You're  a  beautiful  child!  "  she  muttered.  "  At  least 
I've  given  him  a  healthy,  beautiful  child!  He  can  thank 
my  gipsy  blood  for  her— not  his  anaemic  constitution! " 
Phihppa  was  paddhng  about  with  her  toes. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down,  Phil?   You'll  get  cold." 

Philippa  turned  her  excited  face— fining  eyes,  red 
cheeks — to  her  mother. 

"  I'm  going  to  in  a  minute.  I'm  going  to  now.  Oooh, 
isn't  it  lovely  when  it  creeps  all  warm  round  you' 
mother? "  ' 

Presently  her  mother  asked  her: 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  how  your  father  is,  Phil?  " 

"  How  is  my  father?  "  Phihppa  said  obediently,  rubbing 
a  forefinger  up  and  down  her  slippery,  soapy  thigh. 

"  He  is  the  same  as  usual,  up  in  the  clouds,  looking  over 
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your  head  till  you  feel  you're  going  mad.  Oh.  he's  getting 
on  splendidly— your  father,  Phil!  His  rooms  are  crowded 
with  elegant  fools  who  think  they  can  write  poetry  and 
paint  pictures  and  compose  music!  Their  test  of  true 
greatness  is  the  world's  scom  of  their  work !  "  She  laughed 
bitterly.  "  They're  very  great  indeed,  according  to  that, 
I  should  think."  she  said. 

"  Does  father  write  poetry  and  music  and  pickshures. 
mother?  " 

Your  father,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  dreams,  Phil." 

"  /  can  do  that."  Philippa  said. 

"  Dreams  of  the  perfect  woman  he  should  have  married." 
i-he  went  on  unheeding.  "  The  pale,  cold  saint  at  whose 
feet  he  could  huve  sat,  adoring!  And  he  married  a  gipsy! 
Oh  God,  he  married  a  gipsy!  " 

With  sudden  passion  finding  an  outlet  in  a  violent 
clutchmg  up  of  Phihppa,  she  seized  her  and  stood  her  on 
the  floor,  and  began  to  towel  her  with  an  energy  that 
offended  the  child  greatly. 

Philippa  opened  her  mouth  and  roared  lustily:  in  inter- 
vals of  roaring  she  declared  that  the  soap  wasn't  sponged 
off,  that  her  toenails  hadn't  been  scrubbed,  and  that  there 
was  a  smudge  of  dirt  left  on  her  leg. 

"  It's  time  you  were  in  bed!  I'll  teach  you  to  behave 
like  this!  "  her  mother  cried,  and  smacked  her  loudly. 

Philippa,  furiously  incensed,  smacked  back  again,  and 
her  mother  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

"Oh,  what  a  little  fury!   What  a  spirit  vou've  got. 
Phil!   You  get  that  from  us."  ' 

Philippa  slipped  back  slyly  into  the  bath:  her  mother 
sat  on  her  heels  on  the  floor  unheeding,  the  masses  of  her 
black  hair  unloosened  about  her  face,  a  look  about  the 
thin  figure  of  wiUness—tragedy.  A  queer  impression  this 
woman  gave  as  of  one  on  a  stage  chosen  perfectly  for  her 
part. 

"  Once  I  slappeu  him— I  slapped  him  in  a  fury  on  his 
cheek.   It  left  a  red  mark.  And  he  didn't  slap  me  back 
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again !   He  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman.   He  ought  to  have 

beaten  me,  but  he  didn't.  He  didn't  do  anything.  Just 
drew  back,  and  turned  and  left  the  room.  It  was  soon  after 
that— only  a  week— when  I  ran  away  from  him.  You 
were  to  be  born  in  a  few  months.  I  thought  you  should  be 
bom  in  the  woods — only  you  and  me,  and  the  old  woman. 
She's  dead  now.    There's  no  one  left  that  loves  me—" 

"  The  water's  all  gone  coldy,"  wailed  Philippa,  shivering. 

"  That's  how  the  world's  all  gone — for  me.  Come  out, 
and  I'll  dry  you." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Philippa,  being  accused 
sometimes  of  untruthfulness,  was  seized  with  the  idea  of 
telling  a  he.  The  accusation,  quite  unjust,  put  the  thought 
into  her  mind.  She  stole  a  pot  of  jam  from  the  larder,  and 
took  it  down  to  a  favourite  lair  by  the  stream,  where  she 
often  lived  as  a  mermaid.  That  jam  is  not  a  suitable  food 
for  a  mermaid  was  ignored  by  her  with  the  magnificent 
scorn  she  always  gave  to  details. 

"  Now,  Miss  Philly,  have  you  took  a  pot  of  jam  away?  " 

Like  a  flash  came  the  idea. 

"  No,  Rabbie." 

She  watched  results  with  intense  interest:  it  was  a  new 
game,  and  very  exciting.  If  Rabbie  did  not  believe  her— 
smncks- no  supper— early  bed.  If  she  did  believe  her— 
no  smacks— a  pilchard  for  supper— bed,  perhaps  with 
coaxing,  as  late  as  nine  o'clock. 

Rabbie  believed  her,  perhaps  because  in  spite  of 
accusations  of  untruthfuhiess  she  knew  that  Philippa  had 
never  told  her  a  lie. 

"  Thrre  now,  I'm  all  of  a  widdle  lately!  I'd  have  laid 
my  life  there  was  three  pots  of  strawberry  left !  " 

Phihppa  went  proudly  away.  She  told  another  he  a 
few  days  afterwards:  this  new  idea  simplified  life  a  good 
deal.  When  she  smashed  a  favourite  old  piece  of  china  of 
hor  mother's,  she  stood  a  moment,  quailing  and  trembling: 
she  dreaded  her  mother's  uncontrolled  anger.   Then  the 
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thought  of  denial  came  to  her.  They  said  it  must  have  been 
the  wind.  Philippa  thought  it  was  very  easy.  Piesently 
she  told  lies  lor  a  pup  a  farmer  gave  her:  the  pup  stole  and 
ate  shoes  and  pulled  things  up  in  the  garden:  PhiKppa  saved 
him  all  punishments  that  she  could.  She  loved  him  much 
more  than  she  loved  her  mother  or  Rabble ;  she  had  never 
loved  anything  as  she  loved  her  dog.  She  thought  of  him 
all  day  long,  she  e  :n  dreamt  of  him  at  night.  For  his  sake 
she  braved  the  dark  staircase  and  hall  at  that  dread  hour 
when  no  one  in  the  world  is  awake,  except  the  Things  that 
live  in  the  Dark,  and  night  after  night  would  creep  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  kitchen,  and  picking  up  the  pup  take 
him  up  to  bed  with  her.  This  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
it  taxed  Philippa's  ingenuity  severely  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  the  morning.  If  she  managed  to  wake  in  time 
she  carried  him  back  again  to  the  kitchen  before  Rabbie 
was  down.  One  day,  as  a  pimishment  for  some  childish 
naughtiness,  she  was  allowed  nothing  but  hmad  and  water 
for  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  she  stole  half  a  cold  chicken 
and  ate  it  ravenously,  hke  a  little  wild  thing,  in  her  hands. 
Confronted  with  the  usual  question,  she  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it,  and  went  jauntily  up  to  bed.  She  lay  awake,  waiting 
for  her  mother  and  Rabbie  to  go  to  bed,  exerting  a  will  that 
in  some  ways  was  unchildishly  strong,  to  keep  her  eyes  open. 
It  was  often  very  difficult— you  kept  sinking,  sinkmg 
into  pink  clouds  and  cushions,  and  then  you  rocked  on  a 
seagull's  back  on  the  sea — and  then.  .  .  . 

Piercing,  horrible  howls  rent  the  night— Philippa  leapt 
from  the  bed — she  knew  the  voice —  Halfway  down  the 
stairs  she  recognised  human  scoldings  and  smacks.  Some- 
thing mad  shook  the  child  from  head  to  foot;  her  eyes  were 
hke  a  maniac's — 

She  leapt  at  Rabbie — a  wild  thing — 

"  I'll  kill  you !    I'll  kill  you !— " 

She  was  caught  from  behind  and  held  by  her  mother: 
she  bent  her  head,  strugghng,  kicking,  and  bit  her  hand. 
Her  mother  laughed. 
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Tlie  wild  blood—"  she  said. 

"He  belonged  to  steal  the  chicken—"  Rabble's  voice 
said. 

Up  in  her  room,  alone,  Philippa  lay.  a  thing  disgraced, 
tragically  miserable  as  only  a  child  can  be.  She  had 
whipped  him.  She  accused  herself  over  and  over  again 
She  cared  nothing  for  her  mother's  anger  or  Rabbie's  horror 
at  the  he  she  had  told.  By  that  lie  she  had  got  her  pup 
beaten.  There  was  no  room  for  anything  else:  a  terrible 
new  sense  of  utter  meanness  was  mixed  with  the  heart- 
breaking self-reproach.  Dimly,  brought  home  to  her  as 
nothing  else  could  have  brought  it.  she  worked  out  the  idea 
of  truth  and  b  our.  and  what  they  meant.  And  all  the 
time  the  pup's  howls  were  in  her  ears.  .  .  . 

She  would  not  go  down  and  fetch  him:  she  felt  that  she 
was  not  fit  ever  to  face  him  again.  She  did  not  cry ;  it  went 
too  deep  for  tears.  Presently  the  door  creaked,  something 
went  tap.  tap  against  it— an  ecstatic  tail  it  was-and  with 
a  bound  the  pup  was  on  the  bed,  licking  her  face,  turning 
head  over  neels,  biting  her  hands  and  her  feet.  He  licked 
aU  the  tears  away,  a  lot  there  were  too  then. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Phihppa  gave  him  sur- 
reptitiously all  her  milk. 

"  He  must  be  so  thirsty;  cry-drops  are  s.  saUy,"  was 
her  secret  thought. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  pup  died  of  dis- 
temper, and  in  the  childish,  heart-broken  grief  lurked  a 
vague  teinfying  thought  of  judgment.  To  Philippa,  reaUy 
ill  with  grief,  was  borne  the  conviction  that  to  teU  a  he  was 
a  sm  so  black  that  no  punishment  was  too  great  for  it.  For 
a  while  too  was  the  pitiful  memory  of  a  beating  administered 
undeserved,  gaining,  through  the  pup's  death,  a  poignancy 
that  cnly  faded  gradually  with  time. 


CHAPTER  III 


TO  Philippa,  until  she  was  fifteen,  when  her  mother 
died,  her  father  wa*^  a  vague,  somewhat  awe-in- 
spiring figure,  connected  always  in  her  mind  with 
the  smell  of  yellow  soap,  and  meals  in  odd  places,  at  odd 
times  of  day.  The  hap-hazard  meals  she  liked,  and  toler- 
ated her  father's  visits,  because  of  this  heralding  of  them. 
Otherwise  she  would  have  disliked  them,  since  they  always 
meant  tears,  sooner  or  later  on  her  mother's  part,  and 
violent  affection  and  violent  punishments  for  hoi  small  self. 
The  one  thing  she  hked  about  the  visits  was  the  joy  of 
popping  out  suddenly  from  behind  doors  or  out  of  cup- 
boards, upon  her  father,  and  seeing  how  badly  she  coiUd 
make  him  jump.  One  visit  always  stood  out  clear  and 
strong  in  her  mind.  It  was  when  she  was  about  nine  years 
old.  There  had  been  the  usual  house-cleaning,  the  usual 
elaborate  preparations,  and  she  stood  with  her  mother  at 
the  gate  to  receive  him,  quite  half  an  hour  before  he  could 
arrive. 

"  By  gar,  you're  some  fine,  mother! "  PhiUppa  said, 
mischief  dancing  in  her  wicked  eyes  and  hps. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  like  that!  Haven't  I  told  you 
I  won't  have  you  speaking  Cornish!  " 

"  Rabbie  says  it,"  said  Philippa  nonchalantly  swinging 
on  the  gale.  Her  mother  did  not  answer:  her  brooding 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  own  person,  her  head  down  bent: 
one  hand  smoothed  the  soft  dull  gold  silk  of  her  frock.  It 
was  a  frock  he  had  insisted  on  her  buying,  years  ago;  she 
had  spent  houiS  during  the  last  week  altering  it.  Now  she 
hesitated;  suddenly  she  turned  towards  the  house:  "  I'm 
a  dressed-up  fool!  "  she  said,  and  went  indoors.  Philippa 
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heard  drawers  being  pulled  open:  she  came  in  and  went 

upstairs  to  her  mother's  room.    The  yellow  frock  lay  in  a 
soft  heap  upon  the  floor;  she  saw  her  mother  tread  on  it 
carelessly,  as  she  hurried  to  the  wardrobe.    "  Aren't  you 
silly  to  take  it  off.  mother?  "  she  said. 
"  fio  away,  and  don't  worry!  " 

Philippa  came  further  into  the  room,  and  picking  up 
the  gold  frock  wrapped  herself  in  its  folds,  and  paraded 
the  room.  Her  mother  took  no  notice  of  her,  except  to 
push  her  roughly  aside  when  she  got  in  her  way.  Just  as 
the  last  hook  and  eye  of  the  dowdy  everyday  frock  was 
fastened  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  jolting  over  the 
stones  in  the  lane.  Philippa  threw  the  yellow  gown  to  the 
floor,  and  went  to  the  door;  she  turned  inquiringly  to  her 
mother,  who  stood,  her  hand  to  her  breast,  her  beautiful 
face  alight  with  a  passionate  shy  love.  .  .  . 

Years  afterwards  memory  of  that  light  showed  Philippa 
more  plainly  than  anything  else,  the  tragedy  of  her  mother's 
life. 

Now  she  was  too  young  of  course  to  understand;  she 

was  impatient. 

"  Aren't  you  coming,  mother?  What  are  vou  waitinc 
for?" 

"  You  go,  Phil.   I— I'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

Phihppa  went  down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the  gate,  where 
her  faJier  wa?  dismounting  from  the  cart.  She  glee- 
fully seized  the  opportunity  to  shock  him  by  greeting  him 
with  her  broadest  countrv  accent.  He  was  shocked;  he 
was  distressed.  He  camt  up  the  path  remonstrating  with 
her;  Philippa,  her  hand  in  his,  walked  demurely  beside 
hini,  answering  his  remonstrances  with  Robbie's  strongest 
Cor.!  jhisms. 

And  upstairs  her  mother  leaned  from  the  window-^ 
liscening— hi.  ^erir.g— for  mention  of  her  name.  No  ques- 
tion as  to  where  she  was;  no  thought  or  memory  of  her! 
So  little  £he  counted  in  his  hfe.  Well,  she  had  known  it 
already.   But  on  every  one  of  these  visits  of  his  the  same 
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poor  hope  struggled  to  life  only  to  lie  dead  again,  ere  he 
had  been  a  day,  sometimes  an  hour,  in  the  house.   Yet  she 

knew  that  a  word  from  her  would  materialize  the  hope,  she 
knew  that  at  a  word  he  would  live  'vith  her  again.  She 
knew  that  any  time  in  all  these  long  years  since  the  night 
when  he  had  found  her  with  her  baby  in  the  little  old  cot- 
tage on  the  moors,  he  would  have  taken  her  back.  It  was 
she  who  would  not  go  back  to  him.  She  who,  tortured, 
driven  mad  with  unsatisfied  love,  all  her  native  wildness 
quivering  with  a  new  poignancy  during  those  months  before 
Philippa  was  bom,  had  fled  from  him  with  only  the  old 
servant  to  help  her  And  on  being  found  by  him  she  had 
refused  to  return  to  her  hfe  with  him.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  persuade  her;  he  had  an  endless;  patience  that  drove 
her  mad ;  an  endless  cold  self-control  that  lashed  her  passion 
to  frenzy.  She  wanted  him  to  master  her.  She  wanted 
him  to  seize  her,  hold  her,  refuse  to  let  her  go!  She  wanted 
him  to  drag  her  home!  She  wanted  him  to  cry:  "  You've 
got  to  come  back !  I  want  you !  I  need  you !  I  must  have 
you!    I  can't  hve  without  you!  "   And  he  said  gently: 

"  It  would  be  so  much  better.  We  can  try  again.  Per- 
haps the  child  will  make  it  easier.  ..." 

Easier!  And  her  great  heart  was  hungering  for  it  to  be 
a  glory  of  love  and  joy — their  hfe  together — his  and  hers — 
Easier!   She  refused  to  go  back.  .  .  . 

Soniewhere  at  the  back  of  it,  she  was  ashamed — with 
a  sensitive  shy  shame — of  her  love.  He  possessed  the  some- 
what rare  combination — a  poetical  nature  allied  to  an  almost 
ascetic  coldness,  and  he  made  her  ashamed!  It  was  the 
l^oetry  in  him  to  which  the  beautiful  girl  with  gipsy  blood 
in  her  veins  had  appealed ;  it  was  the  cold  asceticism  that 
she  revolted  day  after  day.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  their 
love,  when  his  nature  was  fired  as  high  as  it  was  capable  of 
being,  his  dreaminess,  his  abstraction  tortured  the  passionate 
girl  who  had  never  been  taught  the  most  elementary  lesson 
in  self-control.  No,  she  would  not  go  back  to  him.  Only 
sometimes  she  went  up  to  London,  where  he  had  rooms  in 
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Westminster.  Jealousy  drove  her  to  pay  these  visits,  a 
burning  desire  which  always,  after  hud  fitting,  had  to  be 

satisfied,  to  sec.  how  he  was  living,  to  watch  the  friends  who 
came  to  his  rooms.  She  never  stayed  more  than  a  few  days, 
and  as  time  went  on  her  visits  almost  ceased. 

She  heard  Philippa  call.  "  Mother!  Aren't  you  coming 
down  then.'  "  with  a  strong  lilt,  and  she  sprang  to  the  door, 
a  wild-^yed  thing,  and  locked  it.  .  .  . 

That  was  how  the  visit  whkh  Philippa  always  remem- 
bered, began.  Yet,  in  his  dreamy  way,  Harold  Hamilton 
had  been  wondering  where  she  was—only  the  child's  de- 
plorable mode  of  speech  had  worried  him,  and  he  invariably 
responded  to  the  thing  nearest  him  at  the  moment,  the  re- 
sult of  a  curious  mental  slackness.  Philippa's  remembrance 
of  the  visit  was  due  to  an  incident  which  took  place  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  it.  Her  mother  had  taken  her  down 
to  the  cove,  which  was  the  supremest  joy  of  Philippa's  life. 
It  continued  to  be  the  supremest  joy  after  that  day,  but 
there  was  a  difference,  for  on  that  day  was  boin  in  her  a  fear 
of  her  beloved  sea,  fear  was  mixed  now  with  the  deep  love. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  so  hot  that  the  sand  burnt  your  bare  legs, 
and  PhiUppa,  wrigghng  her  toes  deepei  and  deeper  into 
the  sand,  thou^'ht  with  a  deHrious  thrill  that  really  after 
a  bit  you  might  begin  to  scorch!  Her  warm  little  heart 
went  out  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  to  her  mother  for  giving 
her  this  day  of  such  wonder  and  joy.  She  tried  to  stand 
on  her  head  in  the  sand.  "  When  Rabbie  brushes  my  hair 
I  shall  hear  the  sand  go  pattering  on  the  floor,"  was  her 
joyful  thought.  Everything  was  joyful  to-day.  Except 
her  mother.  Her  head  still  half-buried  in  the  sand, 
Philippa  peered  up  at  her  mother's  dark  brooding  face. 

Vaguely  wanting  to  help,  and  '  being  inquisitive  and 
active-minded,  and  observant  of  most  things,  she  said,  still 
on  her  head: 

"  Mother,  why  don't  you  tell  father  we  don't  want  him 
to  come  and  see  us?  " 
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And  why  should  I  tell  him  that?  " 

"  Because  we  don't." 

"  Don't  we?   Who  told  you  that?  " 

Philippa  had  faUen  over  into  a  sitting  posture  now:  she 
Mt  and  stared  out  at  the  intense  blue  sea:  she  was  aware 
of  lurkmg  fury  in  her  mother*!  voice.  But  she  stuck 
suUenly  to  her  point.  "  No  one  told  me.  I  know  it  by 
myself.  You  don't  hke  him  much—nor  do  I."  she  -poke 
with  the  ruthless  candour,  the  ahnost  brutal  scorn  of  con- 
ventional veihnP'  of  which  she  was  never  quite  able  to 
break  herself.  She  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  scatter  of 
sandj-it  went  into  her  ears  and  eyes  and  mouth— she  was 
seized  up  in  her  mother's  strong  hands.  Dizzily  sne  swung 
blue  sea  and  yellow  sand  swaying  before  her  bewilden^' 
eyes.  .  .  . 

"  You  see  that  sea?  I'd  throw  you  into  it— to  give  him 
pleasure!  Like  him  I  I  care  more  for  his  Mttle  finger  than 
for  all  your  stupid  body !— " 

Afterwards  it  was  all  mixed  up  terrifyingly— whirling 
sand  and  sea  and  the  passion  of  words  in  a  wild  voice  shaken 

 She  bore  red  marks  on  her  body  where 

her  mother's  fingers  had  clutched  her.  shaking  her.  venting 
a  fury  that  was  ahnost  mad.  It  never  entered  her  head  to 
doubt  the  absolute  truth  of  what  her  mother  had  said.  She 
used  to  wonder  sometimes  what  it  would  feel  Kke  to  be 
drowned,  since  at  any  moment,  she  might  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Once,  in  the  dusk,  terrified,  she  questioned  her 
father. 

"  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  m<;  thrown  into  the 

sea,  father?  " 

He  looked  up  from  his  note  book,  where  he  was  making 
notes  for  a  sonnet.   "  What  did  you  say,  Philippa?  " 
♦V  ^^^J^^  ^  courage  to  repeat  her  question 

then.   But  on  the  last  day,  when  he  was  leaving  them,  she 
asked  It  again,  unable  to  keep  away  from  the  subject. 

Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  thrown  into  the 
sea,  father?  " 
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"  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  would,"  he  replied,  putting  on 
his  gloves  as  he  went  out  to  the  waiting  cart. 

Philippa  shrank,  white-faced.  ...  "  Don't  tell 
mother!  "  she  sent  after  him  in  a  dry  whisper. 

"Eh?  Why  not?  You  think  it  cniel  of  me?  But 
don't  you  want  to  swim,  Philippa?  All  Uttle  girls  should 
learn  to  swim,  and  I  believe  throwing  them  into  the  water 
is  a  very  good  way  of  teaching  them,  though  perhaps  some- 
what too  drastic  for  some  constitutions." 

He  looked  round;  PhiUppa  had  vanished  into  the  house 
long  since,  too  soon  to  have  heard  the  re-assuring  completion 
of  his  remarks. 

It  gave  her  a  terrible  fear  of  the  sea — her  dearly-loved 
sea. — ^\'ears  afterwards  she  was  sometimes  assailed  with 
this  fear,  and  the  thrill  of  terror  was  quite  uncontrollable 
while  it  lasted. 

For  the  rest  her  childhood  was  not  particularly  notice- 
able. She  was  alternately  petted  and  scolded  with  undue 
violence;  she  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  her  mother 
in  an  erratic  emotional  way.  She  had  no  pla5^ellows,  the 
few  children  on  the  neighbouring  farms  being  considered 
too  far  beneath  her  for  her  to  associate  with.  Her  father 
continued  to  p^y  his  periodical  visits,  alwa3rs  preceded  by 
the  smell  of  yellow  soap,  and  as  she  grew  older  there  mingled 
with  the  thought  of  him  a  subtle  contempt.  She  never  lost 
it,  although  her  mother  beat  her  cruelly  once,  for  voicing  it. 

And  then  when  she  was  fifteen  her  mother  died.  She 
caught  a  chill  on  her  journey  bad.  from  London,  where  she 
had  been  to  stay  with  her  husband  for  a  week.  When  she 
began  to  shiver  and  feel  ill,  she  said  to  Philippa: 

"  I'm  going  to  die,  child.   Shall  you  be  sorry?  " 

It  was  a  pathetic  comment  on  the  woman's  wasted 
passion,  that  Philippa  heard  her  unmoved. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  glass  of  hot  milk  in  bed  to-night, 
mother,"  was  all  she  answered. 

BuL  lliis  time  it  was  no  baulked  passion  making  lit-r 
mother  melodramatic,  no  craving  of  her  starved  emotions 
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seeking  instinctively  for  an  outlet:  it  was  the  instinct  that 
'  ^P^y  had  had  too. 

stn  *  ,Tr°''^  u  ^'^'^  ^^"^  '^'^Sely  quiet  and 
still,  the  fatalism  inherent  in  her  blood  came  out  now;  she 
accepted  death  recognising  its  inevitability,  and.  an'mal- 
like,  on  y  wishmg  to  be  left  quiet  to  die.  She  refused  to 
give  PhUippa  her  father's  address  in  London 

nJ  "^u'*  ^^ant  him  here,"  she  said,  and  once  she  added- 
queeriv    .X  He  hates  to  be  upset."    She  smiled 

queerly.  He  might  enjoy  it  afterwards-he  would  make 
a  poem  of  his  emotions." 

h.«^!  !l?"L^ quietude  passed  Philippa,  sitting 
beside  the  bed  on  which  the  stiU  figure  lay,  was  shaken  with 
nervous  terror.  This  mother  who  lay  this  so  quietly  wis  a 
™.    .^"^  gr^w  fo  be  a  g^at  LmTng 

At  the  last  she  was  alone  with  her  mother:  the  nurse 
was  resting  in  another  room. 

bed^filr  M''^  afternoon:  Phihppa  sat  beside  the 
bed  fightmg  the  nerve-racking  silence.  When  a  wasp  came 
buzzing  mto  the  room,  she  welcomed  it  with  a  throHf 
rehef;  her  eyes  followed  it  desperately;  when  it  neared  the 
open  window  again  she  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise  and 

h7r  chaiV^f;  7^"^-  ^'Z  ^"^^y-  ^he  sat  back  on 
ilceT^^iZ:  ^'"^""^  "^^^  -hite 

she  It  S^Td!  hTrl^blT^^ir-^-^^  ^--^  "PO" 

tassek  oTtf '"'^  "P"'  *°         the  white 

tassels  on  the  counterpane-one,  two.  three,  four.  five,  six- 
move?  W  ^^'^-^'^y  ^'dn't  her  mofher 
move?   Was  she  breathing  ?-Her  heart  thudding  and 

Zkt'  *e  could  1^^ 

Til  1^::  ^^^k'  then  grew  light  again  and 

she  heard  her  mother's  irregular  brtaths.  ^  .  .^sT;  Tat 

sS^lSjt?  closer-^loser-it  w^L' 
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Then  her  mother  broke  it:  her  voice  coining  solemnly 

like  that  upon  the  infinite  silence  possessed  a  power  in 
itself  to  set  Philippa  shaking  with  nervous  fear. 

"  PhiUppa!  " 

"  Yes — ^yes,  mother — " 

"  Come  close,  child.  Kneel." 

Philippa  went  down  upon  trembling  knees.  She  felt 
her  mother's  hand  rest  upon  her  head. 

"  May  you  never  know  the  curse  of  love!  " 

The  words  rang  out  clear  and  strong:  her  mother's 
dying  words,  cleaving  and  shattering  the  silence  till  it  seemed 
to  clamour  and  shriek  around  Philippa's  shrinking  eai^s.  .  .  . 

"  Your  mother  is  dead.   Get  up,  my  child." 
Phihppa  tried  to  rise. 

"My  legs — "  she  muttered.  "The  curse  of  love — " 
she  said — "  the  curse — "  She  gave  a  terrified  cry,  as  the 
clamour  of  the  broken  silence  burst  afresh  upon  her  with 
streaks  and  flashes  of  dazzling  Ught.  .  .  . 

The  nurse  carried  her  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SHE  resented  passionately  her  father's  coming  to 
bve  m  the  httle  grey  house  where  she  and  her  mother 
had  lived  ever  since  she  could  remember. 
Harold  Hamilton  felt  her  resentment,  but  lacked  the 
initiative  necessary  to  making  a  change  in  the  hfe  into  which 
he  sank  on  his  vdfe's  death.  Bowed  over  the  table  through 
the  silent  meals  he  faced  his  yo  mg  daughter  and  her  bro<S- 
ing  eyes:  sensitively  he  felt  the  questions  with  which 
silently  sho  faced  him.  He  never  answered  them-  vet  it 
was  his  wife's  death  that  had  taken  all  savour  from  his  hfe 
m  London:  now  that  it  was  too  late  he  was  filled  with  a 
weak  remorse. 

His  mind  dwelt  continuaUy  upon  the  early  days  of 
their  mamage  upon  their  first  meeting.  He  grew  thin  and 
saUow  and  Phihppa  told  him  he  ought  to  take  more  exer- 
cise.  He  looked  at  her  mournfully,  longing  to  unfold  the 
reason  of  his  ill-health.  Her  eyes,  wide,  dark  beneath 
frownmg  brows  met  his  steadUy:  his  gaze  shifted,  returned 
sank.  He  went  to  the  little  room  he  had  appropriated  as 
his  study  Phihppa  picked  up  a  hat  and  flmig  it  on  her 
head:  he  heard  her  pass.  "  Where  are  you  going,  Philippa?  " 
he  cdled  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  moved  by  spite 

She  halted,  surprised.  ^ 

"  For  a  walk,  father." 

"  You  idle  too  much.    I  wish  you  to  practise." 
There  was  a  silence;  then—'  Very  weU,  father  ' 
He  had  never  interfered  with  her  careless.'  sohtary 
young  hfe  before:  she  was  more  amused  than  angry-  she 
fancied  she  would  win  in  the  end.   She  went  into  the 'room  ^ 
where  the  piano  seldom  used,  stood  against  a  damp  wall- 
she  sat  down  and  began  to  thump  out  some  simple  exercises, 
bhe  thumped  as  loudly  as  she  could,  but  presentiy  rose  and 

at  ' 
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going  to  the  door  opened  it ;  she  stood  looking  down  at  the 
handle  thoughtfully  then,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
turned  the  key  so  that  it  projected  and  prevented  the  door 
from  closing.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  piano  and  her 
exercises. 

Her  father,  striving  in  his  study  to  put  into  a  poem  an 
elusive  thought,  rose  at  last,  distracted,  and  called  to  her  to 
close  the  door,  having  in  the  end  to  go  to  her  as  she  could 
not  hear  his  voice  above  the  noise  she  was  making. 
The  door  won't  shut,  father." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  You  try,  father." 

He  tried. 

"  I  must  get  a  man — you  should  not  thtunp  so, 
Philippa— " 

"  My  fingers  need  strengthening." 

He  went  back  to  his  study,  and  returned  presently  to 
tell  her  to  leave  her  practising. 

Phihppa  setting  out  for  her  walk  thought  con- 
temptuously : 

"  I  knew  he'd  never  discover  it  was  only  the  key!  " 

Occasionally  he  would  tell  her  she  had  a  button  missing 
from  her  shoe,  or  that  her  hair  was  untidy,  or  that  she 
should  speak  more  correctly  but  it  never  Ftruck  him  that 
he  had  any  duties  to  perf.^m  with  regard  to  her.  And 
Philippa  led  her  solitary  life,  and  prayed  every  night  the 
same  prayer:  "  Please,  God,  don't  let  me  ever  fall  in  love." 

Nor  did  the  awesome  terror  of  her  mother's  last  words 
grow  faint  with  the  passing  of  time ;  they  remained  in  her 
impressionable  young  mind  as  a  sort  of  wonderful  warning, 
and  her  nightly  prayer  was  uttered  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  heart  and  soul. 

Meanwhile  her  father  wrote  a  long  poem  on  his  marriage : 
he  divided  it  into  parts,  under  the  headings:  '  Meeting,' 
'  A  iMarriage  of  Love,'  '  Estrangement,'  '  Parting,  '  Her 
Death,'  '  His  Death  in  Life.' 
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Sometimes,  in  his  longing  for  an  audience,  he  almost 
read  it  aloud  to  Philippa,  but  something  deterred  him:  he 
was  always  conscious,  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  of  a  lack 
of  appreciation  on  her  part,  ahnost  a  disapproval  of  himself, 
that  made  him  peevish  and  irritable  to  her,  so  that  his  great 
charm— a  particular  gentleness  of  manner-— was  lacking 
when  with  her. 

The  poem  was  still  unfinished  when  Rabbie,  weeping, 
announced  to  Phihppa  her  desire  to  marry  the  young  man 
she  had  been  courting  for  the  last  five  years.  It  appeared 
that  if  she  didn't  do  it  now,  the  young  man  would  go  off 
and  marry  Lizzie  Annie  up  to  Trelithnow.  "  I'd  never 
belong  to  leave  you.  Miss  Philly,  if  'twas  anyone  eke 
but  that  stmk  But  her!  I  couldn't  do  it  for  my  Hfe!  " 
So  Rabbie  departed,  weeping,  and  her  departure  rousing 
Harold  Hamilton  from  his  lethargy  of  woe.  he  decided  to 
return  to  London,  taking  Phihppa  with  him. 

He  procured  his  old  rooms  in  Westminster,  and  there 
Phihppa  lived  a  hfe  more  sohtary  than  any  she  had  yet 
known.  The  soUtude  in  a  crowd,  coming  upon  the  over- 
whelming impicssions  of  her  arrival  in  London,  had  the 
effect  of  a  tangibility  against  which  for  a  while  she  fought 
vainly,  only  to  give  in  to  it  at  last,  feehng  weak  as  from  an 
actual  conflict. 

The  wonder  and  noise  of  Paddington  Station  she  met  with 
exquisite  thriUs  of  answering  excitement.  No  fear  troubled 
her,  something  within  her  responded  gloriously  to  the  shouts 
and  rattle,  the  banging  down  of  trunks,  the  hustled  porters 
the  whistling  for  cabs,  the  rattle  of  harness,  the  hoUow  clap 
cJap  of  hoofs;  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  a  waiting  taxi.  Her 
eyes  were  here,  there,  everywhere  to  meet  all  they  saw;  she 
loved  the  yellow  haze  over  it  aU ;  she  loved  the  moving  sea 
of  faces,  the  cabs,  the  horses,  the  omnibuses.  .  .  . 

She  stepped  into  a  cab  thriUing  as  if  she  were* stepping 
her  way  to  a  wonderful  adventure.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  days  and  weeks  of  solitude  in  a  crowd 
came  along  with  aU  the  vivid  impressions  and  emotions 
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evoked  by  London.  The  suppression,  the  choking  back 
of  it  all !   No  one  to  tell  it  to,  no  one  to  share  tli^  wonder. 

PhiUppa  grew  sharp-featured,  thinner  than  before;  she 
became  a  prey  to  morbid  thought :  the  memory  of  her 
mother's  last  words  became  a  torture,  the  thought  of  love  a 
terrible  fear.  Her  instinctive  response  to  a  beautiful  love 
in  poem  or  story  frightened  her. 

Suppose  a  man  loved  her?  She  was  afraid  of  herself, 
afraid  she  might  return  his  love.  And  then?  Love  in  her 
family  meant  tragedy.  Her  mother  had  told  her  that.  But 
she  was  too  ugly — Jiis,  studying  her  face  in  the  glass — 
'  Yellow — bony,'  she  said,  '  staring  eyes! '  Yet  she  took 
comb  and  brush  "nd  dragged  her  dark  hair  from  her  brow, 
leaving  it  all  exposed,  young,  full  of  thought,  an  innocently 
worried  brow.  She  was  glad  the  few  men  who  came  to  see 
her  father  were  old  and  ugly.  Love  in  connection  with 
them  was  unthinkable;  a  nunnery  began  to  fascinate  her 
thought;  she  went  often  to  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
liked  to  go  in  the  evenings  when  the  dusk  deepened  and 
wonderful  shadows  gathered,  and  the  ache  at  her  heart  grew 
poignant  with  a  piercing  sadness.  Always  then  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  tell  her  father  at 
once  of  her  decision.  But  on  the  way  home  there  were  such 
things!  The  smell  of  hot  buns  that  issued  from  the  con- 
fectioner's at  the  comer.  A  man  and  a  girl  flashing  by  in 
hansom — ^they  were  laughing,  and  she  had  on  such  a 
lovely  cloak!  And  a  woman  with  a  great  basket  of  pink 
carnations.  The  scent  of  them!  The  size!  The  colour! 
A  puppy  might  run  out  at  her  from  the  second  house  on  the 
left  in  Queen  Street — a  black  pup  with  an  absurdly  long 
tail — a  pup  worth  loitenng  for,  so  adorable,  so  loving. 

Thoughts  came — were  pups  allowed  in  an  AngUcan 
Sisterhood?  For  that  matter — ^bims?  Hansoms?  Car- 
nations? 

She  would  tell  her  father  presently — ^not  just  yet. 
Bigger  things  loomed  deterringly  as  she  grew  older: 
the  pictures  in  the  Tate,  some  of  them  growing  into  friends — 
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in  the  National  GaUer^  too.  Thoughts  wrangled  in  her 
head— had  God  given  that  wonderful  talent  to  man  to  be 
despised  of  men?  Not  despised— a  Sister  surely  might  go 
to  the  Galleries? 

But  something  told  her  that  a  Sister  must  not  give  the 
sort  of  liking  she  was  giving  to  pictures,  or  indeed  to  any- 
thmg  else.  Standing  in  the  grey  street  with  the  wooUy 
black  dog  who  had  once  been  the  long-tailed  pup,  the 
thought  was  abhorrent— to  grow  cold  and  colder— to  love 
nothing  but  people— poor  people— sick  people.  Phihppa 
pitied  both,  but  liked  neither.  Across  the  top  of  the  grey 
street  a  stream  of  traffic  passed,  the  noise  of  it  boomed  in- 
cessantly: sometimes  it  was  wonderfully  beautiful— shapes 
and  shadows  in  a  yellow-grey  mist— a  gleam  of  light  here— 
a  gutter  on  a  bit  of  harness  there.  Philippa  liked  to  turn 
and  watch  it,  it  excited  her  curiously. 

Then  back  to  the  house  in  Westminster,  no  dog,  an 
irritable  father  who  must  not  be  disturbed.  Thoughts  of 
her  mother's  death  to  come  and  harass,  fear  of  the  thing  her 
mo+her  had  prayed  might  not  come  to  her.  The  Sister- 
hood seemed  sweet  and  good  and  restful.  Back  to  the 
Abbey,  singing  hymns  with  absorbed  exaltation— Yes,  she 
would  become  a  sister,  and  grow  cold,  colder— that  was  the 
glory  of  it  surely— to  make  oneself  give  it  all  up!  The 
sacrifice— that  was  it.  To  love  only  the  sick  and  the  poor— 
A  sweet  picture! 

And  suddenly,  all  unaware,  on  a  day  in  dull  November 

the  old,  unflinching  honesty  swept  it  all  down,  and  she  stood 

m  the  grey  street,  alone,  and  saw  it  all  for  what  it  was! 

"Father's  daughter! "  she  told  herself  brutally.  "Posing! 
Posing! " 

She  turned  and  looked  back.  Across  the  top  of  the  street, 
through  the  fog,  cabs,  taxis,  buses  flashing  by— a  stream 
of  them— hghts  swimming  through  the  mist— noise— shouts 
—wheels— hoofs— SOTieone  whistling  for  a  taxi.  A  boy 
shouting  hoarsely:  "Murder  at  Southend!"  A  woman 
selling  violets.  .  .  .  And  mingled  with  it  all  the  suggestion 
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of  girls'  laughter,  men's  laughter,  gay  voices,  flashing  by 
in  those  taxis  and  hansoms,  in  the  broughams.  She  heard 
these  last  only  with  the  inner  longing  ears— the  ears  that 
make  the  heart  ache — that  alwaj^  hear  what  the  longing 
within  must  hear.  .  .  . 

Philippa  saw  it  suddenly  through  tears. 

"  That's  what  I  want!  "  she  cried  passionately. 

And  she  laughed  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  the  Anglican 
Sister.  .  .  . 

She  went  to  her  father,  urged  by  the  longing  within: 
she  stood  before  him: 

"  You  are  my  father.    You  owe  things  to  me." 

It  was  out,  trembling,  afire  with  emotion. 

"Please  close  the  door,  Philippa,"  he  said  peevishly, 
and  spreading  out  thin  hands  over  his  scattered  papers. 
She  moved  slowly  across  the  room  and  closed  the  door: 
she  gulped  down  tears  with  a  passionate  wish  that  she  had 
remembered  to  shut  the  door  when  she  came  in.  Then  she 
came  and  stood  before  him  again. 

"  Why  do  you  poke  about  amongst  your  papers  instead 
of  looking  at  me,  father?  "  she  burst  out  at  last. 

He  looked  up  at  her  then,  up  at  the  thin  young  figure, 
the  pale  face  and  burning  eyes. 

"You're  ashamed!  Ashamed!  Ashamed!"  she  said 
rapidly. 

"  Philippa!  " 

"You  are!    You  know  you've  done  nothing  for  me! 
And  yoa  owe  it  to  me !   What  is  my  Hfe  going  to  be  ?  " 
"  What  you  make  it—" 

"  /  /   What  idea  have  I  of  how  to  make  my  life?—" 
"  Phihppa,  I  cannot  be  disturbed.    You  will  ruin  my 
poem — " 

"Oh,  your  poems!  You  are  fond  of  writing  about 
fathers  and  children — the  beauty  of  the  relationship — 
There's  a  lot  of  beauty  between  me  and  you,  isn't  there, 
father?  " 
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He  was  appalled,  unable  to  meet  it:  he  felt  confusedly 
that  here  was  risen  her  mother  in  his  young,  quiet  daughter. 
What  was  he  to  do? 

"  I'm  rjde  to  you,  father.   I  can't  help  it.  I—I  want 

thmgs.  I  must  have  them.  I  have  nothing  all  day  long 
—and  the  evenings— the  glorious  exciting  evenings  all 
music  and  flowers—"  ^ 

II  What  evenings?  "  he  said  startled 

"  Other  people's  evenings! "  she  said  in  a  strangled 
voice.    "  I  want  them." 

"  Go  away!  Go  away!  I  will  think  about  it.  I  can- 
not  be  disturbed  now.  You  are  selfish,  Philippa.  and  a 
very  rude  child." 

old  "^^^^'  bitterly.   "  I  feel  a  hundred  years 

And  he  did  not  see  the  pathi       imour  of  it! 

She  went  up  to  her  room.  .^gan  to  take  out  the 
few  pretty  frocks  she  possessed.  One  after  the  other  she 
put  them  on,  and  studied  her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  studied 
It  with  frowning  brow  and  suUen  mouth.  "  How  ugly  you 
are!  How  hideous!"  Suddenly  she  began  to  pull  out 
hairpins  till  her  dark,  almost  black  hair  fell  in  a  long  silky 
mass  round  her  shoulders. 

"  Now.  Miss  Ugly,  we'll  try  a  diflerent  way  of  doinir 
your  hair."  '  ^ 

She  did  it  deftly  in  puffs  and  loose  bits  that 
should  have  been  waves,  and  then  stood  staring  sombielv 
at  the  rescit.  ' 

"  You're  a  positive  caricature  now!  " 

She  pulled  it  down  again  and  dragged  it  back  with 
vindictive  tightness. 

"  We  will  now  endeavour  to  quiet  our  mind  with  suitable 
hterature,"  she  said,  and  selecting  a  dull  and  old-fashioned 
book  of  English  history  she  sat  down  and  read  assiduously 
And  then  tears!  Such  pent-up  tears  they  were,  dripping, 
pcunng.  flooding  the  yellowed  and  musty  pages.  And  a 
comer  of  the  room  presently  for  the  book  of  Enghsh  history, 
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flung  there  in  a  final  passion  of  revolt.  A  hundred  year? 
^Id?   She  was  very,  very  young. 

So  young  that  Christmas  time  that  year  proved  un- 
bearable. The  climax  came  on  Christmas  Eve,  came  after 
weeks  of  stormy  wistful  passion.  It  was  a  cold  evening 
with  a  slight  yeUow  fog  hanging  about,  hiding,  reveaUng, 
for  Philippa  full  of  a  wondrous  light  and  mystery.  The 
faces  looming  through  it!  The  hurrying  footsteps!  The 
lajaghter  and  voices!  And  parcels— above  all.  the  parcels! 
The  hansoms  bowling  along,  stopping  outside  the  gorgeous 
shops  wi;h  the  rattle  and  jingle  of  harness! 

The  taxis  flashing  by,  stopping,  thud,  thud,  thud— 
aU  a-quiver  to  be  off  for  other  fares.  The  crowded  buses, 
the  tube  entrances  sending  forth  crowds  and  crowds— oh, 
the  hurry  and  bustle! 

The  noise!  The  deafening  medley  of  noise!  Wheels, 
engines,  whistles,  hoofs,  shouts— no  use  to  try  and  label 
them.  But  the  whole— what  a  glorious  blur  of  Christmas 
rush  and  hurry!  And  children— heaps  of  children— what 
toys  for  them!  A  man's  voiced  loomed:  "This  beastly 
fog's  thickening!"  A.id  a  gay  answer:  "What's  it 
matter?  "  And  then  laughter.  .  .  .  PhiUppa  looked  after 
them,  went  a  few  steps  after  them,  heard  the  third  voice  say 
shrilly:  "/  hke  the  fog!  "—More  laughter.  Desperate 
now— should  she  call  a  taxi  and  speed  through  the  traffic? 
Alone?  Worse  than  nothing— that.  No  one  was  alone. 
And  everyone  was  in  a  hurry— Scraps  of  conversation— 
"  What  on  earth  shaU  I  get  for  Tom  ?   Men  are  so  difficult !  " 

"  I  shall  never  get  through  my  Ust.  I've  forgotten  the 
whole  boiling  of  the  Morfey  nephews  and  nieces!  And 
there  are — " 

"  Bobbie's  my  difficuicy!   I  simply  can't  slop— he  loves 
everything,  and  he's  such  a  duck!   Spoiling?  Oh—" 
"  Mummy,  you  won  t  look,  will  you?   It's  a  awful  big—" 
"  Think  Maud'd  like  pearls  or  opals  best  ?  She—" 
"My  dear,  I'm  a  wreck!    This  awful  Christmas 
shopping — " 
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Only  she  silent  f  Words  cUmbed  into  her  throat,  choked 
her.  she  must  speak !  Pretend  ?  "  I  shall  never  be  finished 
to-night!  "  the  words  came  in  a  little  hoarse  whisper,  and 
she  stood  hot  all  over — How  stupid  she  was!  What  was 
the  use  of  talking,  if  there  was  no  one  to  answer?  A  breath- 
less voice  accosted  her  from  behind,  a  nice,  hearty,  breath- 
less voice—"  Oh.  I'm  a  beast  to  be  so  late!  I  simply— oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon!   I  thought  you  were  someone  else—" 

The  cruelty  of  it  I  "lam!  I  am!  "  the  words  struggled 
t(j  her  lips,  the  stranger's  plump  face  and  fair  hair  swam  in  a 
mist  of  miserable  longing.  Why  not  go  after  her?  Ask 
if  she  might  shop  with  her  just  for  half  an  hour?  Would 
she  mind?  She  looked  kind  and  happy— there  she  was 
pushing  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  jewellers'  window 
—the  light  froia  the  misty  yellow  lamps  flashed  on  her  fair 
hair— she  was  gone— inside  the  shop. 

Philippa  turned,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer.  She 
would  go  home,  home  to  a  silent  dinner  broken  o»-'y  hy 
pohte  remarks—"  Will  you  have  any  more  cbickt  , 
PhiKppa?"  "More  custard,  father?"  and  perhaps  a 
reference  or  two  to  the  fog,  the  possibility  of  rain!  Could 
she  bear  it?  Surely  God  would  see  that  she  couldn't  bear 
it  to-night?  Perhaps  something  would  happen?  Per- 
haps—through the  fog—who  knew?  Something  might 
happen— anything— who  could  tell?  Through  the  fog- 
looming  up— some  adventure.  Who  knew?  She  stopped 
before  a  pallid,  laughing  flower  girl  and  bought  a  great 
bunch  of  Parm-  violets.  She  gave  her  half  a  crown,  and 
the  girl  shouted  to  another,  laiu^ung:  "  Wot  price  see-gm 
fer  'arry,  eh?  " 

Philippa  laughed  too,  and  turned  to  meet  her  adventure, 
ready,  eager— Through  the  fog— round  the  next  comer  .  .  . 
ah,  who  coulu  tell? 

"  Buy  me  some  Parma  violets  to  wear  to-night,  Dick." 

A  woman's  pretty  vo-3,  and  a  man's  answering: 
"  Right  you  are,  darlhigl  " 

Then  suddenly  she  was  deep  in  ii»  game  of  make- 
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believe:  an  insti^.■ti^■.•  fl^Hng  to  a  rof.ipr.  She  would 
wear  her  violets  to-night  too.  she  must  hurry  home  to 
class  or  the  theatre.    Which  frock  should  she  wear?  How 

should  sac  flo  her  hair?  . 

To  the  great  woolly  l)Iack  floR  who  once  had  been  a 
pup.  It  was:  "  You're  a  love,  but  I  mustn't  stop!  "  And 
hen  up  in  lu  r  room  the  fuss  and  hurry!   The  selection  of 
the  frock.    I  he  carof.il  doing  of  the  long  straight  hair, 
and  the  sudden  insi)iration  that  result,.,!  i.i  the  ruthless 

HhTSITt^'^^'  '^^^'u^l'  the  en- ling  neat 

ittle  dark  head-smooth  hair— silky-coiled  at  the  back- 
loose  over  the  ears. 

And  then  she  stood  staring  at  herself  in  the  glass  A 
small  pale  face-dark  flaming  eyes-hps  apart-a  face  so 
alive,  so  vital  that  it  seemed  a  burning  question— 

"  At  half  past  seven  I  start." 

And  vaguely  a  thought  rushed  away  that  at  eight  she 
would  have  to  go  down  and  dine  with  her  father-"  The  fog 
seems  to  \^  thickening."  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
rains  to-night."    "  A  little  more  chicken.  Philipju?  " 

No!  At  half  past  seven  she  would  be  fetched  to  go  to 
tfte  theatre.  Cousin  Andrew  would  come  to  fetch  her  or 
perhaps  that  nice  Mr.  Feiigusson  of  whom  her  father  had 
spoken  long  ago.  ... 

It  did  not  matter  that  Mr.  Fergusson  had  gone  to  New 
iSealand  ten  years  ago.  or  that,  so  far  as  she  knew,  she 
possessed  no  cousins. 

She  had  played  this  game  befo.c,  played  it  up  to  the 
very  minute  she  had  to  go  down  to  dinner,  and  then  had 
sat  silent,  eating  nothing,  sick  at  heart,  a-fi.«  with  secret 
rebellion,  her  ears  strained  to  catch  the  blurred  noise  of 
the  trafhc.  Would  it  be  Hke  that  to-night?  Ah  no.  not 
on  Christmas  Eve! 

A  quarter  past  seven.  Her  violets!  She  pinned  them 
into  her  frock.  Where  were  her  slaves?  And  her  c.'.oak? 
She  laughed  excitedly  as  she  slipped  the  cloak' over  her 
shoulders.  The  cloak  that  had  never  been  worn  outside 
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the  houso!  TJie  pn  tty  rioak  that  trembUng.  defiant,  she 

had  l«.  ^rht  one  day  at  Peter  Robinson's,  Ixjught  because 
she  could  not  Ixar  the  thought  that  she  was  not  quite  ready 
and  prepared  for  any  adventure.   She  loved  that  wrap, 
loved  Its  soft  prettiness  almost  passionately;  it  stood  for 
so  much  to  her— so  much !    She  stroked  it  now  caressingly. 
She  was  ready.    Presently  she  would  hear  the  jingle  of  a 
hans()m  beU,  then  wheels— coming  nearer  and  nearer— the 
liorse  s  hoofs  sounding  muffled  on  the  wood  road— up  to 
the  door.  Or  perhaps  it  \..()ul(l  l,e  a  taxi  whirUng  up  to  the 
Iiouse.  and  that  exciting,  hurrying  thud,  thud,  thud, 
^h.  ,  rept  out  on  to  the  landing  and  listened.   How  silent 
tlie  house  was!     All  the  lodgers  had  gone  away  for 
(  hristmas,  all  except  her  father  and  herself.    The  clock 
m  the  hall  sounded  much  louder  than  usual;  the 
coats  and  hats  hanging  on  the  stand  looked  like  ghosts 
—ghosts  of   the  lodgers  who  had  gone   away  for 
CJiristmas. 

Outside  there  was  the  blurred  rumble  of  traffic,  pierced 
every  few  minutes  by  the  sharp  whistle  for  a  hansom  or 
taxi  !oll.)woi  :)y  the  jin-le  of  b(  II  and  sound  of  hoofs,  cr 
the  hoot  of  horn,  the  whir  of  the  taxi's  passing,  and  maybe 
the  thud  of  its  waiting. 

Each  time  a  whistle  sounded  Fhilippa  thrilled  anew, 
and  the  colour  fl(  )oded  her  face.  She  leant  over  the  balusters' 
lier  thin  young  body  pressed  against  the  wood,  her  face 
tense  with  nervous  strain. 

Five  and  twenty  minutes  past  seven!  She  could,  by 
stretching,  see  the  yellow  face  of  the  clock  in  the  haU-  she 
feared  its  steady  black  hands. 

Somewhere  in  the  basement  someone  sneezed  loudly 
Phihppa  jumped  nervously;  to  her  the  noise  was  loud  and 
alamaing.    It  was  Mrs.  Harris,  the  landlady,  she  ahvavs 
sneezed  Uke  that.  ' 

Another  taxi  whirred  past:  then  silence  again.  Her 
heart  beat  faster  and  faster;  she  leant  forward,  her  hands 
Clutched  the  balusters  desperately;   a  chUdish  prayer 
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sprang  despairingly  from  her  heart— "  God—send  some- 
thing—" 

She  leant  forward,  staring  at  the  clock,  waiting— waiting 
till  it  should  strike  the  half  hour.  Tick  tick,  tick  tick- 
then  the  wheezy  whir — it  was  going  to  strike — 

"  God — send — something!  " 

It  struck,  one  hoarse  note.  Outside  there  was  the 
jingle  of  a  hansom  bell,  wheels  drawing  near,  they  stopped 

outside  the  house. 

Philippa  stood  immovable,  her  face  as  white  as  paper.  .  .  . 

She  heard  the  stamp  of  a  hoof,  the  tinkle  of  a  bridle  as 
the  horse  shook  his  head,  then  light  footsteps  running  up 
the  steps,  the  peal  of  the  bell  echoing  through  the  house 
—She  was  dow;   he  stairs,  had  flung  open  the  door— 

A  young  man  stood  outside,  he  was  whisthng  gaily, 
the  light  of  a  lamp  glinted  on  his  white  shirt  front  and  on  his 
fair  hair  as  he  took  off  his  hat :  behind  him  looming  through 
the  fog  she  saw  a  shadowy  grey  horse.  .  .  . 

"  Oh — I  beg  your  pardon — do  you  know  if  a  chap  called 
Teddington's  still  here? " 

"  He  has  gone  away,"  she  said  tonelessly.  "  Every- 
one's gone  away." 

He  was  just  Hke  the  men  she  saw  flashing  by  in  han- 
soms and  taxis  and  broughams  with  beautiful  women— 
the  hansom  was  out  there— waiting— and  he  wanted  Ted- 
dington ' 

"  Except  me!  "  he  said  ruefully.  "  Pity  I've  got  two 
tickets  for  that  ripping  play  at  the  Garrick.  Thanks 
awfully." 

He  raised  his  hat  again,  he  turned  away — ^he  was  going. 
Beyond  him  the  horse  shook  himself,  and  the  jingle  of  the 
harness  came  to  her  through  the  fog.  .  .  .  And  suddenly 
in  her  ears  her  father's  cold  voice:  "  Will  you  have  a  Uttle 
more  chicken,  Philippa?  "  She  shuddered  away  from  it 
as  if  she  had  been  struck.  .  .  .  Down  one  step— two— 
this  man  who  was  just  hke  those  others  who  flashed  by, 
and  left  her  standing  alone  ...  a  bit  of  that  life— here, 
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at  her  door-and  it  was  going  ...  and  in  her  ears  her 
father  s  voice:     I  beheve  the  fog  is  thickening.  .  " 

He  turned:  she  was  there  on  the  step  behir-T  iiim. 
Take  me!    she  breathed. 
•  .  pardon-"  he  was  staring  I  v'.iideredly 

into  the  vivid  face  ahnost  on  a  level  with  his  r-r  ...  sbe 
stood  there  on  the  step  above  him.  "  Er—of  course- 
awfully  pleased— no  end  good  of  you." 

He  went  on  talking  Uke  that  while  he  helped  her  into 
puzzle^^"*'  "^"^  exceedingly 

She  heard  someone  close  the  hall  door  behind  them-  it 
brought  no  thought  to  her.  only  an  added  httle  stab  of 
excitement.  Hew  often  she  had  heard  doors  all  down  the 
street  closing  hke  that!   And  another  door-of  hansom  or 

taxi-and  wheels  receding  Now  this  hansom  door 

would  close-yes-there  it  was-he  pulled  the  doors  to- 
gether-and  they  were  off!    She  was  off  to  the  play'  No 
coherent  thought  had  place  in  her  brain:  she  hved  in  the 
present,  thrilling  with  excitement,  feeling,  but  not  thinking 
at  dl  consecutively.   The  puzzled  boy  beside  her  did  not 
exist  for  her  as  a  personality,  he  was  merely  part  of  it  aU 
a  most  necessary  part.    She  hardly  heard  what  he  was' 
sa^ng:  she  did  not  know  that  once  when  he  stopped  she 
said:  ''Go  on!  Talk!  "  in  an  imperious  voice  thafrather 
alarmed  him.    She  gave  the  command  from  the  instinctive 
wish  to  have  everything  as  it  should  be.   And  in  those 
hansoms  and  taxis  and  broughams  they  had  always  beei. 
laughing  and  talking.    But  he  must  do  it.   She  could  not 
bhe  sat  silent,  her  hands  gripped  together  in  her  lap  her 
reseive  making  her.  quite  unconsciously,  act  a  part  that 
effec  uaUy  hid  the  trembling  excitement  that  possessed  her. 
bhe  looked  out  at  the  people  on  foot  with  a  passionate 
ir^S* -1.?.'  Z^^'"^  breathlessly  to  catch  a  glance,  welcomed 
It  with  childish  joy.    They  were  saying-'<  There  they  go- 
oll  to  the  theatre!  "  ^ 
"  Isn't  it  a  lovely  evening?  "  she  said. 
3 
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Her  companion  looked  out  at  the  fog  and  laughed. 
"  Might  be  worse,  I  suppose;  the  fog's  hanging  off  all 
right." 

"  I  love  fog,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  reaUy?   Why?  " 

"  I  don't  know — ^it  hides  things — all  sorts  of  things." 
"  Oh."  he  said. 

He  glanced  at  her  sidewaj^,  unable  to  understand  her. 
"  Lovely  violets,"  he  said  suddenly  remembering  her 
command,  and  hurrying  into  speech. 
She  touched  them  lovingly. 
The  driver  opened  the  flap  in  the  roof. 
"  Sorry,  sir,  did  you  say  the  Garrick?  " 
"  Yes,  of  course!  " 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  at  the  man's  face  peering 
duskily. 

The  Garrick!    The  Garrick! 

"  I  like  the  Garrick,"  she  said  with  an  air.  And  laughed, 
for  so  she  did  like  the  outside  of  it,  which  was  all  she  had 
ever  seen. 

There  was  a  block  at  Oxford  Circus;  she  was  glad,  glad 
with  the  old  childish  epicurean  hoarding  of  a  joy.  Faces — 
white  faces  in  the  glare  of  electric  light — pressed  quite  close 
all  round ;  they  looked  in — some  of  them.  She  looked  back 
with  brilliant  eyes,  met  all  the  eyes  she  could.  Was  that 
how  her  face  had  appeared  to  the  people  driving?  Just  a 
white  blur  with  staring  eyes?  Well,  she  was  not  that  now: 
she  was  going  to  the  play  with  this  boy !  This  strange  boy 
whose  name  she  did  not  know!  Vaguely  a  sort  of  unreal 
realisation  stole  over  her.  She  laughed  softly.  She  didn't  care 
— didn't  care — didn't  care!  Not  she!  She  would  never  see 
him  again.  And  he  was  just  what  she  wanted  for  this  evening. 
She  had  no  room  for  shyness,  for  self-consciousness:  it  did 
not  strike  her  then  to  wonder  what  he  thought  of  her.  Her 
own  enjoyment,  her  own  feelings,  filled  her  world  for  the 
time  being.  She  said  suddenly  to  herself  with  defiance: 
"I've  seized  a  strange  young  man,  and  made  him  take  me  to 
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a  theatre!  "  Half-heartedly,  true  to  her  ruthless  honesty 
she  strove  for  the  minute  to  see  it  clearly.  But  it  was  im- 
possible:^ in  her  exalted,  overstrained  condition  she  could 
see  nothing  cleaiiy.  She  added:  "  I  don't  care.  I  don't 
care !  And  her  mind  swung  back  dizzUy  to  the  glamorous 
evenmg.  ./  o  uo 

A  birl  stood  alone  on  a  refuge  near  Piccadilly  Circus 
wajtmg  to  cross.    Philippa  met  her  eye  as  they  bowled  past! 
Oh,  poor  thing!  "  she  said. 
"Who?  Why?" 

''  That  girl— she  wants  to  go  to  a  theatre.  How  lovely '  " 

She  was  glad  that  girl  wanted  to  go  to  a  theatre,  and 
could  not:  it  gave  her  a  sort  of  pagan  joy  to  think  of  it. 

Here  we  are !  "  he  said.    "  Play's  going  strong-awful 
good  play.   Lots  of  people." 

The  hansom  stopped:  there  was  a  long  line  of  taxis 
and  broughams  and  hansoms  in  front  of  them.  She  was 
glad  again,  hoarding— waiting.  .  . 

Lights  everywhere!    DazzHng  lights.    And  voices- 
shouts— the  jmgle  of  harness  and  beU— thud  thud,  thud  of 
the  taxis-shutting  of  doors.   And  the  yeUow  fog.  falling 
luting,  hiding,  revealing.  ...  ^' 
The  hansom  moved  on,  stopped,  on  again,  stopped. 
Here  we  are."  he  said. 

She  stepped  out,  stood  on  the  pavement,  took  a  great 
deep  breath  welcoming  it  all.  A  minute  she  stood  there 
while  he  turned  away  to  pay  the  driver.  It  was  a  minute 
she  would  never  forget  as  long  as  she  might  live,  a  minute 
so  crowded  that  it  left  her  with  a  queer  breathless  feeline 
ahnost  of  exhaustion.  But  it  passed,  the  feeling  of  weari- 
ness, and  she  went  on,  her  head  high,  her  briUiant  young 
eyes  everywhere,  went  on  through  those  great  swing  doors 
following  and  with  all  the  pretty  women  in  the  piettv 

*  .^opy^ng  them  with  intense  realism,  she 

tossed  him  laughing  remarks. 

''Quite  a  crush!  The  play's  agreat  success  evidently! " 
Oh.  how  she  loved  doing  it !"  Are  you  a  lover  of  Bourchier  ? ' ' 
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"  Can  one  call  that  a  hat  and  ask  for  its  removal?  "  This 
with  a  nod  at  a  very  extensive  head  dress  wagging  in  front 
of  them.   Oh,  what  fun! 

And  then  she  was  in  her  seat  staring  down  at  the 
programme  he  had  given  her.  Over  and  over  again 
she  read  the  names,  then  she  raised  her  head,  and  gazed 
at  the  curtain  before  her.  She  drew  a  long  breath:  it 
was  getting  very  near  now.  She  never  before  had  been 
inside  a  theatre:  her  father  disapproved  of  the  mv^dem 
stage,  he  did  not  consider  its  aim  sufficiently  high. 
She  drew  a  long  breath  and  sat  very  still;  her 
talk  and  laughter  dropped  from  her:  she  waited 
silently.  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  that  evening  was  afterwards  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  play  set  in  a  blur  of  excitement  and 
music.  Once  the  curtain  was  raised  the  play  became 
everything  to  her.  In  between  the  acts  she  ate  an  ice, 
listened  to  what  the  boy  beside  her  said,  answered  dully, 
and  all  the  while  she  merely  was  waiting  for  the  lifting 
again  of  the  curtain. 

The  boy  was  secretly  thrilled  too  with  the  play:  her 
absorption  found  an  answering  sympathy  in  him. 

"Awfully  jolly,  isn't  it?"  he  said  every  now  and 
then;  or  it  was  'Ripping  play,  isn't  it?'  And  for 
a  moment  she  would  meet  him  frankly,  smiling.  They 
did  not  talk  much  now  in  the  intervals:  he  was 
obviously  puzzled  and  ill  at  ease:  he  kept  smoothing  his 
hair  with  an  agitated  hand:  he  was  terribly  afraid  he 
must  appear  a  bit  of  a  fool.  But  he  was  a  nice  boy,  and 
his  instinct  warned  him  not  to  try  to  flirt  with  her;  his 
clean-cut.  open  face  grew  ludicrously  worried  as  the 
evening  wore  on. 

In  the  interval  before  the  last  act  he  roused  her  with  a 
sudden  "Oh.  damn!" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  hardly  saw 
him. 

"  Wliat  is  it?  "  she  said  vaguely  polite. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it's  my  uncle—up  in  that  box 
—thought  he  was  in  Ireland.   Now  he'll  be  bothering—" 

He  stopped  abruptly. 
"  Does  he  bother?  "  she  said. 

"They  always  do— if  they've  been  that  sort  them- 
selves! "  he  retorted  sulkily. 

"  Oh— do  they?  "  she  said  sweetly,  and  went  back  to 
her  dreaming,  forgetting  what  had  passed  at  once.  But  she 
remembered  it  afterwards. 

During  the  last  act  the  boy  was  fidgetty;  he  dropped  his 
programme,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  laid  his  hand  on  her 
knee.  She  glanced  down  at  him  impatiently— Bourchier 
was  speaking !  He  moved  a  little  nearer,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  a  draught—"  Oh,  don't  fidget! "  she  whispered 
irritatedly.  Presently  he  said  in  her  ear:  "  Bet  my  uncle's 
envying  me,  eh ?   Well,  he  shall  see  I'm  enjoying  myself !  " 

She  did  not  answer:  she  had  not  heard— the  woman 
was  breaking  down — surely— surely.  .  .  . 

A  httle  answering  sob  rose  to  her  throat.  .  .  . 
"That  girl's  not  half  as  pretty  as  you  are!  "  he  said 
boldly,  but  there  was  no  conviction  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh,"  she  breathed,  "  oh,  can't  you  keep  quiet?  I— 
shall  go  mad—"   He  drew  back. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  stiffly.   He  did  not  speak 
again.   When  the  curtain  went  down  for  the  last  time 
Philippa  sat  motionless  in  her  seat.   The  orchestra  played 
_     'God  save  the  King,'  and  everyone  rose:    she  looked 
?    round  her,  and  suddenly  rose  too.  Her  cheeks  were  pink, 
her  eyes  wet  and  shming.   He  helped  her  on  with  her  wrap, 
casting  a  quick,  defiant  glance  up  at  a  box  on  the  second 
^    tier:  he  bent  over  her: 

"  Are  you  tired?  "  he  asked  tenderly.   She  looked  up, 
met  his  eyes,  and  suddenly  her  cheeks  flamed. 

"  No!  "  she  said  turning  abrupUy  away.    He  gave  a 
httle  triumphant  laugh. 

"  You  don't  look  tired!  "  he  said.   "  I'm  going  to  have 
one  of  those  violets  presentiy."  he  added  in  a  whisper. 
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She  followed  a  stout  pair  of  pink  shoulders  in  front  of 
her,  and  now  she  was  conscious  of  the  boy  behind  her:  a 
sudden  longing  to  get  away  from  him  filled  her  miud  with 
conjectures  as  to  how  she  could  manage  it.  It  proved 
simple  enough:  in  the  minute  he  left  her  while  he  fetched 
his  coat  and  hat,  she  sUpped  out  and  into  a  taxi,  and  was 
whirled  away  towards  Westminster.  And  now  all  the  ex- 
citement had  gone:  she  felt  suddenly  cold  and  tired  and 
terribly  frightened.  What  would  her  father  say?  Had 
he  been  anxious?  Perhaps  he  had  set  the  pohce  searching 
for  her !  A  little  nervous  laugh  broke  from  her.  And  in  the 
sudden  reaUsation  of  what  he  would  say  of  her  adventure, 
hot  shame  sent  the  colour  burning  to  her  cheeks.  Then  it 
ebbed  again  in  fear. 

"  What  am  I  afraid  of?  He  can't  whip  me." 

Some  echo  of  thought  set  a  memory  of  passionate  words 
throbbing  in  her  brain.  What  were  they  ?  Bitter  contempt 
was  in  them.  What  were  they?  '  Too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man— '  that  was  it.  '  He  ought  to  have  beaten  me, 
but  he  didn't—' 

Her  mother!  She  remembered  now:  she  was  having  a 
bath — Had  her  mother  really  said  that?  Thought  it? 
Wanted  him  to  beat  her?  She  shuddered  from  the  thought, 
and  another  thought  came— stinging,  lashing  her.  That 
boy — he  had  tried  to  flirt  with  her!  She  faced  it.  Why 
not?  He  thought  she  was  that  kind;  of  course  he  thought 
she  was  that  kind.  How  could  he  think  anything  else? 
Wasn't  she?  If  she  could  seize  a  strange  man — ^insist  on 
his  taking  her  to  the  play — and  enjoy  it — yes — enjoy  it — 
wasn't  she  that  kind?  Well,  then,  she  was  that  kind  of 
girl,  and  she  had  had  one  evening.  She  faced  it  obstinately, 
but  deep  down,  some  instinct  was  outraged  and  it  gave  her 
a  horrible  sort  of  feehng.  She  had  had  one  wonderful, 
beautiful  evening;  she  had  wrested  it  from  her  dreary  life: 
it  had  been  wortii  it.  It  had  been  worth  it.  She  said  it 
over  and  over  again  to  herself,  angrily,  figiiting  something — 
deep  down — that  hurt.   Then  she     ^ed  to  dismiss  it. 
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What  did  it  matter?  But  for  the  moment  the  actors  had 
grown  blurred,  and  it  was  the  boy's  embarrassed  face  that 
was  vivid.  Absurd,  of  course.  Why  be  so  stupidly  con- 
ventional? And  she  began  to  probe  into  the  iTM»ai>mg  ol 
his  embarrassment.  .  .  . 

She  was  very  cold  and  tired:  after  a".,  it  really  did  not 
matter;  it  was  over,  she  would  never  see  him  again— 
•  My  uncle — ^now  he'll  be  bothering — ' 

What  was  that?  She  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes — a.  red, 
sullen  face — '  bothering ' — ^And  she  saw  the  expression  in 
his  eyes  at  the  end,  when  he  had  said  '  Are  you  tired?  ' 

She  dropped  her  hands,  and  sat  up  straight.  What  elae 
was  it  he  had  said  ? 

"  Bothering— they  always  do  if  they've  been  that  sort 
themselves! " 

She  gave  a  small  cold  laugh,  and  at  the  same  instant 
her  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears. 

She  understood  what  he  had  meant.   Well .... 

If  the  uncle  did  bother,  she  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 
Yes.   Poor  boy.  .  .  . 

Her  anger  had  gone :  she  crouched  back  in  her  seat,  her 
young  pride  in  the  dust. 

The  taxi  stopped.  She  sat  up  and  looI«d  out:  she  was 
home,  and  the  old  childish  fear  shook  her  again:  for  a 
moment  she  sat  there,  too  frightened  to  get  out.  Then  she 
got  up,  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment. When  she  told  the  chauffeur  to  wait  while  she  fetched 
the  fare,  she  had  to  steady  her  voice.  Then  the  reaction 
came;  she  lifted  her  head:  "  I  can  always  cow  him!" 
came  the  contemptuous  thought.  "  He's  alraid  of  me.  He 
won't  know  what  to  say  or  do.    I  will  defy  him." 

She  rang  the  bell  and  waited.  And  again  she  was 
afraid:  the  feeling  that  had  made  her  cower  in  the  taxi 
sapped  the  defiance  curiously:  it  took  something  preciotis 
froiii  her,  it  was  as  H  it  had  destroyed  the  root  of  her  courage. 

She  waited  in  the  silent  street:  the  taxi  thud  thud 
thudded  behind  her. 
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Was  her  father  in  bed?  It  was  very  late:  she  had  seen 
a  clock,  she  remembered,  that  had  pointed  to  half  past 
eleven.  She  lifted  a  hand  that  shook  and  rang  again, 

louder  this  time.  Ahnost  immediately  she  heard  footsteps 
coming  towards  her:  the  door  was  opened  slowly,  creakily, 
and  PhiUppa  saw  her  landlady  standing  within. 

"  Don't  shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Harris,  I  must  pay — " 
"  Hush,  oh  hush,  my  dear!  Hush!  Come  inside — " 
The  whisjjering  voice  filled  Phihppa  with  sudden  inex- 
plicable horror:  she  stared  fascinated  at  the  woman's 
important,  unctuous  face.  She  stepped  into  the  hall,  and 
the  house  seemed  to  her  full  of  horrible  whispering  voices, 
horrible  peering  faces,  mysterious  rustUngs.  .  .  . 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  she  said,  loudly,  harshly,  and  a 
murmur  of  horror  sighed  aroimd  her.  She  turned  and 
looked  angrily  up  at  the  stairs:  shadowy  faces  bobbed  and 
disappeared  over  the  balusters. 

"  Hush,  oh  hush!  Come  in  here  and  sit  down—" 
"  What's  the  matter?   Do  you  hear  me,  Mrs.  Harris? 
Tell  me  what  you're  whispering  and  looking  mysterious  for? 
Tell  me  at  once!  " 

"  Oh,  if  that's  how  you're  going  to  speak  to  me,  and  me 
doing  all  I  can  to  break  it  gently,  if  you  have  been  off  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  with  a  strange  young  gentleman — " 
It  sounded  very  horrible — ^and  a  murmur  went  sighing 
round  the  quiet  hall — "  Poor  Mrs.  Harris!  Shameless.  / 
call  htx  I  "—murmurs  like  that,  and  outside  the  furious  thud 
of  the  taxi.  .  .  . 
"  Let  me  pass!  " 

Mrs.  Harris  found  herself  obeying  the  stem  young  voice, 
found  herself  drawing  aside. 

"  Well,  you  can't  say  /  wasn't  willing  to  treat  you 
decent — " 

"  Be  quiet  I " 

It  seemed  to  Philippa  that  in  the  dim  light  of  slaiicase 
and  corridor,  faces  and  forms  receded  on  all  sides  as  she  went 
upstairs,  and  above  the  murmurs,  a  voice  penetrated  from 
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the  hall  below,  a  voice  shorn  horribly  of  all  semblance  of 
gentUity— raucous,  venomous— 

"  Be  quiet,  is  it?  WeU.  go  and  look  at  'is  dead  body 
then!  /shan't  stop  yerl  And  you've  killed  'im!  Don't 
forgit  that,  my  fine  young  lady!  " 

For  a  moment  there,  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight, 
she  swayed,  and  a  form  emeiiged  and  caught  her 
elbow. 

"  Shame!  You  didn't  know  he'd  take  your  going  ofl 
to  heart  like  that! "  ^      ©  e 

Philippa  shook  it  off,  and  went  on,  up  the  short  flight 
of  stairs,  to  her  father's  room.  He  was  in  there,  on  the 
bed,  quiet  and  still:  there  was  a  sheet  over  him. 

She  stood  beside  the  bed,  looking  down  at  the  form 
beneath  the  sheet:  she  had  not  known  he  was  so  tall,  she 
thought.  She  stood  there.  It  was  very  quiet.  Some- 
where something  worried  her— after  a  while  she  knew  that 
it  was  her  taxi,  the  thudding  of  the  engine:  she  must  pay 
the  chauffeur,  and  send  him  away. 

She  had  not  known  her  father  was  so  tall.  That  was 
curious.  It  was  very  quiet  in  here:  he  hked  quiet,  he 
always  hated  noise:  she  was  glad  it  was  so  quiet,  only 
there  was  that  queer  noise— what  was  it?— It  was  the 
taxi  waiting  outside,  she  must  pay  the  chauffeur  and  send 
him  away.  .  .  . 

What  a  lo^  of  silver-topped  bottles  there  were  on  the 
table ;  he  alwa  -s  liked  perfumes  and  things  like  that;  very 
dehcate,  of  course,  one  never  noticed  it.  .  .  .  In  his  bath 
he  hked  them— She  wished  that  noise  would  stop;  she 
wanted  to  think,  she  knew  there  was  something  she  wanted 
to  think  about.  Oh.  it  was  the  taxi— she  must  pay  the 
chauffeur.  She  moved  to  the  door  and  opened  it  noise- 
lessly: outside  those  horrible  forms  seemed  to  sUde  and 
glide  away  before  her.  the  light  from  the  room  behind  her 
gioamed  on  a  ghoulish  face.  Philippa  spola  to  it:  "  Will 
you  go  and  pay  the  chauffeur,  please  ?  My  purse  is  in  the 
drawer— the  left  hand  drawer  of  my  dressing-table." 
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"  Yes,  miss,  certainly,  and  if  there's  anything  we  can 
do— -The  nurse  who  laid  him  out  was  called  away— • 
beautiful  corpse  he  makes.  Doctor  said  as  he  was  coining 
back—" 

Phihppa  went  back  into  the  room  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  shutting  out  another  voice  with  a  tearful  whine 
in  it:  "  My  heart's  breaking  for  her!  To  have  your  own 
father  crying  out  for  you  when  he's  dying,  and  you  out  on 
the  sly  with—" 

Back  in  the  quiet  room,  standing  there,  looking  down 
on  the  figure  beneath  the  sheet.  A  piece  of  soot  had  been 
wafted  from  the  fireplace  on  to  the  beautifixl  whiteness 
of  the  sheet:  he  hated  soot,  hated  dirt  in  any  form— she 
bent  forward  to  brush  it  away,  and  suddenly,  horribly  she 
draw  back  her  hand— she  dued  not  touch  him!  And  in 
that  moment  of  instinctive  recognition  of  her  imworthiness, 
the  whole  truth  and  the  meaning  oi  crashed  down  upon 
her.  ... 

When  the  doctor  came  back  he  foimd  her  there,  cowermg 
on  the  floor,  against  the  wall.  She  rose  when  he  came  in: 
"  It's  that  piece  of  soot,"  she  said.  "  I  mustn't  touch  him. 
Will  you  take  it  away?  " 

He  gave  her  a  keen  glance. 

"  You  take  it."  he  said  gently.  "  *ie  would  sooner  you 
took  it  away." 

"  Would  he  really?  "  she  said  wonderingly. 

"  Yes." 

She  drew  near  to  the  bed,  and  gently  brushed  the 
soot  from  the  sheet,  and  as  she  did  it  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Dr.  Santon  drew  the  sheet  back,  and  Philippa,  through 
tears,  looked  down  into  her  father's  face.  Death  had 
wiped  the  petty  Unes  away,  leaving  only  the  wider,  noUer 
expression;  the  peevishness,  the  consciousness  of  self,  the 
egotism  were  gone.  Phihppa,  looking,  forgot  everything, 
was  conscious  only  of  a  desperate  sense  of  loneliness, 
of  longing  to  have  him  back  again;  the  instinct  of 
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a  child's  love  for  its  parent,  awoke  again.  She  flung 
herself  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed — "  Oh,  father — 
father—" 

Dr.  Santon  went  quietly  from  the  room,  leaving  her 
there. 
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THE  days  that  followed  her  father's  death  were  for 
Philippa  a  weary,  shrinking,  continual  striving 
to  do  wha  people  wanted  her  to  do.  The  people 
were  chiefly  Dr.  Santon  and  his  wife ;  they  took  her  away 
from  the  rooms  in  Westminster  to  their  house  in  Collin 
Street. 

They  were  very  kind  to  her,  (she  toM  herself  this  very 

often)  and  of  course  she  must  try  to  do  what  they  wanted 
her  to  do;  that  was  surely  only  common  gratitude.  So  she 
listened  to  Mrs.  Santon's  endless  gossip  of  two  other  doctors' 
wives,  and  to  her  endless  ambitions  for  her  husband,  which 
two  themes,  with  their  innumerable  side  issues  were  the 
only  topics  of  conversation  in  which  the  doctor's  wife  took 
any  interest.  Philippa  listened,  and  beneath  the  listening, 
there  surged  a  terrifying  sea  of  dread  emotions,  a  sea  that 
rose  in  great  waves  of  horror,  and  was  over-ridden  again  and 
again  before  it  could  break  and  carry  everything  away  with 
it.  Instinctively  she  over-rode,  she  dared  not  let  it  break; 
she  feared  it  would  sweep  from  her  her  self-control,  her 
courage  and  reticence ;  she  saw  on  it  ghoulish  faces,  peer- 
ing, leering;  she  heard  whispering  voices  coming  with  it, 
and  one,  high  above  the  others,  screaming  as  sometimes 
at  home  she  had  heard  one  gull's  voice  rise  suddenly  in 
screaming  anger  above  the  others.  .  .  . 

It  was  some  days  before  the  doctor's  nsible,  common- 
sense  voice  really  penetrated  through  this  wave  of  horror: 
' '  It  was  his  heart — quite  sudden.  He  could  not  have  nussed 
you.  He  hadn't  time  to  miss  you.  Your  not  being  at 
home  made  no  difference  to  him.   I  hope  you  won't  get 
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morbid  over  that.  It  would  be  absurd.  I'm  sorry  for  you, 
that  you  vrert  out.  but  for  him  it  could  make  no  difference. 
What's  that  ?  Mrs.  Harris  said  he  wanted  you ?  RubUsh ! 
Of  rourse  she  'd  say  it.  They  ahvays  do.  "They  love  to  i»le 

on  tho  agony." 

It  helped  gradually,  and  then,  when  the  horror  was  sub- 
siding, it  was  the  loneliness  that  appalled  her.  Her  freedom 
meant  as  yet  nothing  to  her,  it  terrified  her.  To  have  no  one 
-no  one  in  all  the  world !  And  feehng  this,  she  yet  ( ut  herself 
adrift  from  the  doctor  and  his  wife;  she  was  suddenly  wildly 
unable  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  politeness,  of  forced  listen- 
ing. It  was  her  mother's  blood  in  her,  driving  her  to  solitude 
there  to  fight  out  her  battle  alone.  Ihey  foand  rooms  for 
her  in  an  adjoining  street,  and  there  Philip?^  lived  during 
the  weeks  she  waited  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  her  only  hving  relative,  an  aunt  in  India.  She 
remembered  how  her  father  had  one  day  given  her  this 
aunt's  address,  shrinkingly,  distastefully,  the  thought  of  his 
death  appalhng  him,  as  it  always  did.  They  had  not  corre- 
sponded for  several  years,  he  said,  she  and  he  had  nothing 
in  conunon.  In  those  days  while  Philippa  waited  for  an 
answer  to  her  letter,  she  studied  very  earnestly  an  old  faded 
photograph  of  a  plump  and  placid  girl,  which  was  all  she 
could  find  relating  to  this  sister  of  her  father's.  '  She 
looks  kind,'  she  assured  herself,  and  she  began  to  see 
cousins.  .  .  . 

Then  at  last  one  day  her  answer  came:  she  found  it 
waiting  on  the  hall-table  when  she  came  in  from  a  walk.  It 
looked  queer:  it  was  addressed  to  'Philippa.'  Surely 
that  was  very  funny?  And  why — '  On  His  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice? '  It—it  made  it  very  important.  She  gave  a  httle 
breathless  laugh,  and  took  the  letter  with  her  up  the  long 
flights  of  stairs.  Usually  the  stairs  tired  her,  made  her  im- 
patient, but  to-day,  she  dawdled,  she  went  up  very  slowly. 
"  I  can't  open  it  till  I  get  to  my  room,  it's  too  dark  to  see  to 
read  it  on  the  stairs,"  she  said.  And  went  on  slowly. 
When  she  reached  her  room,  she  shut  the  dow  very  caiefully 
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and  went  and  stood  by  the  table,  staring  down  at  the  letter 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Dr.  Santon  came  m. 

"  I've  only  a  few  minutes,"  he  said.  "  I  wanted  to 
teU  you— Did  you  know  that  your  father  had  invested 
nearly  all  his  money  in  an  annuity?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  uninterestedly,  and  some  impulse  made 
her  put  her  letter  down  face  downward. 

The  doctor  glanced  at  her  sharply. 

"  I've  been  with  his  soUdtors.   I'm  afraid  you  U  be 

very  badly  off — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so.    Father  had  plenty  of 

money,  I  beUeve." 

She  fidgetted  with  her  letter.  ^ 
"  Yes,  but  he  invested  it  in  an  annuity.   He  hadn  t 
much  really.   All  you've  got  wiU  bring  you  in  about  thirty 
pounds  a  year.   It  was  the  most  selfishly  iniquitous  thing 
to  do!   Thirty  pounds  a  year  you'll  have.  That's  all." 
"  I  see,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  think  you  do!  "  he  retorted  impatiently. 

At  his  tone  she  glanced  up,  and,  back  in  that  straining 
atmosphere  of  trying  to  do  what  people  wanted,  said 
politely:  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble 

forme."  . 

"  Oh.  that's  rubbish,"  there  was  an  uneasy  note  m  his 
voice.  "  Er— A¥e  don't  see  much  of  you  lately.  My  wife 
has  made  some  new  friends— the  Allardyces— " 

"  I  know."  she  was  still  trying  to  do  what  was  wanted 
of  her.  "  He  is  an  invalid,  and  Mrs.— one  of  the  other 
doctors'  wives— had  got  him  for  her  husband,  and  you  ought 
to  have  had  him — " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  the  doctor  looked 
angry,  she  thought  wearily.  "  I  must  be  off.  I  only  had 
a  few  minutes.  WeU,  if  your  aunt  sends  for  you  to  go  out 
to  her,  you'll  be  all  right—" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  and  wondered  why 
she  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had  just  heard  from  her  aunt. 
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When  his  footsteps  had  died  away  she  picked  up  the 
letter  again,  and  slowly  opened  the  envelc^:  her  own 
letter  to  her  aunt  fell  out — '  Not  known  ' — ^was  added  to  it. 
That  was  all.  Phihppa  read  it  earnestly:  it  seemed  so 
funny  to  be  reading  her  own  letter.  Then  she  went  into  her 
bedroom,  and  took  off  her  coat  and  hat.  She  sat  down  in 
the  window,  and  looked  out  over  endless  chimneys  and  roofs 
and  back-yards  that  went  on  for  ever  and  ever  till  they  were 
lost  in  yellowish  smoke.  The  old  sense  of  loneUness  had 
seized  her  again:  it  seemed  to  her  incredible  that  she  could 
ever  have  valued  her  father's  existence  so  little  as  she  had 
when  he  Uved.  She  shuddered  from  the  memory  of  the  last 
thought  she  had  had  of  him  before  she  knew  that  he  was 
dead—'  I  can  cow  him.  He's  afraid  of  me.  I  will  defy 
him.' 

She  had  said  that!  When  he  was  lying  dead,  and — 
what  had  killed  him?  Deep  down,  fought  against,  there 
was  the  old  horror  of  that  screaming  voice:  "  And  you've 
killed  'im!  "  The  nagging,  terrifying  thought — a  weak 
heart— a  shock  perhaps?  What  shock?  Was  it  the  shock 
of  finding  that  she —  But  then  how  would  he  know  that 
she  had  gone — as  she  had?  Voices  again — horrible  voices: 
'  Twelve  o'clock  at  night  with  a  strange  young  gentleman — ' 
'  Out  on  the  sly — '  How  did  they— know?  Yes,  know? 
Slowly,  a  vague  memory  took  definite  shape:  it  was  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  on  the  stairs  talking  to  Mrs.  Harris 
—  a  fair  young  man — a  few  days  before  Christmas  Eve. 
Yes.  She  had  passed  them  on  the  stairs — ^what  was  it  Mrs. 
Harris  was  saying—"  No,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Teddington's 
going  away  for  Christmas,  sir—"  That  was  it.  And  the 
young  man  was— that  boy.  And  that  was  how  they  all 
knew  she  had  not  known  him.  Mrs.  Harris  must  have  come 
up  to  answer  the  bell,  and  had  seen  her — yes,  seen  her  ask — 
beg— insist  on  his  taking  her  to  the  play.  And  when  her 
father  missed  her,  she  had  told  him,  and —  She  shuddered 
violently,  and  riang,  paced  the  room  rapidly,  wildly.  She 
had  it  clear  at  last— this  homt  she  had  rehued  to  think  out 
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before.  And  now  she  thought  she  could  not  bear  it.  Then 
the  doctor's  words:  'No  one  can  tell  what  caused  it. 
Nothing  specific.   He  might  have  died  in  his  sleep-at  any 

"^Then  again-just  now-what  was  it?  'It  was  the 
most  selfishly  iniquitous  thing  to  do.'  She  caught  at 
if  unconsciously  her  clear  young  brain  was  beginning 
to  judge  the  desSi  man  again,  beginnmg  to  do  it  in 
desperate  self-defence.  Didn't  that  show  that  he  had 
not  cared  for  her  much?  And  if  he  didn't  caxe  wouM 
the  shock-even  if  he  had  been  told-of  her  behaviour 

be  enough  to — ^to— ?  ,    ,   ,     i    xu-  * 

She  clung  to  it.   She  was  glad  she  had  only  thirty 
pounds  a  year.   Yes,  glad.   And  then  it  struck  her  to 
wonder  how  she  was  going  to  Uve.   She  went  and  sat  down 
again  by  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  roofs  and  back- 
yards.  It  was  beginning  to  rain  now,  and  the  roofs  were  all 
getting  shiny.   She  told  herself  she  had  got  to  face  thm^. 
but  she  sat  there  Umply  staring  out ,  and  wondering  miserably 
if  people  went  mad  when  they  were  all  alone  in  the  world, 
without  even  an  aunt  in  India.    She  must  do  something, 
of  course,  she  must  earn  her  own  Uving-waait  Aat  it? 
She  wondered  why  people  left  their  washing  hanging  out 
when  it  was  raining.   One.  two.  three,  four,  five -no  the 
fifth  was  being  taken  in:  she  watched  the  untidy  bttle 
servant  hauUng  it  down,  and  letting  it  trail  in  the  niud  and 
cinders.   There  were  a  lot  of  cinders  in  the  back-yards. 
Andcats.  She  wished  they  were  dogs.  Could  she  get  a  place 
as  governess?   Didn't  covemesses  have  to  be  very  clever? 
WeU.  she  wasn't  clever.   She  wasn't  anythmg  that  was 
worth  anything.   She  wasn't  even  pretty.   Sh»  was  glad 
they  weren't  dogs  really;  she  couldn't  bear  to  see  dogs 
looking  so  thin  and  miserable.    She  was  sorry  for  the  cats 
but  cats  weren't  dogs.   Could  she  be  someone  8  companion? 
Who  on  earth  would  want  her?  Why  should  anyone  want 
her'   No  one  did.   No  one  ever  would.  ... 

And  here  Philippa  reached  the  depths  of  dull  misery. 
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She  sat  staring  out  at  a  line  of  dingy  washing,  getting 
dingier  and  wetter  ev'ery  minute.  A  vagrant  breeze  puffing 
its  way  in  between  the  houses,  set  a  pair  of  very  stout  pants 
swaying  and  curving,  bowing  with  serious  pomposity,  twirl- 
ing with  dignified  frivolity.  .  .  . 

Philippa  suddenly  laughed.  Then  she  got  up  and  put 
on  her  hat  and  coat  cigain.  She  wanted  to  be  out,  wanted 
to  face  things  bravely:  the  tension  of  her  misery  was  re- 
laxed. She  went  out  and  walked  till  she  foimd  herself 
in  Chelsea,  and  finally  in  Battersea  Park.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  leaving  a  moist,  misty,  soft  air:  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  seats  by  the  river,  and  watched  it  winding,  long, 
grey,  silent — somehow  lonely — ^it  seemed  to  her. 

She  thought  earnestly  of  the  pants  waving  in  the  breeze ; 
she  recognised  the  fact  that  they  had  helped.  Wasn't  it 
proving  what  Dr.  San  ton  had  said  to  her?  "  Take  interest 
in  things.  Make  yourself  interested  in  people  and  things. 
They're  always  interesting  if  only  you'll  trouble  to  find  out 
how." 

Those  pants — big,  patched,  dingy — she  would  not  have 
thought  them  interesting,  yet  when  they  danced — she  smiled 
again — they  were  very  interesting.  This,  she  thought,  was 
quite  exciting.  A  stout  woman  came  and  sat  down  beside  her 
on  the  seat.  Philippa  studied  her  absorbedly:  where  was 
she  interesting?  She  was  stout  and  red-faced,  she  wore  a 
blue  skirt,  a  black  coat,  and  a  black  bonnet  with  a  red  rose 
in  it.  She  ';ooked  at  Philippa  suspiciously,  then  relented 
sufficiently  to  say;  "  Lord,  'ow  my  corns  are  shooting!  It's 
this  damp  weather." 

Philippa  Ustened,  she  forgot  to  smile  or  answer,  so 
absorbed  was  she.  The  woman  drew  her  thumb  across  her 
nose  and  sniffed :  Philippa  watched.  The  woman  said  with 
fierce  jocosity: 

"  'Ope  yer'll  know  me  next  time  yer  see  me!  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall,"  Phihppa  said,  then,  to  draw  her 
out:  "  Are  you  happy?  "  she  asked  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  yus.  Miss  Hinquisitive,  footing  corns  make  yoa 
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happy,  don't  they?  Yer  feel  such  a  blooming  sort  of  fairy. 

"^""phil^pa.  red  and  frightened,  rose  and  walked  away. 
The  rain  came  down  again,  softly,  insidiously,  m  a  drrftmg 
mist:  she  felt  suddenly  very  cold  and  so  weary  that  she 
could  hardly  drag  her  feet  along.   She  remembered  that 
she  had  had  no  lunch  and  it  was  now  past  three  o  clock. 
She  made  her  way  to  a  confectioner's  m  the  King  s  Roa,d, 
and  ordered  coffee  and  rolls.   She  sat  at  a  small  table  wait- 
ing for  her  coffee:  no  one  else  was  there:  presently  she 
caught  sight  of  a  white  face  frowning,  glowenng  at  hen 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  recognise  it  as  her  own   She  looked 
at  the  girl  sitting  there,  a  white-faced,  sullen-looking  girl  with 
heavy  black  hair  under  a  black  hat.  a  very  plain  girl  and 
surely  bad-tempered.    She  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands 
and  studied  herself  in  the  mirror. 

"How  ugly  I  am."  she  thought.  "No  wonder—  She 
watched  the  wave  of  red  spread  over  her  face  to  her  chm. 
"  Fool!  "  she  said,  and  looked  away.  The  fugitive  thought 
had  been  concerned  with  the  evening  at  the  play.  and.  she 
thought  now.  the  boy's  boredom.  . 

She  ate  a  roU  and  drank  some  cofiee.  Two  young  girls 
came  in.  bringing  with  them  a  whiff  of  freshness,  an  invigo- 
rating suggestion  somehow  of  work  and  happiness. 

"  What'll  you  have,  Tommy?   It's  my  tea!  Don  t  be 

an  ass! " 

"You  had  the  last,  Tommy!' 

PhiUppa  forgot  herself,  forgot  everything  m  her  intense 
interest.  Why  were  each  of  them  '  Tommy '?  What  were 
the  things  they  had  flung  down  on  the  seat?  A  sketch 
book.  And  that  long  shining  round  black  tin  thing  was  for 
brushes  surely?  And  one— the  one  with  the  fair  hair  and 
pink  cheeks— had  a  little  green  serge  bag  that  the  other 
one— the  Uttle  one  with  the  frank  face  and  bright  eyes- 
teased  her  about.  ^      ,  c 

"I  say.  Tommy,  don't  put  your  bag  down!  bap- 
pose  you  lost  it.  Cakes,  and  toasted  buns,  eh?  I 
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want  something  hot.  I  wish  I  could  forget  that  thing  I 
did  to-day—" 

"  Mine  was  worse,  Tommy." 

There  it  was  again — why  were  they  both  Tommy?  Oh, 
how  lovely  it  was  to  Usten  to  them  and  look  at  them. 

"  You've  painted  your  skirt,  Tommy,"  this  was  the  fair- 
haired  one  speaking,  "  trust  you  to  do  it  somehow." 

"  Believe  I  should  get  paint  on  my  head  if  I  was  a 
cherubim!  Aren't  youJ going  to  have  buns?  You  are  a 
rotter.  They  have  horrid  cakes  here.  Wish  we  were  at 
Fullers,  don't  you?  " 

"Oh,  Tommy,  rather !  And  the  band  playing  the 
Gondoliers — " 

"No:  •  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.'  " 

"  N— no,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  I  feel  like  the 
Gondoliers — " 

People  coming  in,  came  between  her  and  them.  Cran- 
ing her  neck,  she  saw  them  both  laughing  till  the  one  with 
the  bright  eyes  had  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  The 
one  with  the  pink  cheeks  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief: 
"  Oh,  don't,  Tommy!  "  Philippa  heard  her  gurgle.  More 
people  came  in,  so  many  that  Philippa's  place  was  wanted. 
She  rose  reluctantly,  paid  her  bill,  and  went  out.  Her  last 
look  at  them  showed  them  still  laughing,  and  the  httle  one 
was  making  a  cake  Mth  a  bit  of  doughy  indde  of  bun, 
decorating  it  with  lumps  of  sugar  and  a  crystallized  cherry. 

Philippa  went  out  into  the  rain,  musing.  A  passionate 
longing  to  be  like  those  young  girls  made  her  heart  ache. 
When  she  reached  her  rooms  she  went  to  the  glass  and 
studied  her  face  wistfully.  She  smiled,  laughed,  she  said  to 
her  reflection:  "  You  are  a  rotter!  "  How  nice  it  sounded! 
She  wished  she  knew  how  to  speak  hke  that.  The  mis- 
chievous eyes  of  the  smaller  girl  seemed  to  anile  at  her  with 
frank  comradeship.  Philippa  felt  a  wave  of  warm  hope  and 
courage  come  over  her;  she  threw  back  her  head,  laughing. 

"  I  won't  be  a  rotter! "  she  said.  And  reaUsed  sud- 
denly that  all  her  life  was  before  her:  and  with  it  came 
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realisation  of  her  youth  and  strength:  she  sang:  "  You  are 
a  rotter!   You  are  a  rotter!  "  and  added  finally:— 

"  I  am  like  them!  Why  not?  I  i««  be  like  them. 
Don't  be  an  ass!   You  are  a  rotter!  " 

And  smiling,  set  to  work  to  word  an  advertisement 
for  a  post  as  companion. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PHILIPPA  found  nothing  to  do  for  several  months. 
She  had  retreated  to  one  room  at  the  very  top 
of  the  house,  and  set  her  mind  to  economising,  but, 
even  so,  she  found  her  money  going  in  rather  an  alarming 
way.  She  grew  to  grudge  the  advertisement  charges,  yet, 
in  spite  of  getting  no  success  with  them,  dared  not  discon- 
tinue them.  During  those  months  she  fought  hard:  there 
were  many  spectres  to  fight,  the  biggest  of  them  being 
loneliness.  In  July  Mrs.  Santon  found  her  employment  as 
companion  to  a  charming,  elderly,  invaUd  lady  who  suffered 
a  great  deal,  and  bore  her  suffering  with  a  wonderful  patience. 
She  was  tremendously  wealthy  and  a  patient  of  Dr.  Santon's. 
This  was  the  description  given  to  Philippa  by  the  doctor's 
enthusiastic  wife.  Philippa,  full  of  kindly  feeling  and  good 
resolves,  set  out  to  her  work.  In  a  few  hours  her  clear  yoimg 
eyes  saw  ruthlessly  a  greedy  old  woman  who  habitually 
over-ate,  and  made  herself  ill.  Her  kindly  feelings  faded, 
but  her  good  resolves  remained,  and  Philippa,  over-worked, 
paid  nothing,  given,  in  exchange  for  menial  work  and  cook- 
ing, nursing  and  amusing,  a  meagre  board  and  lodging, 
stuck  to  her  post  till  she  received  notice  to  give  it  up.  Her 
dismissal  came  about  through  her  indulgence  of  her  mis- 
chievous sense  of  humour.  The  invalid  lady  liked  to  think 
that  she  could  eat  practically  nothing,  and  PhiUppa,  after 
a  while,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  supplied  literally 
what  she  was  asked  for.  The  lady,  finding  that  when  she  had 
faintly  asked  for  a  wee  slice  of  breast  of  chicken,  a  wee  slice 
was  brcv  ght  to  her,  grew  indignant,  while  Philippa  enjoyed 
making  her  ask  for  more,  and  yet  more.  She  carried  it  too 
far,  however,  when  the  lady,  declaring  that  she  thought  she 
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could  eat  just  a  piece  of  egg,  found  half  a  boiled  egg  placed 
before  her.  Then  Philippa  had  to  go,  and  being  young  and 
adventurous,  took  her  dismissal  with  a  certain  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration. But  Mrs.  Santon  was  very  angry  indeed,  and 
practically  washed  her  hands  of  her. 

Phihppa  found  her  old  room  vacant,  and  went  back  to 
that  and  advertisements.  But  after  two  months  of  inade- 
quate food  and  loneliness;  two  months  of  constantly  over- 
thrown hopes  and  plans,  she  welcomed  with  rather  terrified 
eagerness,  the  advent  one  morning  of  a  pink  and  strongly- 
scented  letter  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  of  hers  in  the 
•  Morning  Post'  She  read  it  several  times:— 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  having  seen  P.  H.'s  advertisement  in  the 
"  '  Morning  Post,'  thinks  P.  H.  would  suit  her.  Mrs.  Smith 
"  would  offer  a  comfortabfe  home  in  return  for  Ught  and 
"  easy  work,  the  knowledge  of  French  being  essentiaL" 

She  put  it  up  to  her  nose,  and  made  a  grimace.  "  Horrid 
smell,  but  at  any  rate  it's  different  from  the  others.  She 
can't  want  me  to  teach  Hebrew  and  Latin,  or  to  undertake 
Missionary  work  somehow !  I'm  glad  it's  pink,  it  looks  nice 
and  frivolous.  All  the  others  have  been  white.  I  wonder 
if  she  would  give  me  enough  to  eat.  I've  an  accumulated 
hunger  within  me."  She  pinned  on  her  hat,  frowning  at 
herself  in  the  mirror.  "  I  don't  think  you  look  attractive. 
I'm  sure  /  shouldn't  want  you  for  anything! "  She  read 
the  letter  again,  striving,  with  rather  a  sickening  anxiety, 
to  read  more  into  it.  Then  she  put  it  into  her  coat  pocket 
and  went  out. 

"  I'm  glad  it's  Chelsea."  she  kept  telling  herself.  "  I 
Uke  Chelsea.  She  is  an  artist,  and  I  shall  have  to  wash  her 
brushes  and  keep  her  studio  clean,  and  write  for  frames  and 
things.  I'd  like  to  do  that,  I  think.  Only  I  wish  she  would 
give  me  even  a  shilling  a  week,  I'd  Uke  to  feel  I  was  earn- 
ing something."  She  walked  along  the  Prince's  Road  in 
Chelsea,  studying  the  shops  and  the  coster  barrows:  she 
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counted  the  nvimbers  till  she  came  to  the  one  that  was  at 
the  top  of  the  scented  pink  note  paper.  She  stood  still 
uncertainly,  staring  into  a  milliner's  shop-window.  It  was  a 
comer  shop,  with  two  windows  filled  with  trimmed  hats. 
And  such  hats!  "  The  latest  thing  in  French  milhnery.  AU 
one  price— 5/— in  this  window."  And  in  the  other  the 
legend  ran:  "Sensational  Bargains!  All  one  price  a/6 
in  this  window." 

Phihppa  was  thrilled:  she  had  never  seen  such  awful 
gorgeous  hats  in  her  life  I  She  wondered  who  bought  them. 
She  looked  up  at  the  windows  above  the  shop— oh,  deUrious 
thought,  it  was  an  actress  living  in  rooms  who  wanted  her. 
Of  course.  That  accounted  for  the  pink  and  scented  note 
paper.  Filled  with  an  alluring  vision  of  endless  free  seats 
at  all  the  best  theatres,  she  opened  the  shop  door,  and  went 
in.  A  short,  stoutish  woman  with  a  red  face,  and  very 
loudly  rustling  petticoat,  came  forward.  She  wore  such 
an  unmistakably  English  appearance,  that  Philippa  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  strong  accent  with  which  she 
spoke. 

"  Mademoiselle  vish  for  ze  hat,  ness  par? "  she  said, 
and  showed  large  white  strong  teeth  in  an  ingratiating 

smile. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  come  in  answer  to  a 
letter—" 

"Oh,  you're  the  young  lady  who  advertised  in  the 
•  Morning  Post,'  eh?  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  disconcerting 
absence  of  accent.    "  Come  along  in  here." 

She  led  the  way  into  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the 
shop:  it  was  littered  all  over — chairs,  table,  machine,  even 
the  floor,  with  snips  and  pieces  of  silk,  lace,  and  velvet; 
bunches  and  wreaths  of  faded  artificial  flowers  were  ob- 
truding from  a  cardboard  box  imder  the  table,  several  felt 
and  one  or  two  velvet  hats  lay  about. 

'•  You  don't  look  very  strong.  Are  you  sickly?  Oh, 
don't  get  on  your  high  horse.  I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind, 
but  I  simply  haven't  time  to  look  after  a  sickly  person.  Lord, 
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there's  the  bell  again.   Look  here,  Miss          you  speak 

French,  don't  you?  Good!  Will  you  come  into  the  shop 

with  me,  and  you'll  see  the  sort  of  thing  I  want  you  to  do. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  answer  me  in  French,  see?  See? 
Come  along!  " 

Philippa,  excited  by  the  sheer  bustle  of  the  little  woman, 
followed  her  into  the  shop  delightedly. 

"  Here!  Just  pick  up  that  hat  and  be  examining  it," 
she  flung  a  hat  to  Phihppa,  and  went  round  the  counter  to 
her  customer,  a  big,  florid,  good-tempered  looking  woman 
neatly  dressed  in  black  skirt  and  mantle  and  bonnet. 

"  Good  morning,  madame,  you  vish  a  hat,  ness  par?  " 

"  'Spose  I'd  better  say  a  bonnet,  eh?  "  the  lady  returned. 

"  Not  you!  You  aren't  old  enough  for  ze  bonnet  yet. 
You  ask  ze  young  lady — "  here  Philippa  received  an 
expansive  wink—"  Is  zis  lady  old  enough  to  wear  bonnets, 
bon  ami?  " 

Philippa  replied  demurely  in  French,  to  the  florid  lady's 
visible  awed  delight. 

"Zere!   You  see!   Oh,  quel  foolish!    You  do  not  * 
understand  French,  eh?   This  young  lady  speaks  it  as 
natural  as  English.    She  has  come  straight  from  Paris 
with  all  the  latest  fashions  in  millinery.  And  I've  got  some 
stunners  now!    Let  me  see,  what's  your  colour?    Pink?  " 

"  I  like  a  nice  bright  pink  as  well  as  anything,"  the  lady 
said  shyly  folding  her  hands  in  her  mantle. 

Philippa,  thoroughly  enjoying  herself,  mischievously 
told  Mrs.  Smith  in  French,  tliat  she  was  a  wicked  fraud  and 
that  her  toupee  was  a  bad  match.  She  had  a  moment  of 
horror  after  her  impulsiveness,  lest  she  had  been  too  sure  of 
the  lady's  ignorance  of  the  language,  but  breathed  again 
when  Mrs.  Smith  smiled  beamingly  on  her,  exclaiming; 
"  Oui,  oui,  oui,"  with  tremendous  effect. 

She  watched  with  dancing  eyes  while  the  stout  and  florid 
lady,  tentatively  taking  off  her  black  bonnet,  and  displaying 
a  neat  brown  head  with  a  tight  knob  at  the  back,  and  a  row 
of  curl  papers  in  front,  proceeded  to  try  on  pink  hats.  The 
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mixture  of  conunon  sense  businesslikeness,  and  shy  discom- 
fort were  thrilling  to  Riilippa:  she  watched  her  hovering 

between  a  two -and -sixpenny  red  felt  with  a  white  wing  and 
gold  tinsel  band,  and  a  wonderful  five  shilling  pink  con- 
fection with  a  feathery  trimming  which  dangled  over  the 
brim  and  on  to  the  lady's  fat  neck  at  the  back.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  indecision: 

"  I  think  I'd  better  look  at  a  bonnet,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  fixed  longingly  on  the  two  hats  of  her  choice. 

Expostulations  followed. 

"  Get  out,  why  I'm  a  grandmother! "  was  the  lady's 

response. 

Phihppa  watched  the  energetic  beguiling  on  Mrs.  Smith's 
part,  and  the  only-too-willing  capitulation  on  the  other 
side,  until  at  last  the  large  and  florid  lady  walked  out  of 
the  shop  carrying  a  big  paper  bag,  and  a  smile  that  seemed 
to  take  the  whole  world  into  its  embrace. 

"  We're  going  to  Southend  for  the  week-end,  me  and  my 
husband.  I'm  going  to  wear  this  pink  hat  I've  got  here," 
she  seemed  to  be  raying  it  still  just  as  she  had  said  it  over 
and  over  again  in  the  shop. 

"  Thank  the  Lord  she's  gone!  Now,  let's  get  to  busi- 
ness. You're  what  I  want.  I  can  see  that.  You're 
pretty  quick — the  way  you  tumbled  to  that!  I  must  tell 
Arthur.   Now,  what  do  you  think?  " 

Phihppa  following  her  back  into  the  other  room  gasped : 

"  I— I  really  haven't  had  time—" 

"  A  yard  and  five  inches.  Have  to  do."  She  measured 
another  piece  of  silk.  "Time?  There  never  is  time  in  this 
house!  Yard  and  a  quarter.  That's  better  't  down, 
won't  you?  I'll  try  to  explain.  Pass  me  that  box  of  pins 
— thanks.  Of  course  I  can  see  you're  a  lady,  and  I  don't 
pretend  I'm  one.  But  I  wanted  someone  who  looked  like  a 
lady  anyway.  It  tells,  even  with  the  class  I  get  here 
after  my  hats.  And  I  wanted  someone  v/ao  couH  do  a  bit 
of  parley-vooin;^.  That  goes  a  long  way.  It's  an  idea  of 
mine.  They  lovj  a  bit  of  French.   I  can  manage  the 
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accenl  and  a  word  or  two  but  I  tlumt;' •  a  young  la<'y  who 
could  really  speak  it  'ud  be  bound  to  icicu  cm.  it  makes 
•em  feel  sort  of  smart  and  fine.  But  you  wouldn't  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  attending  to  'em.  That  reel  of  brown  cotton,  please. 
Well,  I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  proper  shop  assistant— simply 
can't  do  it.  Mary,  is  that  onions  you  le  .  ocking?  Didn't 
I  tell  you  no  onions— A«*5—fOT  the  pie  to-day?  Talw  'em 
off  at  once !  That  girl'd  eat  onions  till  ?ho  cit<  pped  .ioad. " 
she  added  m  her  normal  voice  again  '  i  o  ppose  you're 
thinking  it's  pretty  mean  to  get  you  it.  to  dv  lit  work,  and 
get  no  pay?  Well,  it  is.  I'm  not  denying  But  yoot 
ladies  will  do  things  others  won't.  Ai.d  it'b  pretty  stylish 
— this  sort  of  thing  now-a-days.  The  Duchess  dI  Sirathmay 
has  just  opened  a  milliuers  m  Regent  Street,  been  it?  A 
poke  <d  a  {dace.   No  idea  of  advertising—" 

"  Oh,  do  put  this  blue,  instead  ol  that  red!  "  P!  ppa. 
who  had  been  watching  absorbedly,  thrust  a  strip  oi  blue 
silk  across  the  table. 

"Eh?  Think  it's  better?  Um— m— I've  got  the  daas 
of  folk  to  think  of!  Well  all  right.  Now,  are  you  on, 
ot  not?  I'll  show  you  the  bedroom  you'd  have.  Ne.er 
mind,  you  may  as  well  see  it.  Blow— I've  dropped  my 
thimble." 

She  preceded  Philippa  up  the  dark  httle  staircase  that 
seemed  to  share  Mary's  predilection  for  onions,  her  fingeis 
nmning  the  needle  through  the  piece  of  blue  silk  at  a 
rate  that  fascinated  Phihppa,  and  her  toi^ae  ne^ 
ceasing. 

"  There.  You  could  share  that  room  with  my  daughter 
Gladys— she's  eleven— a  beautiful  girl,  or  this  Uttfe  one  you 
could  have  to  yourself.  Plenty  of  blankets  you  see  on  the 
bed,  and  I  d  get  you  a  new  water  jug,  if  you  don't  hke  that 
one  not  matching.  You'd  share  our  dming  room  and 
drawing-room.   I'll  show  'em  to  you.   Come  ak^!  " 

Philippa  looked  round  the  small,  dingy,  but  scrapu- 
tously  clean  little  room,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind.  Mrs. 
Smith,  still  stitching,  poked  her  frizzed  head  round  the  door 
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"  Would  >uu  like  to  sit  up  her^     bit  ainl  hink  it  ow-r? 
she  said  with  an  unexpected  intu  .on.     AJi  right.   Ibert  s 

the  shop  bell! ' 

PhiUppA  heard  ber  footsteps  re  treat  Mt:  tau^. 
"Have  vou  taken  those  onions  off,  M.-.  '*  vh.as  baby 
crying  (  i  I  can't  feed  him  for  a  minute.  Stit  k  a  crust 
in  ..o  mouth.   Don't  forget  the  blaac  mange—" 

KiiliK)a  went  and  stood  .1  e  window  arinj  o'  ver 
the  busy  grey,  wond<  rful  >r  do?  She  ^ate*  minm 
her  H  if,  jut  somehow  sh-  knew  whi.v    at?      ---r-  d 

at .  y  rate  try  this  worV  there  was  an  atmost  beR.  =.  ^* 
of  i./e  her  .  It  excited  her,  ms  !.;  hei  feel  exl  lar;  id 
it  would  be  rather  fun  to  i  lay  shop  .  air  '  S(  i  r 
haps.  Hard  work?  Probably.  he  Ally  !  uo  li  - 
yet  what  her  duties  were  to  ne ;  he  v^er  vagu^  *  of  ^  « 
api»ealed  to  her  much  more  '  aii  u  i  1  and  ,  c  Jid 
dried  routine  '•ver  could  eal.  •  "'ter  oi  her 
mother,  her  pulses  thi  iled  wmi  t.  m  e  rtainty  and 
unusaahi^  of  it! 

She  went  downstair-  lead^-  lo  aeeept  le  {>-st.  And 
excitement  brightened  r  .  Excite:  it  induced  by 
the  young  imaginativ.  li-  aou  it-  at  the  drwigery 
before  her. 

"  I'm  bepnn  ng  to  Bve!  "  she  saic       Mequ  lly. 


CHAPTER  VII 


"  XOT'S  for  tea— wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea— 

\  A  /  tea—" 
\  \  Philippa  jumped,  and  stuck  her  needle  into 
her  finger.  The  door  burst  open,  and  a  fat,  handsome,  dark, 
over-diessed  child  of  strong  Jewish  type  banged  into  the 
room.  "  Wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea— wot's 
for  tea— Where's  mother?   Wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea—" 

"  Miss  Hamilton  won't  answer,  will  you.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton? "  A  smaller  child  had  followed  her  sister  into  the 
room— a  sharp-featured,  palUd-faced.  red-haired  little 
Jewess  this — "  Will  you,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 

"No,"  said  Phihppa,  "not  while  she  makes  that 
noise." 

"Ho,  Miss  Stuck-up,  shail  make  as  much  noise  as  I 
want  to!  Wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea.  Go 
on,  Isabella!  You  do  it  too!  Pooh,  who's  afraid?  Go 
on!  Uttle  coward!   Afraid  of— " 

"Wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea  —  "  Isabella  sang 
iJirilly. 

"  Lord,  what  a  row!  "  Mrs.  Smith  came  bustling  into  the 
room.  "  Be  quiet  now,  there's  good  girls!  The  spirits  of 
'em—" 

"  Wot's  for  tea— wot's  for  tea—" 
"  Well,  you  guess  now!  " 

"  Plum  jam!  " 

"  No,  measure,  Miss  Hamilton,  please." 
"  Sultana  cake?" 

"  No.   Get  that  done  this  evening,  do  you  think?  I 
promised  it  should  be  ready,  and  she's  a  good  customer." 
"  Shrimps!   No,  muffins  and  cnunpets!  " 
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"Tliat's  it.  Go  and  see  it  they're  ready.  Get  along 
with  you.  What?  "  This  to  a  long-nosed,  handsome  Kttk 
Jew  who  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "  Want  him  to  come  to 
tea?  Who?  Oh,  Freddy  Taylor— all  right.  Tell  hun  to 
come  in.  Mary ,"  raising  her  voice  to  a  harsh  shout :  "Cut 
more  bread  and  butter— thick.  Seen  that  reel  of  green 
cotton,  Miss  Hamilton.  What?  Tea  in  here?  Oh— you 
ought  to  have  a  rest — " 

"  You  come  along  to  the  dining-room.  Miss  Hamilton," 
said  Ferdinand,  the  Jew  boy,  ogling  her  with  his  great  dark 
eyes.  "  Freddy  Taylor's  a  bit  of  a  swell,  and  awful  smitten 
on  the  girls." 

"  He  ought  to  have  tea  with  the  baby  then,  to  teach 
him  a  lesson,"  Philippa  said  calmly. 

The  boy  reddened  angrily. 

"  Oh,  we're  mighty  fine,  ain't  we?  Sh  an't  be  allowed 
to  speak  above  a  whisper  next,  I  suppose!  " 

*'  SiUy  little  boy,"  Philippa  said.  "  BIrs.  Smith,  did  you 
say  the  rosette  or  the  gold  buckle?  " 

"  Buckle.  There's  tea.  All  right.  I'll  send  yours  in. 
That  hat's  got  to  be  finished  this  evening.  Fetch  your 
friend,  Ferdy.  Hand  me  that  strip  of  trimming — I  may  as 
well  get  on  with  it  at  tea.  H^Ao^'s  baby  yelling  for?  Mary, 
stick  a  crust  in  his  mouth — " 

Philippa,  left  alone,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief:  she  went  on 
stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  the  click  of  her  needle  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence  of  the  overcrowded,  untidy  Uttle  room 
with  its  gas  jet  flaring  overhead,  beneath  the  great  black 
smoke  stain  on  the  ceiling.  Presently  Isabella  came  in  with 
a  clothless  tray  <m  which  stood  a  cup  of  tea.  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  crumpet  and  two  sUces  of  bread  and  butter. 

"  I've  brought  it  instead  of  Mary,"  she  said,  dumping  it 
down  on  top  of  a  heap  of  red  velvet. 

"  Thank  you,"  Philippa  said. 

The  child  hngered,  staring  at  her,  while  she  performed 
gymnastics  with  a  protruding  tongue. 

"  I  can  touch  my  nose  with  my  tcuigue."  ihe  said.  "  I 
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got  top  in  history  to-day!  I'd  got  the  book  in  my  lap  aU 
the  time." 

"  That  was  cheating." 

"  Rather!    I'm  too  sharp  for  them.    What  you 
looking  like  that  for.  Miss  Hamilton?  " 
"  Like  what?  " 

"  Sort  of  sniffey.  Wouldn't  you  cheat?  " 

"  No." 

"  Aren't  you  a  silly!   That's  all." 

"  You're  not  to  be  so  rude,  Isabella." 

"  Eh?  D'you  call  that  rude?  Jerusalem,  you  ought  to 
hear  me  sometimes!  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  added, 
her  sharp  httle  blue  eyes  on  Philippa's  face.  "  If  I  meant 
to  be  rude  I'd  have  called  you—" 

"Isabella!  Come  in  and  have  your  tea  at  once! 
What  ai«  you  doing?  And  bring  the  measure  with 
you." 

Isabella  seized  the  tape  measure  and  ran  out  of  the 

room. 

"  Why  don't  you  curl  your  hair  like  mother  does,  Miss 
Hamilton?  "  she  called  out. 

Philippa,  alone,  put  down  the  satin  band  on  which  she 
was  sewing  sequins,  and  stretched  her  arms  above  her  head : 
then  she  rose  and  stretched  her  body;  went  into  the  shop, 
and  opening  the  door,  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  pave- 
ment, gazing  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  a  cold  even- 
ing; she  welcomed  the  sharpness  after  the  close  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  been  working;  she  gave  httle  thrilling 
shivers  and  laughed.  Up  and  down  the  gaslit  street  she 
looked  and  in  her  face  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction.  At 
any  rate  this  was  life,  or  a  phase  of  life :  these  people  amongst 
whom  she  worked  and  Uved  were  all  aUve :  there  was,  to  her, 
no  lack  of  interest  here.  She  found  it  everywhere:  just 
now  in  the  hurrying  passers-by;  the  coster-barrows  lit 
with  their  glaring  Ughts,  each  one  a  httle  flare  of  beauty, 
there  in  the  misty  street— the  fruit  stall  with  the  hghts 
gleaming  and  shifting  on  the  rows  of  Inuiaaas  and  apfdes 
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and  oranges.  Even  the  meat  stall,  away  in  the  distance, 
was  wonderful. 

And  the  horse  omnibuses  that  rumbled  past :  she  knew 
most  of  the  horses  by  now.  One  was  coming  down  the 
street  now,  she  coald  hear  the  rumble  and  the  sound  of  the 
hoofs;  it  would  be  the  bay  and  the  grey — ^the  poor  old  bony 
grey  with  the  long,  thin  neck.  Perhaps  he  had  alwa\'s  been 
thin,  perhaps  it  was  only  his  build.  The  omnibus  loomed 
mistily  into  view,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  outside — ^yes — 
there  was  the  fat  man  talking  to  the  driver;  he  was  always 
there  at  this  time  talking  to  the  driver,  and  he  always  wore 
a  buttonhole.  He  was  going  home  to  a  fat  wife  and  a  grovn- 
up  daughter  and  son,  and  some  younger  ones,  and  he  would 
have  roast  beef  and  cauliflower  for  dinner,  and  an  apple 
pie.  .  .  . 

The  grey  was  not  so  very  thin  really:  he  was  raw-boned, 
that  was  it :  he  did  not  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  do  bis  share 
of  pulling,  only  there  was  a  look  of  endless  patience  about 
him — as  if  he  had  been  pulling  that  bus  for  a  hundred  years. 
Well,  the  bay  was  fat  enough,  'vith  great,  strong  legs,  bless 
him.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  coal  cart — nearly  a  collision.  The  bus 
driver  was  shouting  to  the  coal  man.   Oh,  what  was  he 

saying?   What  was  it?   "  better  look  out, 

or  your  jobH  be  over!  They  won't  need  coal  where 
you'll  go,  my  son!  They  bium  everiasting  stuff  down 
there!  " 

Hell!  He  meant  hell.  She  laughed.  She  was  so  glad 
she  had  caught  it. 

Oh,  the  hurry  everyone  was  in!  The  jostling  and 
pushing  round  the  barrows.  It  was  getting  late.  Presently 
— in  an  hour  or  so — ^Arthiw  woul-*  come  in.  There  would 
be  a  different  sort  of  bustle  >  ;  >ise  then.  Welcome — 
chaff — ^loud  lasses — some  awfu.  probably,  and  perhaps, 
a  crab  for  supper.  No  more  work  then;  hats  pulled  out 
of  your  hands  and  tried  on  before  the  mirrors.  Yes.  Shrieks 
of  lau^ter  fxcm  everyooe.  Arthur  was  ao  witty!  After 
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his  hard  day's  work  toe!  Never  was  such  a  worker  as 

Arthur! 

Then  bedtime  for  the  children.  More  noise— rebellion 
called  high  spirits— romping,  practical  jokes— it  was  a  long 
time  before  quiet  reigned  again.  And  supper.  Arthur 
witty  and  kind— yes,  he  was  always  kind — Mrs.  Smith 
talkative  in  snatches  when  Arthur  permitted.  And  then 
her  little  room  upstairs,  a  book  and  a  fire.  She  paid  for  the 
fire,  by  the  scuttle,  and  was  obhged  to  propitiate  Mary  for 
the  unheard  of  luxury,  by  trimming  her  hats  for  her. 

Hard  work?  Oh  yes,  and  at  night  so  tired  that  it  was 
little  ol  the  book  over  the  fare  she  read.  But  who  minded 
that?  And  the  little  drab  clean  bedroom  had  become  a 
refuge :  no  one  disturbed  her  there :  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  once  in  ther»5,  she  must  be  left  strictly  alone. 
She  was  allowed  to  have  her  meals  there  without  question 
when  she  wished  to,  provided  she  carried  them  up  and  down 
from  the  kitchen  herself.  What  was  it  Mrs.  Smith  said? 
"  '  Live  and  let  live  '—that's  one  of  my  favourite  mottoes. 
We're  all  made  different  inside,  just  as  we're  different  out- 
side.  That's  a  thing  some  folk  never  will  realise." 

So  she  said  nothing,  even  when  she  did  not  understand : 
so  long  as  Philippa  did  her  share  of  work  she  was '  let  live.' 

It  made  a  difference—^  great  difference:  she  was  grate- 
ful for  her  Hberty.  .  .  . 

Presently,— now  it  should  be — ^the  old  lady  in  the  beaded 
cape  would  pass  by,  with  a  shake  of  her  head  at  the  shop 
window,  perhaps  a  mutter  of  disapproval.  Once  Philippa 
had  caught  the  words:  "These  foreign  notions!  "  That 
was  lovely,  she  thought.  Here  came  the  girl  with  the  eyes 
that  didn't  match,  who  so  often  came  and  stood  staring  in 
at  the  window :  she  was  so  thin  and  undersized  and  plain, 
so  shabby.    She  was  looking  in  now — 

"  I  have  a  hat  inside  that  would  just  suit  you :  you  couW 
have  it  for  a  shilling!  " 

The  pallid,  unwholesome  little  face  flushed  hotly. 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  it?  "  Philippa  said. 
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"  Yus." 

"  Come  inside,  will  you?  " 

Glancing  swiftly  along  the  trimmed  hats  Philippa 
selected  a  neat,  dark  blue  felt  marked  2/6. 

"  That's  the  one,"  she  said.  "  It — er — ^is  slightly  soiled. 
Would  you  like  to  try  it  on?  " 

"  Yus." 

The  next  minute  she  was  staring  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
but  there  was  none  of  the  pleasure  in  her  face  that  Phihppa 
had  expected.  She  saw  the  iU-matched  eyes  furtively 
return  again  and  again  to  a  large  showy  red  hat  on  a  stand. 

"  It  suits  you  beautifully,"  she  said,  glancing  nervously 
towards  the  iimer  room,  where  she  thought  she  heard  a 
sotmd  of  someone  moving. 

"  I  s'pose  I  couldn't  'ave  that  one  fer  the  sime?  " 

"No;  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  Nor  yet  for  one  and — six  ?  " 

The  breathless  pause  before  the  six  conveyed  a  good 
deal. 

"  You  can  try  it  on,"  Philippa  said  weakly. 

Now  came  the  pleasure !  This  way  and  that  way  turned 
the  great  hat  on  the  inadequate  head.  Mincing  smiles, 
intent  frowns,  by  turns,  made  the  plain  face  plainer  still. 

"  Lor,  ain't  it  a  beauty?  "  the  undersized  little  figure 
wriggled  in  ecstasy. 

"  You  can  have  it  for  oitt  and  sixpence ! "  And  then  the 
breathless  rush  and  hurry  to  get  it  packed  and  away  before 
Mrs.  Smith  should  come  in!  And  then  the  guilty  creeping 
upstairs  for  the  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  pat  in  the 
till!   Life?   Oh,  it  was  certainly  life. 

"  It  must  be  so  awful  to  be  so  ugly  and  skimpy  as  that !  " 
was  all  the  reason  she  could  give  herself  for  an  extravagance 
she  could  not  afford.  .  .  . 

She  went  back  into  the  little  room  behind  the  shop: 
€sabella  was  there. 

"  What  you  been  doing,  Miss  Hamilton?   You  look 
awful  sly!  " 
5 
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"  Rifling  the  till,  perhaps,  Isabella." 

"  What's  rifling?  " 

"  SteaUng  the  money  in  it." 

"  Oh !   You  wouldn't  do  that.  Shall  I  make  Mary  make 

you  some  fresh  tea?  " 
"  Oh  no,  thank  you." 

The  child  sat  down,  twisting  her  skinny  legs  round  the 
legs  of  the  chair,  and  staring  unblinkingly  at  Philippa. 
"  I'm  trying  to  see  how  you  eat,  Miss  Hamilton,  so's  I 

can  do  it  like  you." 

"  Haven't  you  ever  been  told  that  it's  rude  to  stare? 

"  Lots  of  times,  you  bet.  But  I'm  staring  so's  to  get 
polite  this  time.  Why  don't  you  curl  your  hair.  Miss 
Hamilton^  same  as  mother?  " 

"  I  litaHt  this  way  best." 

Isabella,  deep  in  thought,  stuck  her  forefinger  up  her 
nose :  it  was  a  habit  she  had.  Philippa  rebuked  her  sharply, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  pale  Uttle  face  redden. 

"  I  only  did  it  to  help  me  think,  it  wasn't  instead  of  a 
handkerchief,"  she  explained  earnestly. 

"  Well,  it's  an  ugly  habit  anyway." 

There  was  a  silence:  Isabella  sat  smoothing  a  piece  of 

velvet. 

"  You  had  ugly  habits  when  you  were  my  age,  Miss 
HamUton?  " 

"  Oh,  I  expect  so." 

"  No,  you  didn't.  You  know  you  didn't.  Here  comes 
mother.  Ask  her  to  let  me  stay  and  help— />/eas«  /  I— ■ 
I'll  never  stick  my  finger  up  again  and  I  won't  stare  if  you'll 
ask  her,  and  I'U  give  you  half  of  the  chocolate  stick  I've 

got—" 

"  I  don't  want  bribing.  Isabella!  When  mU  you  learn 
that?" 

"What's  that?  Bribing?  Who's  bribmg?  Give  me 
the  sci5iors.  Isabella?  Well,  I'm  sure  /  don't  know  where 
those  children  get  their  ideas  from—" 

"  She  wants  to  stay  here,"  Philipj)a  said,  looking  at 
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Isabella's  nose,  and,  retrospectively  reviewing  all  the  other 
Smith  noses,  and  deciding  that  that  was  where  they  got 
their  conunercial  ideas  from. 

"  What  for  ?  You  go  and  play  with  the  others.  Measure, 
please.  Was  that  band  to  be  two  or  three  inches,  Miss 
Hamilton?  Run  along,  Issy,  we  don't  want  you,  do  we. 
Miss  Hamilton?  " 

Philippa,  looking  down  into  a  pair  of  staring  light  eyes, 
smiled.  "  I  want  her  to  take  the  pins  out  of  that  green  and 
yellow  hat." 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Let  her  stay  then.  Funny,  the  way 
she  likes  to  stay  in  Iieie.  Now  you'd  n^ver  get  Gladys  to 
do  it.  Bone  lazy,  Gladys,  and  that  I  always  say,  but 
beauties  nearly  always  are.  I  don't  know  why.  Issy's 
plain,  and  seems  to  act  according— likes  to  make  henelf 
useful.  Issy.  run  and  see  what  sort  it  is,"  she  broke  ofi  as 
the  shop  bell  rang. 

Isabella  retired,  and  returned  with  her  big  nose  expres- 
sively tilted. 

"  A  half-a-crowner  and  that  only  for  Sundays! "  stu^  said 
sharply.  •  * 

Her  mother  nodded  at  Philippa. 

*'  You  stay  here  and  get  on  with  that;  we  shan't  need 
more  French  than  I  can  manage!  " 

She  came  back  presently. 
It's  that  poor  little  thing— Mrs.  Hind—" 

"  Why,  she  bought  a  hat  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  Trying  to  catch  her  husband  again — that's  what's 
she's  doing.  Issy,  come  here  and  stand  still  now,  I  can't 
get  this  feather  in  the  right  place.  She's  gone  all  to  pieces 
since  she  got  married:  he's  a  poor  lot — ^Joseph  Hind — 
Isabella,  will  you  stand  still!  " 

"  I  only  want  to  see  what  I  look  like  in  it." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  then.   You're  no  beauty,  my  dear!  " 

"  Miss  H?.5niJton  isn't  a  beauty  cither."  tlie  child  said. 

"  Don't  make  personal  remarks,  Issy!  It's  rude  and 
silly—" 
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"  I  wasn't  rude  and  silly!    I  only  meant—" 

"You  run  along  now.   You're  in  the  way.   Go  and  play 

with  the  others." 

"  Miss  Hamilton  said—" 

"Go  along/"  ^     .      .  ,  

The  child  went  sulkily  out  of  the  room,  bangmg  the  door 
behind  her.  There  was  silence  for  a  littie  while,  broken  only 
by  the  click  of  needles,  the  sound  of  scissors,  or  a  reel  of 
cotton  put  down  on  the  littered  table.  „.  ^  „  „ 

"She'd  been  crying— that  httle  Ethel  Hmd.  Mrs. 
Smith  said  at  last,  snapping  a  piece  of  cotton  between  her 

large  white  teeth. 

"Poor  girl,"  Philippa  said,  watchmg  the  snappmg 
enrHously  :  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  it  herseW. 

Can  you  reach  that  reel?  Yes-she'd  been  crying 
Where  it  is.  girls  wiU  go  into  matrimony  too  rashly.  It 
ought  to  be  the  same  as  choosing  a  hat.   A  giri  comes  mto 
the  shop,  she  tries  on  this  hat-tries  on  that;  she  wont 
have  tw;  one  because  it  don't  suit  her.   She  won  t  have 
the  other  because  she  thinks  it  won't  wear  weU.   One  s 
too  large,  one's  too  small;  one's  got  too  much  tnmming. 
t'other  hasn't  got  enough,  or  is  the  wrong  co  our  and  so  on 
She  spends  a  lot  of  time  and  thought  on  it^  WeU.  that  s 
how  it  ought  to  be  with  choosing  a  husband.    But  what  s 
she  do?   A  man  kisses  her-  Does  she  stop  to  think 
whether  he'll  suit  her?  Whether  he'U  wear  weU?  Not  a 
bit  of  it'   She  grabs  hold  of  him,  and  there  you  are !  When 
probably  Mr.  Right's  waiting  round  the  comer,  just  ^the 
hat  she  wants  is  waiting  behind  the  counter!  .  .  .  T^iuk 
this  bit  of  velvet's  a  bit  too  shabby  to  use  agam?  Better 
keep  it  for  the  next  sale  p'r'aps.   Seems  to  "je  hu^ban^^ 
are  just  like  hats.    It  don't  matter  so  much  that  she  s 
grabbed  her  man  without  stopping  tu  think,  if  she  s  a  ctever 
woman.   A  clever  woman  can  mosUy  make  em  the  pattern 
she  wants-same  as  with  a  hat.   A  hat  don't  svv.t  you,  or  it 
don't  go  with  the  dress  you've  bought.  weU.  you  take  it  m 
hand-twist  it  this  way-alter  a  bit  here-a  bit  there.   It  s 
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just  the  same  with  men.  You  have  to  go  gentle  with  the 
hats,  else  you'll  break  the  straw  or  crack  it,  or  something. 
Same  thing  with  the  men.  Go  gentle,  or  you'll  have  'em 
jibbing  and  then  you're  done!  Once  a  man  guesses  you're 
improving  him,  it's  all  up.  You've  always  got  to  rememlxir 
their  vanity.  It's  their  vanity  that  helps  you — seen  that 
strip  of  blue  silk? — " 

"  I  thought  women  were  supposed  to  be  the  vain  sex," 
PhiHppa  said,  handing  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Smith  snorted  and  shot  two  pins  out  of  her  mouth. 

"Lor'  bless  you,  my  dear,  not  them!  All  those  old 
sayings  have  been  made  by  men,  you  see,  that's  where  it  is! 
Why,  a  man's  as  full  of  vanity  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 
Take  Arthur  now.  A  better  husband  don't  exist,  look 
where  you  will.  But  I've  done  a  good  bit  of  alterations  on 
him  in  my  time,  and  I  do  a  bit  still  now  and  again — just  a 
pull  here  or  a  new  bit  there.  And  how  do  I  do  it?  Why, 
through  his  vanity,  of  course!  Noticed  he's  given  up  those 
old  slippers  that  were  in  rags?  Well,  I'd  begged  him  not  to 
wear  'em,  but  he  wouldn't  give  'em  up,  for  all  I  could  say — 
he  loved  'em,  he  said.  So  the  other  evening  I  said  to  him : 
'  Mrs.  Dobbs  was  asking  after  your  feet  to-day."  Up  he 
sits.  "  Eh?  What's  wrong  with  my  feet? "  he  said. 
"  Nothing,"  I  said,  "  but  she  won't  believe  it.  She  says  it 
always  shows  in  the  feet  first — age  coming  on,  she  says,  a 
man  takes  to  old  slippers — ^his  feet  feel  hot  and  achy.  It's  a 
sure  sign  of  age,  she  says,  when  a  man  takes  to  wearing 
shabby  old  slippers."  "  Oh,"  he  said, "  and  may  I  ask  what's 
that  got  to  do  with  me,  eh?  "  "  Well, '  I  said,  "  she's  seen 
you  wearing  those  old  gieen  and  red  slippers,  that's  where 
it  is."  Well,  then  he  swore  a  bit  at  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  her 
impudeiiv  .  and  he  poked  out  his  chest  and  swaggered — the 
way  they  always  do  when  they're  hit  and  know  they're 
going  to  give  in — ^and  he  swore  he'd  wear  what  slippers  he 
liked,  and  he'd  wear  these  green  and  red  ones  till  they 
dropped  oft  his  feet,  and  so  on — just  the  way  they  always 
do,  they're  all  the  same — and  there  it  was,  you  see." 
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"  But  didn't  he  wear  them  any  more  then?  "  Philippa 
asked,  looking  up  earnestly  from  under  the  brim  of  the  hat 
she  had  put  on  to  judge  the  place  of  a  buckle. 

"  Bless  you,  no!  Not  him i  He  wouldn't  put  on  those 
slippers  now  if  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  not  another  pair  to 
his  feet!    Not  him!  " 

"  But  that  was  chance,  wasn't  it?  What  would  you 
have  done  if  Mrs.  Dobbs  hadn't  noticed  them?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  stared  at  her  over  the  blue  silk,  and  gulped. 

" Good  Lord,  you  nearly  made  me  swallow  a  pin!  Mrs. 
Dobbs  notice  them !  Mrs.  Dobbs  never  noticed  them,  lord 
no!  Sht'd  never  have  the  impudence  to  speak  to  me  like 
that  about  my  own  husband,  and  her's  drunk  every  Sunday 
of  the  year!  " 

"  Then — did  you  make  it  all  up?  " 

"Of  course  I  did!  " 

Philippa  took  the  hat  thoughtfully  from  her  head. 

The  shop-bell  rang  loudly. 

"  Shall  I  go?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  winked  at  her. 

"  It's  Arthur!    Wait  a  bit." 

From  the  shop  came  a  high,  squeaky  voice, 

"  Do  yovi  stock  shot  hats  with  ^ts,  ptease?  " 

A  pause :  Mrs.  Smith  had  her  hand  over  her  mouth  to 
silence  her  laughter. 

"  Stockez-vous  shottez  rhapeaux  avec  spottezs,  si  vous 
play?  "  came  from  the  shop,  and  then  the  intermediate  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Arthur  pranced  in. 

"  Shockingly  badly  you  attend  to  your  customers,  my 
dear!  I  met  an  angry  old  lady  just  going  out — she  said 
she'd  been  waiting  for  hours,  and  had  asked  for  stocked 
spots  with  shots  in  English  aiid  French—  That's  a  gorgeous 
hat,  Miss  Hamilton!  Tray  check!  Let  me  try  it  on.  I 
say.  Pops,  how's  that?  Don't  I  look  a  little  duck?  Want 
to  kiss  me  again,  don't  you  now?  How's  it  suit  me,  Miss 
Hamilton,  eh?  " 

"  You  look  like  IsabeUa,"  Philippa  said. 
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"Urn!  Don't  think  much  of  that,  Pops,  do  you? 
Gladys  now!  Or  Ferdy!  Or  even  juicy  babs!  However! 
Boys  —girls— kids—children."  he  raiied  his  voice  to  a  shout. 
"  Here's  poor  little  puppy-pa  come  home,  and  no  one  to 
love  him !  "  Answering  screams  and  yells  arose  all  over  the 
little  house ;  noisy  feet  seemed  to  come  scurrying  from  every- 
where. Above  it  all  Mrs.  Smith  shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of 
the  room  before  the  children  filled  it,  as  they  had  work  that 
really  must  be  finished — 

She  managed  to  get  him  outside,  and  the  door  locked 
just  in  time,  then  came  back  panting  and  picked  up  her 
piece  of  silk.  "  We'll  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  we 
get  .ilong.  Miss  Hamilton." 

Philippa  nodded;  she  was  listening  to  the  noise  outside 
in  the  little  parage,  the  centre  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
men's  loud  sobs.  "  Poor  Uttle  puppy-pa  turned  out  into 
cold  passage !  Naughty  little  Mummy-ma  don't  love  him !  " 
More  loud  sobs,  shrieks  of  laughter  and  consolation.  Then 
high  above  all  the  baby's  stroi;g-lunged  wail.  Mrs.  Smith, 
emptying  her  mouth  of  pins,  and  sticking  them  recklessly 
into  her  stout  bosom,  hurried  to  the  door. 

"  Stick  a  crust  in  his  mouth,  Mary!  I  can't  come  just 
yet!   Arthur,  tell  her  to  stick  a  crust  in  his  mouth!  " 

It  was  taken  up  as  a  chorus,  and  the  voices  retreat,  1  to 
the  kitchen.  A  silence  that  was  almost  palpable  after  the 
noise,  and  that  the  continual  roar  and  rattle  and  whi*  of  the 
traffic  outside  never  seemed  to  break,  descended  on  the  hot 
little  crowded  nxrni. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ME  FORSYTHE  came  into  Philippa's  life  in  a 
curious  way.  She  was,  in  a  sense,  dragged  inti)  it 
by  Philippa  herself.  It  happened  on  an  evening 
in  the  following  March.  Philippa  had  been  at  the  little  shop 
in  the  Prinrc's  Road  for  four  months,  and  the  inevitable 
re-action  had  set  in  long  ago.  There  were  tirne?  when  she 
loathed  the  work,  the  Smiths,  even  the  fat  baby  with  its 
everlasting  crust  in  its  mouth.  At  these  times  these  aspir- 
ing Jews  ceased  to  have  any  interest  for  her;  she  ceased  to 
see  anything  funny  in  their  determined  efforts  to  be  Protes- 
tant. Tlieir  frank  vulgarity  disgusted  her;  Arthur's  wit 
got  on  her  nerves;  she  had  much  ado  not  to  descend  to 
ignominious  quarrels  with  Ferdinand  ana  "lladys,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  mother's  command  to  let  her  alone,  delighted 
in  sly  teasing.  At  times  such  a  home-sickness  for  the  sea, 
and  the  grey  rocks  amongst  the  green  would  come  over  her, 
that  she  nearly  threw  away  her  situation  in  her  reckless 
longing  to  take  a  ticket  and  go  back  to  Cornwall.  One  day 
she  said  broodingly  to  Mrs.  Smith: 

"  I  suppose  it's  because  you  get  me  for  nothing  that 
you  want  to  keep  me?  " 

"  Not  altogether,"  Mrs.  Smith  responded. 
"  Well,  that  horrible  woman  just  now  would  have 
bought  a  hat  if  I  hadn't  been  so  impatient." 
"  I  dessay." 

"  I  lose  you  customers  then." 

"  Maybe  you  do—sometimes.  But  you're  a  lady,  and  T 
like  to  have  a  lady  about." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  would  rile  you — my  being  a 
lady,"  Philippa  said  plainly. 
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"  Oh,  no,  it  don't  wony  me,  ■  ou  Jx-ing  a  lady.  You're 
too  far  up,  you  underbtand.  It's  ihc  next  class  abov,  you 
that's  always  the  worry,  the  one  you  want  to  gtt  equid  to. 
and  feel  jealous  about.  It's  the  same  in  everything.  I've 
an  idea  we  were  made  that  way  so'd  we  go  on  trying  to  get 
on.  'Cause  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  if  you  get  on  into  that 
class  jrou've  always  wanted  to,  you  begin  wonying  about 
the  next  I  It's  the  same  with  everything.  If  ^  buy  a  new 
cent  I  don't  pet  hoping  folk'il  think  I  got  it  at  1  cter  Robin- 
son s.  I  hojxi  they'll  think  I  got  it  at  Lever  &  Wilson's. 
But  if  I  could  af!ord  to  get  it  at  Lever  &  Wilson's  I'd  want 
'em  to  think  I  got  it  at  Peter  Robinson's." 

Philippa  sitting  limply  over  a  hat  looked  at  her,  and 
thought  she  was  a  fool.  She  stuck  pins  in  the  hat  languidly, 
and  pulled  them  out  again.  The  oc^by  began  to  howl  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Philippa  exclaimed:  "  Oh.  what  an  awful  baby 
it  is!  " 

Mrs.  Smith  called  out.  unruffled,  her  usual  order  to  stkk 
a  crust  in  his  mouth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  went  herself  to 

him. 

Philippa  stuck  more  pin    in  the  hat,  then  suc'  l  n 
threw  it  violently  from  her  into  a  comer  of  the  rown.  ■ 
rose.    She  went  up  to  ht  r  httle  room  and  put  on  hei  r 
and  coat    Coming  down  he  found  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  !k 
work-roDin  picking  up  the  hat  she  had  thrown  to  the  floor. 

"  I'm  going  out,"  Miilippa  said. 

Mrs.  Smith's  little  eyes  glanced  at  her  sharply. 

"  There's  those  two  hats  promised  by  five  o'clock,"  slie 
said.    "  It's  half-past  three  now." 

"  I  know.  I'm  going  out.  Shall  I  go  altogether?  " 

"Eh?" 

"  Would  you  rather  I  left  you? 

Mrs.  Smith  was  plainly  flurried,  she  looked  up  un- 
certainly into  the  frownii^;  cold  young  face:  in  spite  of  her 
former  .assertions  to  the  contrary  PhiHppa  was  a  little  too 
much  the  lady  for  her  comfort  just  then. 

*•  Oh,  no— I  mean— well,  you  might  just  as  well  have 
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asked  if  I  could  spare  you,  mightn't  you,  Miss  Hamilton? 
I'm  sure  if  it's  pressing  business  you  can  go  and  welcome." 

"  It's  not  pressing  business.   It's  nothing." 

"Oh!  Oh,  I  see.  Of  course.  No,  of  course  I  don't 
wish  you  to  leave  me — "  Philippa  brushed  past  her,  disap- 
pointment ^  lainly  written  on  her  face :  she  would  have  wel- 
comed dismissal  at  that  moment. 

She  went  out  and  walked.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon : 
London  was  gleaming  through  its  smoke,  Spring-like  in  her 
own  inimitable  mistily  glorious  way. 

Philippa  had  tea  somewhere,  then  went  on  walking. 
At  about  seven  o'clock  she  found  herself  in  Hampstead.  She 
turned  into  Abbey  Row:  it  was  very  quiet  and  grey:  all 
down  the  road  on  either  side  lights  were  appearing,  they 
dione  out  on  to  the  pavement.  In  a  house  half-way  down 
the  road  someone  was  playing  a  piano:  the  rattle  of  a 
Venetian  blind  being  pulled  down  came  to  her,  a  boy's 
voi<»  called  out  in  one  of  the  little  front  gardens.  She 
walked  on  slowly,  looking  in  at  all  the  windows  wh(  re  the 
curtains  had  not  yet  been  drawn.  Now  and  then  she 
paused  and  stood  gazing  in :  there  were  people  in  one  or  two 
of  the  rooms,  and  they  enthralled  her.  She  was  very  tired, 
and  her  aloneness  was  pressing  down  almost  unbearably 
ufKjn  her.  She  felt  a  childish  longing  to  get  inside  on*  of 
these  warm,  comfortable  houses,  to  mix  with  these  pros- 
perous-looking people.  One  by  one  the  curtains  were  drawn . 
the  piano  ceased,  the  boy  had  gone  into  his  house ;  no  one 
was  in  the  quiet  street  but  Philippa.  She  stood  in  a  queer 
sudden  panic,  glancing  nervously  up  and  down  the  street. 
A  light  caught  her  eye,  over  on  the  other  side,  a  littfe 
higher  up:  sh^  hurried  acros?  the  road,  and  stood  by  the 
palings,  staring  into  the  room.  It  was  a  pretty  room;  she 
saw  flowers,  and  the  gleam  of  books  against  the  walls.  It 
was  empty;  comfortable  chairs  with  a  great  many  cushions 
stood  near  the  fire. 

Phihppa  pushed  open  the  gate,  went  up  the  steps,  and 
rang  iha  bell.   Her  mouth  twisted  in  a  littk  angry,  defiant 
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smile;  then  as  she  heard  steps  approaching,  her  courage 
failed,  and  she  turned  to  hurry  away.  But  almost  at  once 
she  turned  back.  "  I  don't  care.  I  will  at  least  see  what 
the  hall  is  like!" 

A  neat  maid  opened  the  door,  and  Philippa's  heart 
failed:  she  had  made  no  plans,  had  acted  on  a  sudden, 
mischievous  impulse:  she  said  breathlessly: 

"  Oh — can  I  see — Mrs.  Jones?  " 

"  Will  you  come  this  way,  please." 

Horror-struck,  Philippa  followed  the  maid  into  the  room 
with  the  books  and  flowers. 

"  What  name,  miss,  please?  " 

"  Miss  Hamilton,"  PhiUppa  answered  with  mechanical 
obedience.  The  maid  went  out,  closing  the  door.  Philippa 
looked  round  wildly,  then  she  smiled. 

"  I  don't  care.  Her  name  shouldn't  be  Jones'.  It's 
ridiculous  that  her  name  should  be  jones!  I'm  in  the  room. 
I'll  ask  for  a  subscription  or  something.  What  nice  books. 
And  lovely  hlies  of  the  valley — " 

She  prowled  round  excitedly,  tried  every  chair  in  the 
room,  and  was  sunk  luxuriously  in  the  biggest  one  before  the 
fire  when  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Anne  Forsythecame 
in.    Philippa  jumped  up  hastily,  her  face  scarlet. 

"  Mrs.  Jones  is  dressing.  She's  so  sorry.  She  won't  be 
long.  I  suppose  you  are  from  the  Society  with  the  pro- 
spectus? "  She  broke  of!  eyeing  Fhilippa  with  a  sort  of 
pleasant  puzzlement. 

"  N — no,  oh,  no!  I— I  want  a  subscription — that's  all." 

"  I  see,"  said  Anne  Forsyth*;  and  waited. 

There  was  a  nlence :  the  clock  on  the  mantelshelf  chimed 
the  quarter  past  seven:  when  it  stopped  the  silence  grew 
appalling  to  Philippa,  but  she  stood  tongue-tied  by  a  new 
fear — suppose  her  request  was  acceded  to,  and  she  was 
given  a  donation?  An  hysterical  desire  to  laugh  assailed 
her,  then  she  said,  with  an  impudent  desperation :  "  I  want 
a  subscription  towards  a  fund  for  protecting  the  Kangaroo 
in  Australia." 
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"  I  see.    Will  half  a  crown  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  We — ^we  don't  take  less  than  a  pound." 

"Oh!  I  think  I  have  a  pound  in  my  purse.  I  hit  it 
here  somewhere." 

She  moved  across  to  a  bureau  in  the  comer,  and  picked 
up  a  purse:  Philippa  watchea  her  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
received  the  sovereign  and  stood  looking  down  at  it  in  her 
hand.  Then  she  jerked  up  her  head,  and  her  stormy  eyes 
met  the  quiet  grey  eyes  of  Anne  Forsythe. 

"  Suppose  I'd  wadked  out  with  it?  "  Phihppa  said. 

Anne  smikd. 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't." 

Something  climbed  into  Philippa's  throat,  a  desperate 
longing  to  cry  nearly  choked  her:  she  stood  staring  at  the 
clear,  pate,  khidly  face  before  her.  Then  she  put  the  money 
down  on  to  the  table. 

"I'm  Sony;  of  course  you  guessed.  It  was  a  silly 
joke,"  she  said  brusquely,  and  marched  to  the  door. 
Anne  Forsjrthe's  voice  stopped  her — ^it  was  a  very 
pleasant  voice  aiid  capable  of  expressing  a  very  honest 
kindliness — "  I  wonder,  as  you  are  here,  if  you'd  mind 
just  waiting  while  I  write  a  post-card  and  posting  it  for  me." 

Philippa  turned  round. 

"  What  for?    You've  plenty  of  servants." 

It  was  very  rude :  she  panted  for  somethiug  ruder  yet 
to  say. 

Anne  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"That  won't  do,  evidently.  Don't  go — pleast.  You 
know,  I  should  be  justified  in  calling  a  policeman.  Won't 
you  tell  me  why  you  invented  the  needy  Kangaroo?  What 
did  you  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jones  for?  " 

"  I  didn't.  I  never  dreamt  she'd  be  Mrs.  Jones!  Except 
in  a  book — its  so  funny — "  Philippa  began  to  laugh. 
"  How  could  I  dream  Mrs.  Jones  would  Kve  here?  I — 
don't  know  v  hy  I  did  il  quite.  I'd  been  looking  in  at  all 
the  windows,  and — and  they  drew  all  the  curtains,  except 
this  room,  and  it  looked  so  nice,  and  I  got  wild,  and  rang  the 
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bt  11,  and  then  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  so  1  asked  for  Mrs. 

Jit 
ones —  ... 
She  stopped  abruplly.  fnmtaag.  hating  to  say  even  so 

much. 

"  I  see,"  Anne  said  thoughtfuUy. 
"  I'm  sorry."  PhiUppa  said,  and  turned  again  to  the  door. 
"  Your  face  seems  so  familiar  somehow.   What  did  you 
say  your  name  was? "  Anne's  voice  said  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way.  .  .      ,     ,        .  ^, 

Philippa  turned :  Anne  was  startled  at  the  change  m  the 
almost  sullen  face;  it  was  vivid  now.  aUve,  glowmg.  She 
could  not  know  that  again  for  the  girl  there  was  opening 
up  the  possibiUty  of  an  adventure;  she  could  not  know  thMX 
in  that  moment  she  was  sIknUy  hailed  as  cousin!  But 
Anne's  intuitions  seldom  led  her  astray,  and  she  followed  up 
the  altogether  fabricated  idea  of  a  resemblance  with  energy. 

"  Philippa  Mary  Hamilton."  the  words  dropped,  one  by 
one,  from  Philippa's  breathkss  hps. 

"  Hamilton?   Surely— your  father—" 

"  He  died  fifteen  months  ago.   Did  you  know  hmi? 

"  No.  not  I  myseU.  But  an  aunt  of  mine— what  was 
his  name? — " 

"Harold."  ^  „ 

'•  Oh  yes.  of  course.  So  you  are  his  daughter.  My 
aunt  is  abroad,  but  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  you— I'm 
staying  here  tiU  Wednesday.  I  wonder  if  you  would  come 
and  see  me  at  my  fiat  in  Seymour  Square-on  Thursday? 
Come  to  tea,  will  you?  " 


CHAPTER  IX 


SOME  day,"  Anne  said,  "  I  hope  the  '  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society '  will  form  a  de- 
partment for  (kaling  with  mental  ana  spiritual 

cruelty." 

Philippa,  crouched  up  on  a  cushion  before  the  fire, 
nodded  her  head  thoughtfully.  She  had  known  Anne  For- 
sythe  for  some  months  now,  and  graMly  had  unfolded  a 
little  of  her  life  to  her. 

"  Your  father,"  Anne  said,  "  was  quite  as  guilty  as  the 
man  who  is  imprisoned  for  starving  his  child." 

"  OhI  "  Phihppa  said. 

"  He  starved  you  mentally  and  spiritually." 

Phihppa  frowned  into  the  fire. 

"  It  was  more  fun  and  frivolity  he  starved  me  of —I 
mean  that's  what  I  wanted— what  I  want  now,"  she  said 

brusquely. 

Anne  laughed. 

"  Oh,  PhU,  you're  delightfully  honest" 

Phihppa  lifted  her  head  with  a  jerk. 
I'm  not!    I'm  a  hypocrite.    I  hate  myself  for  it." 

"  You?  "  Anne's  grey  eyes  were  amused:  they  rested 
on  Philippa's  frowning  face  thoughtfully.  "  How?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  say  things  I  don't  mean.  I  a^jreed  to-day  when  Mrs. 
Smith  said  Arthur  had  Uuutiful  eyes.  He  has  sharp 
httle  twinkly  blue  eyes,  only  she's  so  fond  of  him.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  had  made  nule  remarks  alxjut  his  nose!  " 

"  You  couldn't— with  kindness — give  her  your  tnw 
apmkm,"  Aaae  said  amusedly. 

"  She  wo^n't  let  nae  be  »knt." 
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"  What  you  call  hypocrisy  is  very  often  the  salve  that 
oils  life's  wheels,"  Anne  said. 

"  I  don't  hke  oil  anyway,  nasty,  greasy  stuff — it  won't 
even  fry  fish  without  making  such  a  smell  you  can't  use  it !  " 

"  I  consider  yo'j're  rather  too  honest — that  is,  for  this 
ordinary  civilized  life  of  ours,  scHoetimes  you're  quite 
brutal." 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  to  Ix^  honest  to  the  people  you  don't 
care  about!  "  Phihppa  said  naively. 
"  I  wonder,"  Anne  said,  and  paused. 

"  What  do  you  wonder?  " 

"  I  was  wondering  what  sort  of  man  you  will  marry." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  flame  of  startled  colour 
that  leapt  to  Philippa's  cheeks;  so  surprised  that  sbe  caaiA 
hardly  check  aii  exclamation.  She  had  not  thought  there 
was  any  man  in  Philippa's  Hfe ;  she  could  not  behevc  it  now; 
she  was  puzzled.  Philippa  did  not  reply,  and  Anne  was 
silent. 

After  a  while  Philippa  said  restlessly,  a  trifle  aggres- 
sively : 

"  Why  should  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shall 

marry?  " 

"  Becausi!  I  hope  you  will." 

"  You're  not  married!  " 

Anne  laughed. 

"  No,  I'm  not." 

"  Well,  you're  happy." 

"  Very  happy  indeed." 

"  You — ^wouldn't  be  so  happy  if  you  were  married." 
"  Possibly  not;  possibly  happier." 
Philippa  looked  up  at  her  with  a  childish  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  I've  always  thought  you  were  so  happy." 
Anne  smiled. 

"  So  I  am,  you  funny  child.  But  that  dtx;sn't  prevent 
my  knowing  that  I  might  have  the  jwwer  of  gieater  happiness 
still  within  me." 
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"  I  don't  kuow  what  you  nMan." 
Anne  suddenly  bent  forward  and  stroked  Philippa's  head. 
Philippa  was  surprised:  Anne  was  not  at  all  a  caressing 

woman. 

"  You've  rather  a  nice  little  head  to  stroke,  Philippa, 
it's  like  a  smooth  Uttle  cocoanut." 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  you,"  Phihppa  said  inccmsequently. 

"  How?   And  for  Heaven's  sake,  why? " 

"  It  must  feel  so  nice— make  you  feel  so  nice  inside— to 
—to  have  the  power  of  making— of  making  other  people  feel 
so  nice— oh,  I  can't  explain.  I  never  can.  Tell  we  what  you 
mean  about  being  happier  perhaps  if  you  were  married." 

"  I  meant  this:  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
big  and  so— wonderful  as  marriage.  I'm  not  talking  of  the 
ordinary—" 

"No:  the  book  ones." 

"  Put  it  that  way.  if  you  like.  I  think  it  must  bring  out 
everything  that  is  in  you — one  way  or  the  other— all  your 
capacity  for  sadness  and  for  joj.  And  I  think  if  it  is  a 
happy  love  no  one  on  earth,  nol  knowing  it,  could  be  quite 
so  happy." 

Philippa  w-is  silent :  Anne  was  puzzled  by  her  ex|Messk>n 
of — was  it  distaste?   Fear?   What  was  it? 

"  But  I  have  never  met  a  man  I  could  care  for  in  that 
way,"  she  went  on.  "  I'm  very  fond  of  men.  I've  quite  a 
lot  of  men  friends,  and  two  real  friends.  And  1  think  I'm  a 
very  great  deal  happier  as  I  am  than  I  shouki  be  married  to 
either  of  the  men  I  could  have  married." 

Phihppa's  reply  surprised  her:  it  seemed  to  her  inap- 
propriately childish.  "  Did  two  men  ask  you  to  marry 
them?   How  awful!  "  she  said  solemnly. 

"  It  wa^'t  nice,"  Anne  said  curtly.  "  One  wa^  very 
painful— I  was  so  fond  of  ixim.  Still  I  suppose  it's  quite 
an  ordinary  sort  of  event." 

Phihppa  shivered. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  no  one  will  ever  ask  me  to  marry  him ! ' 
"  It  is  horrid  if  you  don't  care  for  him." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  that  I  might  care  I  "  Philippa  blurted 
out. 

"  You  mean,  you  don't  want  to  get  married?  " 

Philippa  nodded :  for  a  moment  Anne  caught  sight  of 
her  face  in  the  fire-light,  and  again  she  was  puzzled. 

"  Why  do  you  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  child?" 

Philippa  was  siknt,  her  eyes  fixed  broodingly  on  the  fire : 
suddenly  in  the  red  heart  of  it  she  saw  her  mother's  beauti- 
ful passionate  face ;  in  her  ears  her  voice,  strong  with  feehng 
even  in  that  last  minute  of  life,  rang :  "  May  you  never  know 
the  curse  of  love!  " 

She  turned  with  a  shiver  and  hid  htx  eyes  against 
Anne's  knee. 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  married.  I  don't  want  to  care  for 
a  man,"  she  said  in  a  nnothered  voice. 

Anne  was  silent :  she  was  never  a  talkative  woman. 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  get  married?  Why  do  you 
talk  a.>^  if  you  think  I  will?  "  Phihppa's  voice  was  almost 
peevish. 

"  Because  I  hope  you  will.  Because  I  think  it  woukl 
be  the  best  thing  for  you.  Because—" 

What?  ArA  it  wouldn't  be  the  best  thing.  I  want 
to  be  free  and  independent.   I— I  should  di»  if  I— I— 

What  else  were  you  going  to  say?  " 
"  ShaU  I  say  it,  Phihppa? " 

Philippa  lifted  her  head  defiantly,  and  kwked  into 

Anne's  face. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  because  I  think  you  have  it  in  you  to  love 
a  man  with  all  your  heart  and  sotil.  child." 

Philippa  sprang  to  her  feet:  her  eyes  had  dilated,  the 
colour  flooded  her  face  again. 

"  I  haven't:  I  haven't!  I  should  hate  him!  1 
haven't!"  She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  "Why 
do  you  say  that,  Anne  ?  "  she  adced  jHteoudy.  "  Oh,  I  wish 
you  liadn'l  naid  that!  " 

Aiine  rose  too,  anu  stood  looking  at  her. 
6 
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"  Philippa,  there  isn't— you  don't  mean—" 
Philippa  met  her  eyes,  then  laughed  iu  a  Ineathkss  sort 
of  way. 

"  Good  gracious,  no  I  Oh  no.  thank  Heaven,  and  never 

wiU  be!" 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  feel — " 

"  Oh.  it's  only  that  I  haven't  any  taste  for  matrimony." 
Philippa  said  carelessly. 

"  Somebody  coming."  Anne  said.  "  I  hope  it's  Dick 
Charters." 

"  Mr.  Brent,"  the  maid's  voice  said. 

Philippa  hung  back  shyly  in  the  shadows :  for  a  moment 
she  forgot  herself  as  Michael  Brent  entered  the  room,  just  for 
a  moment  she  thought  mconsequently  that  he  was  Bour- 
chier.  Then  she  saw  great  differences  and  smiled  scorn- 
fully. The  next  instant — ^not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  her  talk  with  Anne— a  thought  dar  :ed  terribly  across  her 
mind — suppose  she  fell  in  love  with  this  man?  She  went 
forward  in  answer  to  a  word  from  Anne,  red-faced,  awkward, 
quite  silent. 

"  I  expect  Dick  this  evening.   When  I  heard  your  ring 
I  was  sure  it  was  Dick,"  Anne  said. 
"  ReaUy?  " 

There  was  rather  an  awkward  pause. 
"  Do  sit  down."  Anne  said.   "  That  chair  is  very  com- 
fortable." 

"  All  your  chairs  are."  he  said. 

"  Hasn't  it  turned  cold?  "  Anne  remarked.   "  A  fire  in 
July!   One  can  never  save,  even  on  coal  nowadays." 
"  No."  he  said  absenUy. 

His  eyes  were  trying  to  pierce  the  shadows  where 
Philipna  sat,  like  a  shy,  obstinate  child  refusing  to  come 

out  and  be  polite. 

"  I  came  ahjut  the  fund  for  the  Penrudden  fishermen," 
he  said  abruptly.  "  Are  you  interested  in  fishermen.  Miss 
Hamilton?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  them,"  Philippa  said. 
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He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 
"  £r— it's  rather  dark.   Do  you  mind  if  I  switch  on  the 
light,  Anne?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  Anne  said. 

He  switched  on  the  electric  hght,  then  turned  delibe- 
rately and  looked  at  Philippa.  He  saw  her  in  her  comer,  a 
slim  girl  in  a  white  frock,  with  a  dark  head,  and  a  pair  of 
grave  young  eyes  in  a  pale  face.  He  frowned  and  bent  his 
eyes  to  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Lord  Hardington  has  promised  us  a  hundred  pounds — 
with  a  condition,"  he  said  flapping  the  paper  against  his  hand. 

"  Are  the  Penrudden  fidwrmen  the  ones  who  had  their 
boats  all  smashed  up  in  harbour? "  suddenly  inquired 
PhiUppa. 

"  Yes,  poor  beggars." 

Philippa  came  forward. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  explain.  I  couldn't  understand 
it  a  bit  in  the  Daily  Tale." 

"  You'd  Ix'  a  genius  if  you  could.  Their  sea  chap  never 
saw  a  boat  or  a  fisherman  in  his  life,  I  should  say.  It  was  a 
most  curious  thing:  there  had  been  no  great  wind;  one  of 
the  men  woke  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  heard  a  tremendous 
surf  outside  against  the  island  and  the  pier.  He  turned 
out — in  a  few  minutes  they'd  all  turned  out.  It  was  like  a 
breaking  cliff  over  the  pier,  they  say,  arid  a  tremendous  nin 
in  the  harbour,  the  boats  were  surging  and  straining.  It 
was  about  half  an  hour  before  high  tide.  You  should  hear 
the  fishermen  describe  it.  I  wasn't  there,  but  I've  been 
down  since.  They  went  off  to  the  pier  head  to  try  and  get 
the  baulks  down.  They  swung  out  the  first  one,  dropped  it 
into  the  slots,  and  it  was  no  sooner  unhooked  than  the  sea 
came  in  and  lifted  it  right  out — carried  it  away:  they  got 
the  second  into  place,  and  the  third  on  top  of  it,  swimg  out 
the  fourth,  in  came  a  big  sea,  hfted  out  those  two  and  took 
them  right  away  down  to  Penloe.  Well,  the  next  baulk  was 
too  long,  you  see — jammed — they  got  in  two  on  top  of  that, 
but  there  was  nothing  beneath  them  to  break  the  wave — 
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they  got  the  full  force  of  a  big  wave  and  smashed.  Awful 
hud  luck.  You  see,  by  that  time  a  lot  of  the  boats  had 
parted  and  gone  adrift ;  two  of  th  big  n.acken  1  drivers  were 
running  loose  in  the  harbour,  smashing  things  right  and  left. 
A  few  of  the  boats  held  on.  but  mo»t  of  them  were  badly 
damaged.  It't  the  height  of  the  pikhaid  leaaon  too.  poor 
beggars." 

"  And  Lord  Hardington's  condition?  '  Anne  said. 
"  That  no  fisherman  receives  anything  unlesa  he  first 
signs  the  pledge!  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity!  ' 

"  1  won't  agree  to  it,"  he  said  concisely. 
"  But  a  hundred—"  Anne  hesitated.   "  The  money  is 
coming  in  so  slowly,  Mike." 

"  I  won't  have  it."  he  repeated. 
Anne  was  silent. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"I  can't  decide  off  hand  like  that!"  she  said,  and 
Philippa  was  surprised  to  hear  the  irritation  in  her  voice. 
"  To  me  clothes  and  food  seem  to  balance  the  possible  hurt 
to  their  feelings." 

"  Their  feelings?    I'm  thinking  of  mine." 

"  And  you  think  your  feelings  worth  all  that?  " 

"  How  are  you  thinking  of  yours?  "  put  in  Phihppa  again. 

He  frowned  impatiently,  then  catching  sight  of  her 
intensely  interested  face,  smiled  kindly. 

"  I've  principles,  Miss  Hamilton.  Old-fashioned,  I  know, 
but  I've  got  them.  1  rather  cherish  them,  and  this  thing 
would  go  dead  against  thera." 

"Would  it?  How?" 

"Jam.  with  a  pill— beastly  mean  sort  of  advantage 
to  take.  Give  with  one  hand,  and  slap  your  face  with  the 
other.  Like  springing  a  hymn  or  a  sennon  on  a  lot  of  folk 
at  a  dance.  Like  -all  sorts  of  objectionable  tl.ings.  A  gift 
witd  conditions  l)ecomes  an  insuU,  and  an  msufferablo 
thing  to  accept." 

Philippa  nodded  thoughtfully. 
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"  It's  true,  isn't  it,  Anne?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  from  our  point  of  view.  Whether  it's  not 
beinp  hyper-sensitive  to  refute  a  hundred  pounds! "  she 
ended  with  a  little  shrug. 

"  1  uun't  do  it,"  he  repeated. 

"  You  think  the  safe-gutrding  of  your  pride  worth  it?  " 
Anne  said,  flushing  a  little. 

"  1  do.  I  refuse  to  see  my  name  heading  this  thing 
under  those  circumstances.  You  and  1  are  the  parties,  of 
course,  to  accept  or  refuse  thn  donation.  If  we  don't  agree 
I  will  withdraw." 

"  Shall  you  withdraw  your  money  too?  "  Anne  said,  and 
PhiUppa  felt  a  little  shock  of  hurt  surprise. 

"  That's  not  up  to  your  usual  style,  is  it?  "  he  said 
shortly. 

Philippa  grew  hot;  she  decided  that  she  dki  not  care 
much  for  him. 

*•  I  thought  you  might  consider  it  detrimental  to  your 
principK  .i  to  give  to  tho  '-ame  cause  as  I>ord  Hardington," 
said  Anne,  and  bit  her  Up  at  her  foohshness  in  descending  to 
self-justification. 

He  explained  with  a  cool  patience.  "  No,  not  at  all. 
My  objection  is  to  be  known  as  the  leader,  the  organiser,  the 
moving  spirit  of  a  fund  that  is  to  be  dealt  out  in  a  pecu- 
liarly insulting  way,  and  a  way  directly  opposed  to  my  iMin- 
ciples;  I  don't  even  wish  the  fishermen  to  become  teetotallers. 
1  don't  wish  any  lot  of  men  to  become  teetotallers— only  a 
particular  case  here  and  there.  If  I  wished  all  men  to  give 
up  drink,  I  should  be  a  teetotaller  myself,  wbkh  Lord 
Hardington  certainly  is  not." 

"  He  has  the  self<ontrol  which  these  fishermen  lack, 
and  never  drinks  too  much." 

"  They  have  the  control  that  comes  of  wrestling  with  the 
sea  for  a  living!  "  he  said  brusquely.  "  Drunkenness  is  not 
at  all  common  amongst  them.  Lord,  who's  to  blame  a 
chap  for  taking  too  much  occasionally,  when  you  think  of 
the  hardness  of  his  life?  " 
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"  One  doesn't  blame  them,"  Anne  said.   "  But  one 

wants  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  get  dnmk." 

"Does  one?  I  don't.  I  think  the  pleasure  of  a  mug 
of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whiskey  is  v/orth  an  occasional 
lapse! " 

Philippa  was  shocked :  he  met  her  expressive  eyes  and 
laughed.  She  felt  a  curious  anger  with  him  because,  when 
he  laughed  there  was  a  far-away  resemblance  to  Bourchier. 
"  You're  not  nearly  so  nice,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  And 
you're  colder  and  cynical.  You're  not  a  bit  like  him,  except 
the  way  your  face  creases." 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  Aime,  "  can  you  make  up  your  mind 
by  to-morrow?  " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  pause :  he  was  looking  again  at  Philippa. 

"Know  my  nephew  well,  Miss  Hamilton?"  he  said, 
folding  up  the  paper  he  had  held 'all  the  time. 

"  Your  nephew?   Oh,  no,"  Philippa  rephed. 

"  Dick  Charters  is  his  nephew,"  Anne  explained.  "  Miss 
Hamilton  has  never  met  him,"  she  added. 

"  No?  Well,  I  must  be  off,"  but  he  stood  frowning 
at  his  paper.  "Dick  coming  here  to-night,  did  you 
say?  " 

"  He  won't  come  now.  He  told  me  that  if  he  weren't 
here  by  nine,  he  wouldn't  be  coming.  Someone  has  a  most 
wonderful  model,  and  Dick  is  sometimes  allowed  to  do  pencil 
studies  of  her  in  the  evening,  I  believe.  His  pencil,"  she 
turned  to  Philippa,  "  is  exquisite." 

"  He's  a  lazy  young  scamp.  Good-night." 

When  he  haid  gone  Anne  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the 
fire. 

"  He  has  made  me  feel  cold,"  she  said. 
"  Don't  you  like  him?  "  Phihppa  asked. 
"  Oh,  yes!   We  are  real  good  friends — ^he  and  I.  I've 
known  him  for  years." 
Philippa  smiled. 
"  What's  the  '  but,'  Anne?  " 
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"  Well,  hasn't  evcrycme  a  '  but '  attached  to  him  sane- 

where?  " 

"  Most  people  have  heaps,  I  expect." 

" His  particular  •  but '  is  hardness,  I  think.  Hestoo 
haidonDick;  he  never  makes  sufficient  allowance.  Iwont 
plead  the  artistic  temperament;  that  is  ^«^y 
Slackness  and  weakness  and  seU-mdiJgence. 
artist,  you  know,  and  he  can't  work  hke  a  machine.  I  hke 
Dick,  he's  a  real  nice  boy,  and  very  ^1^;!;^ •  ^3*^^^^ '^^!' 
guardian,  you  know.  Dick's  noHazy!  Oh,  Phihppa,  that  s 
the  Profei)r's  voice !   I  don't  feel  a  bit  hke  hmi  to-night. 

"  I  think  I'll  go,  Anne— " 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  hear  you  speaking  of  gomg.  Miss 
Hamilton?  I  am  exceedingly  worried.  My  paper  on 
Renaissance  phraseology  refuses  to  be  written.  Thehnman 
brain  is  a  most  curious  thing :  I  re  ally  think  I  need  consola- 
tion to-night."  He  smilfed  benignly  down  upon  them: 
Philippa  shivered  with  a  sharp  recollection  of  a  snmlar  gea 
one  night  in  her  father's  room  at  WestauMter.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  been  one  of  his  rare  visitors:  Phihppa  had  known 
him  sUghtly  for  several  years;  on  one  occasion  he  haa 
brought  her  a  box  of  chocolates.      .     ^  .  „ 

"There  is  a  comfortable  chaur,  Professor,  Anne 

Thank  you,  thank  you.  All  your  chairs  are  comfort- 
able, Miss  Forsythe.  I  sometunes  question  how  far  one 
should  allow  mere  comfort  or  discomfort  to  afect  ones 
work.  It  seems  derogatory  to  the  work  to  allow  a  badly- 
served  meal  to  interfere  with  it,  derogatory  to  one  s  self- 
esteem,  yet-I  confess  it  with  shame-domestic  worms  do 
affect  my  work.  Strive  as  I  may  agaiwt  tteir  I«|Ailous 
influence.  I  faU!  Yes.  I  acknowtedge  that  I  fail! 
Anne  laughed. 

"  Does  that  mean  that  the  new  housekeeper  isn  t  a 

success? " 

He  screwed  up  his  eyes  in  his  kind  smile. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  it  means  }ust  that.  A 
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terrible  confesnon,  is  it  not,  for  a  kamed  man  of  letters? 

Philippa,  you  will  respect  my  secret,  will  you  not?  " 

Philippa  nodded:  she  liked  him  the  better  for  his 
weakness. 

"  What  does  she  do?  "  she  asked. 

He  lifted  his  hands. 

"  What  does  she  not  do?  She  possesses  the  essentially 
— forgive  me — ^feminine  power  of  what  is  vulgarly  spoken 
of  as  putting  them  all  by  the  ears!  All  the  servants  are  in 
revolt.  My  cook  sent  up  an  almost  uneatable  dinner. 
When  I  remonstrated  she  sent  me  the  reply  that  '  Them 
was  her  orders! '  Ah,  daily  do  I  wish  my  good  and  valued 
Mrs.  Thinger  had  never  married  again! " 

Philippa  rose,  and  Anne  smiled  mischievously  when 
the  Professor  gallantly  rose,  too,  to  escort  her  to  her 
destination. 

At  the  private  door  of  the  shop  in  Princes  Street  hd  held 
her  hand  in  his,  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

"  You  are  experiencing  a  very  hard  time,  Philippa.  I 
admire  your  courage  and  perseverance.  I  want  you, 
my  dear  child,  to  remember  that  I  am  an  old  friend. 
I  regret  greatly  that  I  lost  sight  of  you  for  so  long. 
My  research  work  took  me,  as  you  know,  abroad.  Will 
you  promise  alwa]rs  to  remember  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
your  father's?  " 

"  Yes,"  Philippa  said. 

The  Professor,  standing  beneath  the  street  lamp,  smiled 
down  upcm  her  gently.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  start 
gUmmered  mistily  through  the  smoke,  the  scent  of  sweet 
peas  came  in  Uttle  whifis  to  them  from  a  flower  stall  near  by. 
Philippa  was  touched. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Poor  httle  lonely  child!  "  he  murmured. 

Philippa's  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears:  it  was  such 
a  beautiful  night,  and  the  thought  of  the  Uttle  oniony  stair- 
case, and  perlu^  the  baby  would  be  crying—"  I  am  going 
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to  get  you  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas,"  the  Professor  said.  ' '  The 
scent  is  reaUy  very  beautiful."  _ 

PhiUppa,  hurrying  up  the  oniony  staircase  with  tne 
sweet  peas  pressed  tightly  to  her  nose,  wondered  remorse- 
fully why  she  had  never  considered  the  poor  old  Professor 
in  any  light  but  that  of  an  unmitigated  bore. 


CHAPTER  X 


ANNE  had  tried  to  find  something  more  suitable  for 

/  \  Philippa  to  do,  although  Philippa  had  told  her 
J.  \^  plainly  that  on  the  whole  she  preferred  her  present 
humble  occupation  to  that  of  com:  jiion. 

"  They  interest  me,"  she  declared  stubbornly.  "  Arthur 
is  an  endless  source  of  wonder  and  awe  to  me.  His  spirits 
are  marvellous;  nothing  quenches  them,  not  even  Mrs. 
Smith's  bad  headaches!  The  customers  are  quite  thrilling. 
And  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  mine  of  hard-headed  wisdom." 

Of  the  days  when  she  hated  it  all  she  made  no  mention : 
she  clung  nervously  to  the  place,  afraid  of  what  she  might 
find  if  she  ventured  forth.  And  Anne  perforce  let  her  stay 
there,  since  she  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover  any 
post  sufficiently  attractive  to  mike  it  worth  her  while  to 
leave  the  Uttle  milUner's  shop. 

Neverthekss  Philippa  was  offered  other  work,  which  she 
accepted,  and  for  which  she  received  remuneration. 

She  came  back  from  a  walk  one  evening  and  found  a 
letter  in  Professor  Elkington's  handwri^  ng  awaiting  her. 
She  took  it  up  to  her  room  with  her :  it  aslnd  her  if  she  could 
possibly  manage  to  come  to  his  house  every  morning  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  copy  out  his  notes;  it  assured  her  the 
task  would  be  no  easy  one,  as  she  could  judge  from  the 
present  specimen  of  his  writing,  but  be  would  be  very  grate- 
ful if  she  would  undertake  the  task,  as  he  found  it  impossible 
to  work  with  an  uncongenial  spirit  in  the  room.  He  told 
her  very  earnestly  that  the  lady  typists  he  had  tried  had  all 
proved  detrimental  to  his  work,  and  that  he  had  always 
found  Philippa's  a  soothing  influence.  He  wound  up  by 
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assuring  her  that  her  handwriting  would  do  quite  as  well  as 

typing. 

Philippa  put  down  the  letter  and  laughed:  it  struck  her 
as  exquisitely  humorous  that  Professor  Elldngton  should 
hail  her  as  a  congenial  spirit.  Still  she  recognized  the 
kindly  impulse  that  had  dictat  '  the  letter,  and  she  went 
down  to  the  dining-room  for  supper  determined  to  ask  Mrs. 
Smith  it  she  could  let  her  have  two  hours  off  in  the  morning. 
She  found  no  one  in  the  dining-room  except  the  three 
children.  Gladys  and  Ferdinand  were  whispering  and 
looking  sly,  while  Isabella  pretended  to  look  at  a  book  of 
post  cards,  her  large  ears  on  the  strttch  all  the  while,  her 
sharp  little  face  baffled  and  furious. 

"  Gladys  tried  on  your  hat  this  evening,  Miss  Hamilton! " 
she  said  breathlessly,  as  PhiUppa  entered. 

"  Don't  care!  It's  not  much  of  a  hat  anyway,"  ob- 
served Gladys. 

"  All  the  same  you're  not  to  do  it  again,"  Philippa  said 

sternly.  , 

"  She'll  be  a  jolly  sight  prettier  than  you  when  she  s 
grown  up,  Miss  Hamilton."  ">ut  in  Ferdinand.  "  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  don't  become  Mrs  Frederick  Taylor  some  day, 
eh,  Gladys?  " 

Gladys  giggled  and  tossed  her  black  head. 

"  Freddy  said  he'd  never  seen  a  pair  of  finer  eyes  in  his 
life!  "  Ferdinand  went  on. 

Philippa  took  no  notice. 

"  He  said  too  that  he'd  never  seen  an  uglier  girl  than 
Issy!  "  added  Gladys. 

Isabella's  pale  little  face  flamed;  she  turned  a  pair  of 
anguished  eyes  on  Philippa. 

Philippa  s?\id  unexpectedly  : 

"  You've  a  nicer  Uttle  face  than  Gladys,  Isabella,  so 
don't  you  worry." 

IsabeUa  said  nothing:  she  bent  her  head  over  the  post- 
card album. 

Gladys  shrieked  with  laughter,  and  fingered  her  black 
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curls.   Ferdinand  whispered  budly  something  about  birds 

of  a  feather. 

Arthur  came  into  the  room  walking  with  a  Ump. 

"  The  smell  of  supper  in  the  kitchen  smashed  my  leg," 
he  said.  "  Onions — spell  it  with  a  '  we,'  Sammy.  Potatoe 
pie,  Mary  calls  it!  I  should  confer  upon  it  the  cognomen  of 
condensed  stinkatum — Who  goes  there :  Halt !  The  bell  at 
the  private  entrance.  Jinmiy  Brown  for  a  wager — " 

He  pranced  to  the  street  door:  the  chiF'  n  crowded 
after  him  inquisitively. 

Phihppa  heard  a  voice — a  pleasant  voicr  .lot  the  sort  of 
voice  she  expected  at  all — ask  if  Miss  Hamilton  were  in. 
Surely  she  knew  the  voice  ? 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you.  Miss  Hamilton!  Oh,  isn't 
he  &  swell  ^ 

"  Prince  of  Wales  isn't  in  it ! " 

"  Mr.  Brent  to  see  you.  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Arthur's 
voice.  "  If  you'll  wait  a  minute  I'll  light  the  gas  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Anne  wanted  a  note  delivered  to  you  to-night,  Miss 
Hamilton,"  said  Michael  Brent,  coming  into  the  room.  "  I 
was  coming  to  Chelsea,  so  brought  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  Philippa  said. 

"  I'm  to  take  her  an  answer,  I  think." 

Phihppa  opened  the  note: 

"  Dear  Philippa, — Come  to  the  Lyric  to-morrow  even- 
ing. Box  there  and  two  men.  Bearer,  one,  the  other 
Norman  Ford.  Don't  just  send  '  yes,'  I  want  a  nice  note. 
I've  got  the  feeling  deep  down  that  women  aren't  as  decent 
as  men.  I  get  it  sometimes,  and  hate  it.  So  remind  me 
what  a  particularly  decent  female  chiM  you  are. 

"Anne  (idiot)" 

The  awful  joke  of  the  signature — ^worthy  of  Arthur 
himself — was  so  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
thoroughly  characteristic,  that  Phihppa  laughed  out. 
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"  ru  go  and  write  an  answer,"  she  said.  "  Do  you 

mind  waiting?  " 

"  Not  at  all.    I'm  in  no  hurry. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  wrote  to  Anne. 

"  Look  in  the  glass  and  you'U  see  a  female  so  decent 
that  she  beats  aU  the  men  ever  created  rolled  into  a  lump, 
was  one  of  the  things  she  wrote. 

When  she  brought  it  down  to  the  dining-room  she  found 
no  one  there  but  Isabella.  ,  ^,  ^  , 

"  He's  in  the  drawing-room  with  father,  and  Gladys  and 
Ferdy  are  listening  outside  the  door.   /  haven't  listened. 

Miss  Hcimilton."  .  . .  ,,,, 

i  am  glad  to  hear  it.  but  I  should  be  gladder  still  if  you 

weren't  so  fond  of  telling  tales.  Isabella." 

She  went  along  the  passage  to  the  drawmg-room.  hearing 
a  scurry  of  feet  as  she  approached.  She  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  Michael  Bient  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  un- 
comfortable highly  ornamental  tapestried  chairs  with  Arthur 
ia  its  replica  opposite.   He  rose  as  Phihppa  entered,  and 

Arthur  rose  too.  , ,  , 

"  I  was  iu&t  asking  your  friend  if  he  would  sh^ J>"r 
humble  supi^r,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  this  room  would  be  at 

^"""l^T  "  '  .-nttman.  after  aU;  the  occasion  was 
one  very  spe.  uy  adapted  to  bring  out  aU  his  most  ex- 
cruciating Vrlt;  it  was.  in  fact,  the  sort  of  occasion  tha^ 
always  made  his  fertile  brain  fairly  overflow,  but  he  re- 
frained ;  his  tone  was  quite  grave  and  poUte. 

Mrs  Smith  bustled  in  in  a  hastUy  put  on  blue  silk  blouse 
Phihppa.  amused,  felt  really  sorry  that      had  forgotten 
to  puf  on  her  waist  belt.  To  her  surprise  Michael  Brent 
accepted  the  invitation  to  supper,  and  tbey  marched  mto 
the  dinine-room  in  solemn  silence,  and  sat  down  before  the 

was  s^U:  Philippa  saw  her  castmg  nerv^^gl^f^^^ 
Brent's  shirt  front:  presently  she  rose:  «  y««^J^^ 
me  a  moment.  Mr.  Brent,  the  girl's  forgotten  the  serviettes. 
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and  I'm  so  afraid  of  that  beautiful  shirt  front  of  yours!  " 
She  hurried  from  the  room,  unheeding  his  expostulatioiif. : 
they  heard  her  voice  in  the  passage :  "  Now  run  away,  d'you 
hear?  No,  you  can't  come  in  to  supper  to-night.  You 
must  have  it  in  the  kitchen— oh,  what  you  like—"  She 
rame  back  with  only  one  napkin  in  her  hand. 

"The  laundry  hasn't  sent  them  home  this  week.  Mr. 
Brent,  but  here's  one  for  you.  It's  left  from  Miss  Wilkin- 
son—she was  here  to  supper  last  night— such  a  nice  woman. 
I  m  sure  you'd  like  her,  and  such  a  lady.  There,  if  you'U 
just  tuck  that  in— now  I  feel  happier." 

Brent,  thanking  her  earnestly,  tucked  the  napkin  under 
his  chin :  his  blue  eyes  met  Philippa's  over  Miss  Wilkinson's 
serviette,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Smith,  recovering  a  little  from  hti  nervousness, 
smiled  expansively  upon  the  company. 

"  I  do  call  this  real  nice  and  homely  of  you.  Mr.  Brent. 
Arthur.  Mr.  Brent's  glass  is  nearly  empty.  Put  a  head  on 
it.    I  always  like  a  head  to  my  beer." 

"  There'll  be  a  foot  to  your  bier  too,  Martha,"  Arthur 
said  beginning  to  let  himself  go. 

Brent  smiled:  Philippa  saw  him  smile,  and  was 
astonished. 

"  Fond  of  a  joke,  Mr.  Brent?  "  Arthur  inquired.  "  So'm 
I.  Chap  said  to  me  to-day  that  I  ought  to  keep  a  book  and 
write  my  jokes  down,  have  'em  published—"  No  more  Dull 
Evenings!  Wit  for  All!  "—that  sort  of  title,  you  know 
'  Bound  to  seU,'  he  said.  I  replied, '  AU  books  are  bound 
to  sell— what  else  d'you  think  they're  'bound'  for!' 
Believe  I'd  joke  in  church,  if  it  wasn't  for  Martha  there! 
She  keeps  an  eye  on  me.    Rare  one  for  church  she  is! " 

"You  like  going  to  church?"  Brent  turned  to  her 
courteously. 

She  nodded  her  grey-brown  frizzed  head  vigorously. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  why  I  like  to  go  so  much 
Mr.  Brent,  but  I  do.   It  isn't  that  I'm  religious,  and  I  don't 
go  to  look  at  the  other  women's  clothes,  but  somehow  I  like 
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to  go.  I  like  getting  into  my  best  clothes,  and 
the  smell  and  the  warmth  of  the  church.  I  like  the 
hymns  and  the  psalms— it  gives  you  a  sort  of  com- 
fortable feeling  to  sing  as  loud  as  you  can.  I'm  not 
religious,  but  I  like  church,  it's  so  orderly  and  comfortable 
—I  sort  of  feel  there  is  someone  looking  after  things  a  bit 
somewhere— a  sort  of  policeman  who'll  look  after  you  and 
your  property  a  bit  so  long  as  you  don't  break  the  law.  Oh, 
I'm  a  great  churchgoer.  It  gives  me  a  nke  ieelmg  to  go 
along  to  church  and  sit  in  my  own  pew  and  come  home  to 
roa-^t  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  a  nap  after  it. 
That's  my  Sunday,  and  I  like  it!  " 

"  A  good.  oW,  typical  EngliA  Sunday,"  Brent  said. 

"  You're  not  one  of  these  move-with-the-times  gents 
then,  Mr.  Brent?  "  Arthur  inquired.  "  What  do  you  thmk 
of  these  Suffragettes  now?  " 

Philippa  looked  at  him  interestedly,  awaiting  his  answer : 
she  could  gather  nothing  from  his  face.  He  looked  up  and 
met  her  eyes;  he  smiled  amusedly. 

"  It's  too  serious  a  subject  to  discuss  with  this  delicious 
— er— "  he  raid,  and  he  screwed  up  his  eyes  at  PhiUppa 
in  an  irritating  way  that  suddenly  made  her  feel  young  and 
foolish. 

"  Potatoe  pie,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.   "  What  they  want  is 

a  man  of  their  own  to  manage!  Give  'em  a  man  to  twist 
and  turn  and  look  after,  and  you'd  hear  no  more  of  these 
window-smashings  and  bombs!  " 

"  Poor  little  Arthur,  you  can  hear  how  he's  bullied." 
Arthur  whimpered. 

"  But  a  lot  of  them  are  married,"  Philippa  objected. 

"  Your  view  is  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Smith,"  Brent  said 
gravely. 

"  If  they're  married,  they've  managed  their  men  too 
well!  "  declared  Mrs.  Smith.  "  They've  trained  'em  to  be 
so  perfect  there's  no  more  work  for  them  to  do.  So  they 
turn  and  start  on  some  one  else's  man— look  at  Mr.  Asquith 
now,  a  lot  of  'em  are  trying  to  manage  lum— -they  want  to 
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twist  and  alter  him  to  their  patt«m.  It's  woman's  nattivet 

Some  of  'em  let  the  husbands  go  when  the  children  come, 
they  use  up  their  managing  on  the  children,  but  most  of  'em 
keep  a  bit  for  the  husband.  It's  woman's  nature  to  want 
a  man  to  manage,  and  she'U  get  him  sonehow,  by  hook  <a 

by  crook!  " 

Arthur  gave  Brent  a  Magnificent  wink  signifying  that 
no  woman  on  earth  would  ever  dare  to  try  to  manage  him  I 
"  You'll  have  a  cup  of  tea,  won't  you,  Mr.  Brent?  "  Mrs. 
Smith  added.  "  Arthur  always  has  his  cup  of  tea  after  his 
glass  of  beer.  It's  nice  and  strong  now,  and  the  cheese  is 
close  to  your  hand." 

"  And  rather  too  close  to  your  nose  I "  observed  Arthur. 

Brent  declined  the  tea,  but  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
small  piece  of  cheese. 

Philippawas  intensely  interested :  shekx>ked  round  the 
little  close  room  with  its  red  and  gold  wallpaper,  its  heavy 
horse-hair  seated  chairs,  its  pink  vases  on  the  green  painted 
mantelshelf;  at  the  table  with  its  coarse  cloth,  its  artificial 
fern  in  a  green-papered  fempot,  and  ugly  china,  and  then 
she  looked  at  Brent,  sitting  there  at  hb  ease.  Yes,  it  was 
interesting. 

Arthur  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"  Well,  the  drawing-room's  at  your  service,  Mr.  Brent," 
he  said.  "  And  Mrs.  Smith  will  let  such  a  favoured  guest 
smoke  a  cigar  in  there,  eh,  Martha?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Brent,  and  very  welcome." 

Michael  Brent  rose  with  a  word  of  thanks. 

"  But  you've  nothing  you  want  to  say  to  me,  have  you?  " 
Philippa  said  surprised. 

"  Er— if  you  don't  mind—"  he  said,  holding  the  door 
open  for  her. 

Arthur  coughed  behind  his  hand,  and  winked  at 

Martha. 

PhiKppa  went  into  the  drawimsr-room;  Brent  followed 
and  closed  the  door.    She  stood  waiting. 

"  What  a  queer  collection  of  ornaments,"  he  said,  walk- 
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ing  round  the  room.  "  Look  at  th's  gorgeous  vehvt  boot 
beneath  a  glass  shade.  What's  it  meant  for?  " 

"  Ornament." 

"  Really?  In't  it  queer?  "  Ht  came  and  stood  oppo- 
site her  on  the  red  and  green  hearthrug.  "  So  this  is  where 
you  live?  "  he  said.   "  How  long  have  you  been  here? " 

"  Since  March." 

"  You've  stood  it  all  that  time  I  Good  Lord  t " 

"  I  like  them,"  Philippa  said  primly. 
"  Of  course,"  he  assented  gravely.  She  reddened  a 
little. 

"  What  did  you  want  roe  for?  Is  it  a  meiMge  from 

Anne?  " 

"  No.   I  gave  you  her  note.   Are  you  coming  to  the 
Lyric?  " 
"  Yes." 

"I've  never  seen  so  many  ornaments  in  my  hfe!  " 
he  ejaculated,  staring  at  the  marble-topped  sideboard. 
"There's  a. hip  I"  He  went  to  the  sideboard  and  picked  it 
up.  "  It's  heavy-^Munted  lead.  I  suppose.  A  very  original 
rig.   Have  you  seen  a  rig  like  that?  " 

"No:  it's  a  Uttle  like  a  Penzance  lugger,  isn't  it?  " 

He  put  the  toy  down  and  turned  to  her. 

"  You  know  the  Penzance  Inggen,  do  yon?  " 

"  I  was  bom  in  Cornwall." 

"Lord,  aren't  they  fine?  I've  just  bou/^ht  one-Hn 
pilchard  brat  she  was— a  little  beauty,  and  I'    raving  her 

altered  for  sailing.  You're  fond  of  sailing?  "  ht  broke  off 
looking  keenly  into  her  eager  young  face. 

"  I've  never  sailed  in  my  life:  I've  always  wanted  to." 

He  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down?  "  he  said. 

She  gave  him  a  surprised  glance.  "  I  thought  you  were 
going,"  she  said. 

"  You're  not  very  hospitable,  are  yoa?  " 

"  Why  should  I  be  ?  You  can't  want  to  stay  here," 

He  seemed  amused. 
7  . 
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"  WeU.  I'm  going." 

"  You  haven't  told  me  what  it  was  you  wanted  to  speak 
to  me  about." 

"  Did  I  say  there  was  anything?  "  he  asked. 
"  Yes;  or  you  inferred  it." 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  lead  you  to  expect  anything  interesting. 
I  merely  tiiought  my  good  host  and  hostess  would  be  hurt  if 
I  didn't  make  use  of  their  drawing-room  for  a  little  while." 

"Oh!  "  Philippa  said. 

There  was  a  silence:  his  eyes  roved  roimd  the  exces- 
sively ornamental  room  again. 

"  They're  clean  anyway,"  he  said  as  if  to  himself. 

"  Oh  yes.  Did  you  notice  a  money-box  on  the  side- 
board in  the  dining-room?  Every  one  who  makes  a  stain 
on  the  cloth  has  to  put  in  a  halfpenny  fine." 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't  tell  me  before  I  supped.  Nervous- 
ness would  have  made  me  upset  everything." 

"  The  money  goes  towards  buying  new  tablecloths  or 
towels  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Splendid  idea,"  he  said.  "  So  you're  Cornish  bom," 
he  added  reflectively.    "  What  part?  " 

"  The  south:  a  little  place  called  PenroUick." 

He  nodded. 

"  And  after  that,  you  live  here!  " 

"  Yes.   I've  got  to  work,  and  they  are  very  kind  to  me." 

"  ReaUy?  " 

"I've  had  other  work  offered  me  to-day.  Professor 
Elkington  wants  me  to  help  him  with  his  notes.  I  feel 
quite  proud." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  his  secretary?  " 

"  Oh  no,  two  hours  every  morning,  if  Mrs.  Smith  will 
let  me  go." 

"  Do  you  know  him  well?  " 

"The  Professor?  Oh  yes,  he  was  a  friend  of  my 
father's." 

He  nodded  again,  and  stood  sunk  in  thought:  then  he 
roused  himself. 
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"  Well,  good-night,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  decided  what  you're  going  to  do  about  Lord 
Hardington's  hundred  pounds?  "  she  asked  impulsively. 

"  Er— yes,"  he  replied  coldly.    "  Good-night." 

Philippa,  left  alone,  sent  a  childish  angry  grimace  after 
him. 

"  You've  asked  me  enough  questions!  I  hope  you'll  ask 
me  some  more  to-morrow  night,  and  then  I'll  snub  you, 

Mr.  Brent!" 

She  slipped  from  the  room  and  went  noiselessly  up  to 
her  bedroom.  She  took  ofE  her  frock  thoughtfully,  slipped 
into  her  dressing-jacket,  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 

"  Life's  getting  quite  full  and  exciting,"  she  thought, 
puUing  out  a  hairpin,  and  la3nng  it  in  her  lap. 

"  I  don't  like  him  as  much  as  Norman  Ford,"  she 
thought,  pulling  out  another.  "  Of  course  he's  much  older, 
he's  quite  old  really,  so  I  suppose  he  thinks  I'm  just  a  silly 
girl  to  be  snubbed  for  asking  a  question!  "  she  added  severail 
hairpins  to  the  little  heap  in  her  lap,  and  her  hair  came  roll- 
ing down  in  a  loose  black  coil.  She  rested  her  elbows  on 
the  window  sill  and  looked  out  over  the  house  tops;  her 
eyes  went  instinctively  to  the  south  where  there  was  always 
a  great  glow  in  the  sky,  as  if  a  building  were  on  j&re. 
A  clock  chimed,  then  struck  eleven  great  booming 
notes. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  very  nice  of  him  to  stay  and  take  us 
all  as  a  sort  of  show,"  she  thought. 

A  woman  screamed  somewhere  out  in  the  night ;  Philippa 
drew  back  from  the  window  with  a  shiver;  her  hands  over 
her  ears.  She  stood  a  minute,  shrinking  back  against  the 
table,  then  she  picked  up  a  brush  and  began  to  brush  out 
her  hair.  Suddenly  she  paused,  her  hand  arrested,  then  she 
moved  swiftly  to  the  bed,  and  stooping,  peered  beneath  it. 
Isabella,  in  nightgown  and  curl  papers  lay  there,  crying. 
Phihppa  seized  a  bare  leg  and  dragged  her  roughly  out. 

"It  wasn't  me!  Gladys  d-dared  me !  She  s-said  if  I'd 
{-find  out  what  you  did,  she'd  g-give  me — " 
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Philippa  flung  her  from  her  with  an  exclamation  of 

disgust. 

"  Go  out  of  my  room  at  once!   And  never  dare  to  come 

in  here  again!   Do  you  understand?  " 

But  Isabella  did  not  move:  she  stood  and  wept. 

Philippa  took  her  by  her  shoulder  and  dragged  her  to 
the  door. 

"Out  you  go!  You're  a  nasty,  mean,  pr3nng  little 
creature,  and  I'll  never  have  you  in  here  again!  " 

She  pushed  her  out  into  the  passage,  and  closed  and 
locked  her  door;  then  she  went  back  to  the  table,  and  con- 
tinued to  brush  her  hair.  Isabella's  sniffs  and  sobbings 
went  on  irritatingly  outside.  Philippa  called  to  her  several 
times  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  but  the  child  did  not  move.  At 
last  she  opened  the  door,  and  stood  looking  down  on  the 
sprawUng  figure. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed?  "  she  said  sternly. 

"  I  won't — n-never — till  you  m-make  it  up!  " 

"  You  want  me  to  forgive  you?  What's  the  use  of  that, 
Isabella?  It  won't  alter  the  fact  that  I  think  you're  an 
ungrateful,  sly  Httle  girl,  will  it?  " 

Isabella  sat  up  shivering  and  wiped  her  eyes  and  nose 
with  the  sleeve  of  her  nightgown. 

"  I  won't  never  d-do  it  again,"  she  whimpered. 

"  I  don't  trust  you." 

"  I  won't,  s'elp  me—" 

"  Hush,  IsabeUa!  " 

"  It's  an  awful  thing  to  say.   D'you  believe  me  now?  " 
"  Come  in  here." 
Isabella  followed  her  in. 

"  Sit  on  the  bed  and  pull  the  blanket  round  you." 

She  sat  there,  her  brimming  red  eyes  fixed  on  Philippa. 

"  Now,  why  did  you  do  it,  Isabella?  " 

"  Gladys  said  you  had  a  young  man,  and  sat  up  here 
writing  letters  to  him  and  p'raps  kissing  his  photograph,  and 
she  said  if  I'd  find  out  she'd  give  me  her  pot  of  red  janiums." 

"  And  didn't  it  strike  you  how  horrid  it  was?  " 
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She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  wanted  the  pot  of  red  janiixms." 

Philippa  f-ighed. 

"  Gladys  wanted  to  know  his  name,  she  said  it  wasn't 
the  gentleman  who  came  to  see  you  to-night,  because  he  was 

too  old."  T  V  11 

Philippa  brushed  her  hair  and  sighed  again.  IsabeUa 

sat  on  the  bed  taking  out  her  curl  papers. 

"  Isabella,  can't  you  understand  that  it  is  horrid  to  do 

things  you  ought  not  just  to  get  something  you  want?  Try 

to  vinderstand,  Isabella,  will  you?  " 
"  Yes." 

She  sat  on  the  bed  taking  out  her  curl  papers. 
"  Have  you  made  it  up  now,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 
"  Yes,  child,  I've  made  it  up." 
"  I'm  taking  all  my  curlers  off  so's  my  hair'll  be  like 
yours,  Miss  Hamilton." 
"  Are  you?  " 

"  Would  you  like  my  hair  better  if  it  was  straight.  Miss 
HamUton?  " 

"  I'd  like  it  done  into  a  nice  pigtail.  Now  you'd  better 
go  to  bed,  Isabella." 

"  Yes."  She  slipped  to  the  floor  and  stood  hesitating. 

"Miss  Hamilton,  have— I  mean  I've  won  the  red 
janiums,  really,  haven't  I?  So  I  may  have  them,  majm't 
I?" 

Philippa  suddenly  seized  her  thin  little  shoulders  and 

shook  her. 

"  Oh,  go  to  bed!  I've  done  with  you!  Oh,  Isabella,  I 
shall  never  make  you  any  better.  There,  good-night.  You 
ought  to  have  been  asleep  for  hours.  There's  your  mother's 
.'oice,  she's  coming  to  bed.  they're  very  late,  or  you  would 
have  been  caught  and  punished." 

"  I  don't  mind,  s'long  as  I  can  have  the  red  janiums." 
She  went  across  to  the  door. 
"  Why  do  you  want  the  geraniums  so  badly?  " 
Isabella  twisted  the  door  handle  round  and  round. 
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"  I  want  them  for  you,  I  was  going  to  put  them  in  here 

on  your  table." 

"Oh!"Philippasaid. 

She  went  across  and  kissed  the  child. 

"  That  makes  it  better,  Isabella.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
see  that  it  does.  But  I'd  rather  not  have  the  red  geraniums, 
dear,  not  got  that  way." 

"  I  was  'fraid  you'd  say  that,"  Isabella  said  moumfuUy. 

"  Were  you?  Then  you're  beginning  to  understand  at 
last.  Now  run  along,  and  thank  you  all  the  same.  Good- 
night." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Hamilton." 


CHAPTER  XI 


"     A  PENNY,  Miss  Hamilton?  "  Norman  Ford  said. 
/\     Philippa  jumped,  and  before  ;he  laughed  shut 
2^   \_her  mouth  for  a  moment,  very  tight.  Then  she 

shook  her  head. 

"  They're  not  worth  it." 

"  Halfpenny,  then?  I  don't  mind  speculating  to  the 
extent  of  a  halfpenny." 

Anne  said  gently: 

"  Are  you  enjoying  it,  Phihppa?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

Michael  Brent  said  that  so  far  he  considered  the  play  over- 
rated: Anne  argued,  Norman  Ford  argued,  ar.d  Philippa 
sat  and  communed  with  her  ghosts.  She  did  not  know  why 
that  other  evening — ^the  evening  of  her  father's  death — 
should  rise  up  so  persistently  to-night:  she  had  been  in  i 
theatre  twice  since  that  Christmas  Eve;  this  play  was  not 
in  the  least  suggestive  of  that  other  wherein  Bourchier  had 
captured  her  fancy,  but  she  found  herself  staring  down  into 
the  stalls,  her  brain  naggingly  intent  on  picturing  two  people 
there — a  girl  in  a  white  frock,  and  a  young  fellow  with  fair 
hair  and  honest  blue  eyes.  .  .  . 

She  lowered  her  head  and  studied  her  programme,  a 
nervous  fear  suddenly  upon  her  that  she  might  meet  the  gaze 
of  those  eyes  from  the  stalls,  a  box  opposite,  anywhere. 

"  Why  can't  he  stick  to  it? "  it  was  Brent's  voice — 
contemptuous.  "  A  man  who'd  do  a  big  thing  like  that 
would  never  funk  the  consequences." 

"  Put  it's  his  remorse,"  Anne  said. 

"  Of  course  it's  his  remorse.   That's  what  I  quarrel 
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with.  He  wouldn't  let  any  remorse  worry  him,  if  he'd 
done  that.    It's  out  of  all  nature." 
Norman  Ford  stnick  in. 

"  You're  not  aUowing  for  the  poetic  streak  in  the  chap, 
Brent." 

"  Poetic  streak  be— hanged!  A  man's  a  man,  if  he's  a 
man  at  all.  Think  a  sin's  worth  doing— a  big  enough  thing 
—and  having  done  it,  he  wouldn't  look  back,  as  the  chap  in 
the  play  does.   It's  sentimental  twaddle." 

Anne  laughed. 
You'd  take  all  the  subtleties  out  of  human  nature, 

"  A  thmg  like  that  is  apt  to  wash  the  subtleties  away, 
Anne!  Ever  noticed  the  million  little  curls  and  lines  a 
rippling  outgoing  tide  leaves  on  the  sand?  Let  the  wind 
freshen  a  bit— one  big  wave  comes  in,  goes  out— you'll 
find  all  those  intricate  little  patterns,  aU  the  tide  marks, 
gone,  and  a  clean  wash  of  sand  left.  That's  the  sort  of 
thing." 

"  You'd  leave  Art  very  bare,  "  Ford  observed. 
"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  speak  from  a  literary  point  of 
view! " 

"  Well,  the  play's  a  Uterary  achievement,  surely?  Or 
meant  to  be." 

"  I  thought  it  was  meant  to  be  a  bit  of  human  nature 
put  up  there  for  us  to  see." 

"  Hush !  "  Anne  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  miss  the  open- 
ing of  this  act." 

Philippa  bent  forward,  the  glamour  upon  her  again,  her 
ghosts  forgotten.  At  the  end  of  the  scene  she  leant  back 
with  a  long  sigh. 

"  Only  one  more  scene!  "  she  said  regretfully. 

"  Enjoying  it?  "  Brent  asked  bending  over  her  chair. 

She  looke'^.  up  at  him  and  nodded :  her  eyes  were  brilliant, 
her  face  aglow.  Anne  smiled,  pondering  the  way  Philippa 
could  change  from  plainness  to  a  vivid,  ahnost  startling 
charm. 
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Brent  looked  down  at  her  through  half-closed  lids:  he 
was  frowning  as  he  often  did  when  thinking. 

'  Like  a  box  better  than  the  stalls?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

Philippa  jumped  nervously:  her  ey^a  questioned  him, 
startled. 

"  She  has  never  tried  them,"  Anne  said.  "  She  has  only 
b^n  in  box  and  dress  circle.  She  had  never  been  inside  a 
theatre  til*  she  came  with  me,  her  father  disapproved  of 
them." 

"  By  Jove,  what  a  feast  for  you,  Anne !  "  Ford  exclaimed. 
"  What  did  she  do?  Lord,  to  catch  a  grown-up  girl  in  these 
days  and  take  her  to  her  first  play!  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  struck  me  till  now  that 
it  was  her  first  play!  "  Anne  confessed.  "  PhiUppa,  you 
were  very  disappointing  really.  It's  as  well  for  you,  and 
the  artistic  interest  you  take  in  the  study  of  emotions, 
Norman,  that  everyone  i^n't  as  reserved  and  unemotional  as 
Philippa." 

Brent  gave  a  low  laugh :  he  took  the  chair  between  Anne 
and  Philippa,  and  spoke  to  Ford. 

"  I  suppose  when  you  fall  in  love,  old  chap,  half  the 
pleasure  will  be  in  analysing  your  emotions?  " 

PhiUppa  behind  his  broad  back  sat  sick  and  silent:  the 
others  talked  and  laughed :  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Uterary  merit  of  a  recent  novel,  she  said  abraptly:  "  I 
have  been  in  the  stalls.   It  wasn't  my  first  play." 

There  was  a  Uttle  pause:  Anne  bent  forward  to  look 
at  her,  round  Brent.  At  the  same  moment  Brent  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  programme  and  the  curtain  went  up,  the 
lights  went  down;  Brent  observed: 

"  Anne,  you  always  jump  to  rash  conclusions.  That 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  proper  emotion.  If  this  chap  does 
go  back  on  himself  and  fling  it  all  up,  it's  a  rotten  play!  " 

"  It  iai't,"  Ford  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  It's  a  ripping 
study  of  a  man's  nature." 

"  A  man's!   A  poof's!  "  Brent  said  contemptuously. 

lie  looked  round  at  Philippa. 
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"  Am  I  in  your  way?  " 
"  No." 

In  the  dim  light  her  face  looked  white,  she  was  frowning 

heavily,  her  voice  was  curt.  He  thought,  as  Anne  had 
thought,  that  he  had  never  known  a  face  change  so  much. 

The  man  in  the  play  did  repent,  he  threw  up  all  that  he 
had  won,  and  they  left  the  box  in  a  whirlwind  of  argument 
and  discussion. 

"  Where  shall  we  sup?  "  Ford  interposed.  "  We  can  go 
on  with  it  while  we  eat  and  drink." 

They  stood  a  moment  waiting  for  a  taxi. 

"  Savoy,  eh?  "  Brent  said. 

"  That'll  be  nice,"  Anne  agreed. 

"  I  want  to  go  home,  please,"  Philippa's  voice,  thin  and 
childish,  interposed. 

They  all  looked  at  her. 

"  Don't  you  feel  well,  Philippa?  "  Anne  said  kindly. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  I'll  take  her  home,  and  join  you,"  Brent  said. 

"  No.  I  don't  want  you.  I — I'm  only  tired,"  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice  now.   "  I  want  to  go  home." 

"  Come  with  us.  Miss  Hamilton,  a  glass  of  wine  is  all  you 
need,"  Ford  said.   "  Here's  a  taxi.  Come  along." 

He  hustled  Anne  in. 

"  Do  come,  child,"  she  said  to  Philippa. 
"  Get  in,  Ford.  I'll  join  you  presently,"  Brent  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

Philippa  found  herself  standing  on  the  pavement  looking 
after  the  taxi,  then  found  herself  getting  into  another,  and 
Brent  following  her. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come,"  she  said  in  a  tirei  voice. 

He  took  no  notice. 

"  Awfully  tired?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  I — I  suppose  I  am." 

"  Lean  back.  What  will  you  have  when  you  get  to  that 
place?  To  eat,  I  ndean?  " 

"  Nothing.   I'm  not  hungry." 
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"  What  did  you  have  before  you  started  out?  Potatoe 

tart?  " 

"  It  wasn't  p-potatoe  tart,  it  was  potatoe  pie! "  she 

said  with  a  little  gurgle  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  did  you  have  that?   Or  what?  " 
"  I  had  tea — oh,  bread  and  butter  and  jam." 
He  said  nothing. 

And  Philippa,  appalled,  stricken  with  horror,  felt  tears 
coming — coming — rolling  down  her  cheeks! 

"  What  are  you  crying  for?  "  he  said. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  tears.  In  a  little  burst 
of  woe  her  reason  came : 

"  I've  never  in  my  life  had  supper  at  the  Savoy!  " 

He  laughed  quietly. 

"  Let's  go  back!  "  he  said. 

"Oh!  What?  Oh,  no!  How  could  I?"  She  sat  up 
excitedly.   "  I— I  couldn't—" 

He  leant  forward  and  took  up  the  speaking  tube. 
"  Savoy,"  he  said  to  the  chauffeur. 
"  I— please— I  ready  would  rather  not!  " 
"  Why? " 

"  I— would  rather  not;  I'm  so  afraid  they— they  will— " 

"  What?  " 
She  was  silent. 

"  Don't  you  want  them  to  talk  about  your  first  play?  " 
he  said. 

"Oh!  Oh,  how  could  you  know — " 
"  I  saw  you  were  upset  when  you  spoke  of  it." 
"  My  father  died  that  night,  and— and— I—" 
She  stopped  distressfully. 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  he  said  gently.   "  I'll  see  they 
don't  talk  about  it." 
"  But  how  can  you?  " 
"  I  will.  Don't  you  believe  me?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That's  all  right  then.  Now,  what  would  you  like  to 

drink?  " 
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She  laughed  excitedly. 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I've  longed  to  go  out  to  suppei 
after  a  play!  " 

"  Haven't  you  ever  done  it?  "  he  said  quickly. 

"No,  never!  Tell  me  what  the  Savoy  is  like.  There  is 
always  music,  isn't  there?  " 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  Isn't  there?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  roused  himself.  "I'm  afraid 
I  didn't  hear  what  you  said." 

"  I  don't  mind.   I  shall  see  for  myself  in  a  minute." 
"  Here  we  are,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XII 


"       "T    THAT  ho,  Miss  Pigtails,  why  don't  you  go 
\  A  /  to  China?    Wot's  for  dinner  —wet's  for 
V  V  dinner—" 

It  was  Gladys  and  Isabella  home  from  morning  school. 
Gladys,  still  shrieking  "  Wot's  for  dinner."  clattered  into 
the  kitchen;  Isabella  came  into  the  workroom  where 
Philippa  sat. 

"  Isabella,  I've  done  something  awful."  she  said. 

Isabella's  sharp  little  eyes  twinkled  eagerly. 

"  What  you  done,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 

Philippa  looked  rather  ashamed  of  herself.  Isabella 
tweaked  her  red  pigtail  over  her  shoulder,  and  nibbled  the 
end  of  it.  "  What  you  done?  Not  cheeked  mother,  have 
you?  " 

Philippa  handed  her  a  large  white  placard — one  of  the 
placards  that  always  adorned  the  windows — on  it  she  had 
printed  in  huge  black  tetters:  "  French  Hats  for  British 

Frights!  " 

"  It's  the  last  piece  of  cardboard,"  she  whispered. 
Isabella  shrieked  deUghtedly. 

"  You  can  use  the  other  side— oh,  no."  She  turned  it 

over,  and  saw  that  the  other  side  was  stained  and  blotted. 
"  Mother'U  be  pretty  wild,  won't  she?  "  she  said. 
Philippa  nodded. 

"  It's  so  silly,"  she  sighed.  "  Your  mother  adced  me  to 
print  '  French  Hats  for  British  Ladies,'  and  somehow  I  put 
that.  They're  all  so  hideous  lately — the  whole  lot  of  them. 
I  dream  of  their  ugly  faces  under  ridiculous  hats  at  night!  " 

"  Don't  you  mind.  Miss  Hamilton,  I'll  say  I  dkl  it." 

Philippa  looked  at  her  curiously. 
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What  would  your  punishment  be?  " 
"  Stay  up  in  the  bedroom  this  afternoon." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  the  Zoo  with  the  othen?  " 

Isabella  tweaked  her  pigtail  nervously. 

"  Oh,  the  Zoo  isn't  any  great  cakes!  "  she  said  carelessly. 

"  I  believe  you're  rather  fond  of  me,  Isabella." 

Isabella  blinked  rapidly  and  grew  very  red. 

"  It  would  be  a  lib  anyway,  and  you  mustn't  tell  fibs, 
you  know,  but  you're  rather  sweet  to  have  thought  of  it." 

"  I  clean  my  teeth  every  morning  now,"  she  sakl  shyly. 

"  Come  here,"  Philippa  said,  "  and  give  me  a  kiss." 

Isabella  gave  her  a  loud  kiss  and  giggled  delightedly. 

"  Gladys  says  I'm  a  fool  and  don't  know  anything,"  she 
*  said  excitedly.    "But  I  do!   I  know  tots.   /  know  the 

doctor  doesn't  bring  babies." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  hke  that,  child!  " 

"  Why?  I—"  she  burst  into  nervous  tears.  "  I  don't 
know  much  really— I  thought  you'd  think  more  of  me  if  I 
knew  grown-up  things!  Why  are  you  so  cross  with  me?  I 
thought  it  was  clever  to  know,  because  they  all  look  artful 
and  won't  tell  me  about  it." 

Philippa  drew  her  on  to  her  lap. 

"  I'm  .lot  cross,  Isaljella.  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you 
understand.  Have  you  ever  known  anjrthing  very  wonderful 
—so  wonderful  that  you  don't  want  to  speak  about  it- 
No,  that's  rather  above  you — " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  Isabella  whispered  unexpectedly. 

"  Have  you?   I  wonder  if  you'd  tell  me." 

"  Yes,  you." 

Philippa  did  not  understand. 
"  What  did  you  say?  " 
"  It's  you." 

"  Me?  What?  Oh,  child,  I'm  not  wonderful—" 

"  Yes,  you  are,  and  I  never  will  talk  about  you  to  Gladys 

or  Janie  Howard  or  anyone." 

Philippa  looked  distressed;  she  stroked  the  queer  little 

ugly  red  head. 
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"  Well  anyway,  that'*  the  reason  you  don't  want  to 
talk  aboat— babies.  Isabella.  It's  very  wonderful,  and 
some  day  you'll  understand,  and  it  will  spoil  it  if  you  get 
puking  and  prying  and  laughing  about  it  now." 

The  shop  door-bell  rang,  and  the  next  moment  tomeooe 
knocked  on  the  intervening  door. 

"  Come  in !  "  Isabella  cried  shrilly.  "  I  knew  it  wai  yoo, 
Mr.  Brent.   I'm  sitting  on  Miss  Hamilton's  lap!  " 

"So  I  see.  Busy?" 

Philippa  said  yes.  and  hastily  picked  up  the  placard, 

but  '  ^bella,  giggling,  exclaimed: 

"Oh.  Mr.  Brent,  you  read  what  Miss  Hamilton's 
wrote!" 

Brent  reached  across  the  table,  and  took  the  cardboard 
from  Philippa's  hand.   He  read  it  aloud  gravdy: 

"  French  Hats  for  British  Frights." 

He  kMked  over  it  at  Philippa's  red  face. 

"  It  would  main  quite  an  original  advertiiement."  he 
said. 

"  Quite."  she  agreed  carelessly. 

Mrs.  Smith  came  bustling  ia,  taUng  pint  from  her 

mouth,  and  sticking  them  into  her  bosom. 

"  Would  you  believe  it.  Miss  Hamilton— oh,  how-do- 
you-do,  Mr.  Brent.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  Mr.  Smith  in  at 
this  time!"  Her  tone  lacked  cordiality:  she  was  thinking 
of  the  very  scanty  piece  of  cold  beef  for  dinner  and  the  half 
of  a  -ice  pudding  over  which  the  children  would  quarrel. 

"  I  came  to  give  Miss  Hamilton  a  message.  I  mustn't 
stay  a  minute,"  Brent  said. 

M-  .  Smith  sniffed  :  beinj  a  really  hospitable  woman  it 
hurt  her  not  to  be  able  to  press  such  an  important  guest  to 
stay  to  dinner,  and  at  once  she  becanw  aggressive. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Isabella  attracted  her  atten- 
tion by  trying  surreptitiously  to  get  hold  of  the  placard  to 
hide  it  from  her  mother's  eye. 

"  What's  that  you  got  there,  Isabella?  " 

She  snatched  it  fx<m.  her  and  read  it. 
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"  You  being  funny,  Miss  Hamilton?   This  is  the  last 
bit  of  cardboard,  isn't  it?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  And  nothing  in  the  five  shiUing  window!  I'd  never 
have  thought  it  of  you!  At  your  age  too!  If  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  I've  got  to  put  up  with—" 

"  If  you  will  give  me  the  size  I'll  go  and  get  a  fresh  piece 
of  cardboard,"  Brent's  voice  said  suavely. 

Mrs.  Smith  stared  angrily  at  him,  her  red  face  redder 
than  usual. 

"  Oh  well—" 

"The  size?" 

"  I  don't  know—" 

"  It's  a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard  wide,"  Isabella  put  in. 

"  I've  measured  them  lots  of  times." 

"  Thank  you,"  Brent  said,  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

There  was  silence  in  the  Uttle  work-room:  Philippa 
went  on  stitching  a  piece  of  silk. 

"  /  think  Miss  Hamilton  was  awful  funny  to  write 
that,"  quavered  Isabella  suddenly.  All  the  children  stood 
in  wholesome  awe  of  their  mother's  wrath. 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you.  Miss  Sharp?  You  get  along  into 
the  dining-room,  and  sit  there  till  dinner's  ready." 

Isabella  sidled  sadly  from  the  room. 

"  What  did  you  do  it  for.  Miss  Hamilton?  "  Mrs.  Smith 
asked  in  ruffled  tones. 

Philippa  sighed  wearily. 

"  Just  stupidity."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Smith  grunted:  neither  spoke  again  till  Brent  came 
in  with  the  cardboard. 

"  I  hope  that's  right,  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Hamilton,  Anne 
asked  me  to  tell  you  she  wants  you  this  week-end  at  her 
Surrey  Cottage.   Will  you  come?  " 

Philippa's  face  brightened. 

"  Oh,  yes!    I  should  love  to." 

"  She  wants  you  to  come  on  Friday  evening." 

Philippa  looked  at  Mrs.  Smith. 
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"  Certainly,  Mr,  Brent,"  she  said  graciously.  "  A 
change'll  do  her  good,  she's  looking  pale  lately.  And  I'm 
sure  it  was  very  land  of  you  to  go  and  buy  the  cardboard, 
and  troubUng  you  too  much,  I'm  afraid.  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Smith  would  say,  I'm  sure!  " 

She  was  somewhat  horrified  now  that  she  had  let  him 
go  on  an  errand  for  the  shop. 

Brent  turned  to  go. 

"  Then  I  shall  see  you  on  Friday,"  he  said. 
"  Are  you  going  too?  " 
"  Yes." 
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A  NNE  shared  the  cottage  with  her  atint  who  was 

/  \  pretty  and  kind  and  old  fashioned  and  never  in 
\^the  least  irritating.  She  only  lately  had  made 
the  arrangement,  and  this  was  the  first  time  Phihppa  had 
been  down.  Brent  had  wired  at  the  last  moment  that 
he  was  detained  in  town.  Anne  !iad  promptly  wired  to 
another  man  to  take  his  place. 

"  Michael's  wire  means  that  he  suddenly  decided  he'd 
sooner  go  down  to  Cornwall  and  see  how  his  boat's  getting 
on,"  she  said  to  Philippa.  "  Three's  a  horrid  nvmiber. 
Norman  Ford  is  here;  Aunt  Eleanor  doesn't  count  when 
there  are  men  here,  she  has  the  old-fashioned  'dea  of  their 
love  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  she  spends  all  hei  .Ime  in  the 
kitchen  or  over  cookery  books.  I've  wired  to  Harry  St. 
Orme.   You  Hke  him,  don't  you?  " 

"  Oh,  yes!  I  always  feel  terribly  excited  when  I'm 
with  him,  he  seems  all  sort  of  mixed  up  with  theatres  and 
things,  and  it's  so  lovely  to  oe  friends  with  anyone  whose 
name  you're  always  coming  across  in  the  papers." 

Anne  laughed. 

"  He's  certainly  a  most  promising  young  pla5nvright," 
she  said  and  paused,  and  snipped  oft  a  dead  sweet  pea. 
"  He's  spoilt — ^a  little,"  she  said  slowly.  "  He's  so  good- 
looking  and  clever  and  has  such  charming  maoneis,  women 
spoil  him." 

"  Anne,"  Philippa  said  obviously  not  interested,  "  what 
a  darling  garden  you  have  here." 

"  I  love  it,"  Anne  said.  "  You  know  I'm  rather  a 
busy  and  sensible  sort  of  woman  all  the  week,  and  I  let 
myself  be  as  foolish  as  I  Uke  in  the  week-ends.  I  frohc  and 
skip  like  a  young  lamb." 
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Philippa  stretched  her  arms  wide.  "  Oh.  I  could  skip 
over  the  tree  tops!  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  it's  good  to  be  here, 
Anne,  so  good!  I— I  feel—" 

"  It's  the  dusk,  my  dear,  and  the  scent  of  the  sweet 
peas." 

Philippa  laughed  uncertainly. 

"  You'll  never  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you,  Anne !  " 
she  burst  out.  "  Oh,  if  only  the  house  would  catch  fire,  and 
I  could  force  my  way  into  3rour  smoke-filled  room,  and 
carry  you  out  to  safety!  " 

"  I  abominate  even  a  smoking  chimney." 

"  All  you've  done  'or  me — " 

"  Now,  child,  take  this  bunch  of  sweet  peas  and  don't 
be  a  goose.  Bury  your  face  in  them.  Isn't  that  pink  a 
wonderful  colour?  It's  Michael's  favourite.  I'm  sorry 
he's  not  coming." 

"  So  am  I.    He  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  Anne." 

"  He  enjoys  his  visits  to  your  shop  thoroughly." 

"  They  adore  hun.  Arthur  copies  his  walk,  and  stuffs 
his  handkerchief  up  his  sleeve,  instead  of  in  his  pocket  now, 
and  comes  out  with  his  opinions  in  the  quaintest  way.  The 
other  night  they  discussed  his  looks,  with  my  leave!  Mrs. 
Smith  considers  him  good-looking.   Arthur  doesn't." 

"  No,  he's  not,"  Anne  said. 

"  I  hke  his  face  though,  don't  you?  " 

"  Y-yes:  I  think  he  has  a  cruel  mouth." 

"  But  he's  nice,  isn't  he?  "■  Philippa  had  a  childish  faith 
in  Anne's  opinion. 

"  Anyway  he  must  be  nice,  to  be  so  fond  of  such  a  nice 
thing  as  sailing  and  the  sea  and  boats!  "  she  added. 

Anne  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  What  a  baby  you  are,  Philippa.  Did  you  read  in  tlie 
papers  a  Uttle  while  ago  about  that  man— Field— who 
murdered  his  wife,  and  had  murdered  his  first  wife  too? 
Weil,  didn't  you  read  what  his  great  hobby  was?  Gardei^ 
ing;  flowers.  His  house  and  garden  were  beautiful  with 
them." 
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Philippa  looked  sad. 

"  But  Mr.  Brent's  not  murdered  any  wives,  has  he?  " 
Anne  laughed. 

"I'm  not  comparing  Michael  with  that  wretch.  Don't 
make  a  general  argimient  personal,  my  dear:  it's  a  hoplesss 
fault.   There's  Norman,  let's  go  in." 

Harry  St.  Orme  arrived  the  next  morning  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  play  in  his  coat  pocket. 

"  It  spoils  the  set  of  my  coat,"  he  said  languidly  to 
Philippa  whom  he  found  in  the  garden.  "  And  it  will  spoil 
my  happiness  down  here." 

"  Why? " 

"  Who  wants  to  write  of  a  Society  scandal  here?  " 
"  WeU,  don't." 

"  That's  rather  a  brilliant  idea." 

Anne  picking  sweet  peas  joined  in. 
"  Forget  that  you're  the  brilliant  young  playwright,  and 
become  a  mere,  rather  foohsh  young  man,"  she  advised. 
"  In  other  words— be  mysdf." 
"  Just  so." 

"VeryweU.   Shall  I  dig?  " 
Phihppa  laughed. 

"We're  going  blackberrying  this  afternoon.  Miss 
Chambers  is  going  to  make  blackberry  jam.  Isn't  it 
glorious?  " 

"  How  young  you  are!  "  he  sighed. 

He  looked  at  her  appreciatively:  this  joyous  young 
Phihppa  was  new  to  him. 

"  I  hate  blackberrying,"  he  said.  "  But  I'll  come  and 
carry  your  basket." 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't.  You'D  come  and  pick,  and  pick, 
and  pick!  "  she  declared. 

"  Very  well;  even  that,"  he  said  softly. 

"  Will  you  really?  Then  we'll  pick  against  Anne  and 
Mr.  Ford.   Oh,  I  wish  it  was  time  to  start  now." 

"  I  think  I  do  too." 

She  laughed  deUghtedly. 
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"  And  a  minute  ago  you  didn't  want  to  blackberry  at 

all !  Isn't  it  funny  how  exciting  it  is?  Because  one  always 
gets  horridly  scratched  and  stained,  and  I  can't  bear  black- 
berry jam — " 

"  Neither  can  I." 

"  Then  ours  must  be  genuine  altruistic  blackberrying. 
mustn't  it?  " 
"  Mine  isn't." 

"  Anne,  what  time  are  we  going  to  start  blackbenying?  " 
she  called  through  the  hedge  of  sweet  peas. 

"  As  soon  after  lunch  as  you  like." 

"  Oh,  we  can  start  at  two  then,  can't  we?  " 

"  At  what  prehistoric  hour  do  we  lunch  then?  "  St.  Orme 
asked. 

"  A  quarter  past  one." 

His  fine  eyes  gazed  at  her  reproachfully.  "  I  could  never 
do  justice  to  the  blackberrying  idyll  in  a  horrible  hurry  lilw 
that,"  he  said. 

"  You  don't  want  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
for  lunch,  do  you?  Why,  I  can  finish  mine  easily  in  ten 
minutes!  " 

He  smiled. 

"  Very  well.   I  want  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  too." 

"  Anne,  where  are  you?  How  do  you  spell  antecedent? 
Is  it  'dant'  or  'dent'?"  called  Ford's  voice  from  a 
window. 

"  Dent,"  replied  Anne.   "  What  are  you  doing  ? " 

"  Finishing  that  essay  on  idleness." 

"  Come  out  and  practice  what  you  preach." 

"  AU  right." 

He  emerged  presently. 

"  What  are  you  two  plotting?  "  he  said  to  Philippa. 
"  To  beat  you  and  Anne  over  a  blackberry  match  tins 
afternoon." 
"Good." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  fai-^r  to  change  partners  half  time 
really,"  she  said,  looking  disparagingly  at  St.  Onne. 
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Ford  looked  at  him  too,  and  his  little  kindly  eyes 
twinkled. 

"  Don't  you  think  he'U  do  much?  " 

Philippa  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

But  whether  he  did  much,  or  not,  they  won  by  a  pound 
and  nearly  a  quarter.  He  confessed  honestly  enough  that 
the  victory  was  chiefly  due  to  Phihppa's  tremendous 
energy. 

"  Energy!  "  she  cried.  "  I— I  coulddo  a  ten-mile  walk 
now! " 

"  Come  then,"  he  said,  putting  down  his  tea-cnp. 

"  ShaU  we?  Let  me  eat  one  more  chocolate  cake 

first.- 

He  passed  the  plate  to  her. 

"  Dinner  at  half  past  seven,"  Anne  said  when  Philippa 
rose,  and  picked  up  her  hat.  It  was  a  big  floppy  straw  that 
framed  her  face  most  becomingly. 

"  Where  shall  we  go?  "  she  said  when  they  stood  out  in 
the  wood.   "  There's  a  ruined  old  castle—" 

"  Nowhere,"  he  said  reproachfully.  "  Don't  you  think 
it  spoils  the  charm  of  a  walk  to  have  a  particular  goal  ?  One 
has  to  think  of  the  goal,  and  I  like  to  let  my  thoughts 
wander  where  they  list." 

"  All  right,  come  along." 

She  started  off  at  an  easy  swinging  pace. 

"  Are  you  going  to  keep  this  up  for  ten  miles?  "  he 
asked. 

"  You  don't  want  to  dawdte,  do  you?  I  hate  daw- 

dUng! " 

"  Sometimes  I  love  it,"  he  said  softly. 

"  I  never  do,  unless  it's  frightfully  hot,"  she  said  pro- 
saically. "  I  feel  like  walking  this  evening."  She  stopped 
in  the  road  and  faced  him.  "  Why  do  you  come?  "  she 
asked. 

For  once  he  was  at  a  loss:  he  met  her  clear  gaze,  and 
suddenly  he  laughed. 
"  I  feel  hke  walking  too,"  he  said  simply. 
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She  swung  back. 

"  Oh.  that's  aU  right.   I  thought  you  Jidn't." 
"  Don't  yon  ever  stop  to  look  at  things? "  he  asked 
meekly. 

"  Rather!  Everything.  There,  those  little  pink  pigs, 
aren't  they  adorable?  " 

She  leant  over  a  gate,  absorbed. 

"  I  didn't  mean  pigs  exactly." 

"Didn't  you?   Come  on!  " 

He  took  his  arms  from  the  gate,  and  went  after  her. 

Philippa  lifted  her  face  to  the  skies. 

"  What  lovely  grey  clouds!  Oh,  what  an  evening! 
Everything  smells  so  glorious." 

He  stopped  and  pointed  out  a  distant  wood. 

"  Beautiful,"  she  agreed.  "  Everything  is  getting  that 
wonderful  purplish  colour  now  that  I  love." 

"Aren't  those  cows  jolly  picturesque?"  he  said, 
settling  his  shoulders  comfortably  against  the  trunk  of 
an  elm. 

She  nodded. 

"Come  on!" 

They  went  on. 

"  One  can't  talk  much  at  this  pace;  that's  the  worst 

of  it,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  surprised. 
"  Do  you  want  to  talk?  " 
"  Yes." 
She  stopped. 

"  I'm  sorry.   What  do  you  want  to  say?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  was  silent.  Philippa  happy  was 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  this  evening  he  found  her  tan- 
trlizing:  he  could  not  understand  her,  she  was  so  natural 
and  unaffected  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  pose. 

"  What  was  it?  "  she  urged. 

"  Nothing  in  particular;  I  can't  talk  with  you  iMilaiiced 
on  one  foot  ready  to  be  off!  "  he  said  ixritatedly. 
She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
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"  Do  you  mean  just  talk  ?  "  she  exclaimed.   "  Oh,  I 
never  want  to  talk  on  an  evening  like  this," 
"  Don't  you?  " 

They  went  on  in  silence  awhile. 
"  Are  you  cross?  "  she  asked  presently.  "  You  sounded 
huffy  rather." 
"  Not  at  all." 

"  Oh ,  now  I  know  you  are !  Now  you're  icily  dignified  I  " 

"  Indeed?" 

She  stopped  by  another  gate  and  watched  some  hens 
pecking  round  a  ha3^tack. 

"  Yes;  I'm  sorry.  I  don't  mind  your  talking  a  bit  so 
long  as  you  don't  expect  me  to." 

"  And  1  suppose  you  wouldn't  listen  either?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should.  I  always  listen  to  you,  you're  so 
interesting  when  you  talk  about  plays  and  actors  and 
actresses." 

"  Suppose  i  talk  about  turnips?  " 

"  Well,  I  daresay  you'd  make  them  interesting  too." 

He  smiled. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wanted  to  talk  about  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Me?   Oh,  you'd  never  make  me  interesting!  " 
"  You  don't  need  making;  you're  most  distractingly 
interesting  already." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Not  really?   You're  only  being  polite,  aren't  you?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

She  smiled  radiantly. 

"How  awfully  nice!   I  always  thought  I  was  rather 

dull!  " 

"  Dull!  That's  the  last  adjective  I  should  apply  to 
you." 

"  Is  it?   It's  one  I  particularly  hate.   Come  on!  " 

He  frowned  angrily. 

"  I  was  wondering  about  your  life,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  my  life  this  evening;  it's 
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not  a  bit  thrilling,  and  I'm  absolutely  happy  at  this 
moment." 

"Axe  you?  So  am  I." 

"  Isn't  Anne  an  angel?  "  She  burst  out  suddenly. 
"  Rather.   I'm  very  grateful  to  Anne." 
His  tone  was  significant. 

"  Mind  that  horrid  black  slug."  said  Philippa.  "  So 
am  I." 

He  studied  as  much  of  her  profile  as  he  could  see  beneath 
her  hat;  as  it  was  only  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  the  line  of 
cheek  and  chin  he  coukl  not  gather  much. 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  are.  I  think  we'd  better  strike 
for  home,  don't  you?  "  she  said  pausing. 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

"Let's  sit  by  that  ^    itack  a  Uttle  while.   Look,  there's 

a  patch  of  sunshine  s        I  want  to  sit  in  that." 

She  sat  down  leaj — ^  uack  against  the  stack,  and  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  beautiful  country  glowing  now  in  a 
wonderful  pmk  Ught.  She  sat  quite  still,  welcoming  all  the 
peaceful  old  sounds  of  the  country  at  eventide. 

St.  Orme  stood  close  by,  his  arms  resting  on  a  gate, 
looking  at  her;  he  did  not  speak. 

She  broke  the  silence  softly  at  last. 

"  When  the  pink  light  goes  ofi  that  stubble  field,  we 
will  go." 

In  another  minute  or  two  she  rose;  she  looked  at  him 
gravely. 

"  Wasn't  it  beautiful?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  said  simply. 

"  You  didn't  want  to  talk  then,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 

satisfaction. 

"No;  not  with  you." 
"  How— with  me? " 

"  With  some  people  I  should  have  talked,  to  keep  all 
that,"  he  waved  his  hand,  "  out.  I  couldn't  have  borne  all 
that  beauty  in  most  people's  company." 

"  Neither  could  I,"  she  said  shyly. 
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"  You  didn't  find  me  unsympathetic?  " 

"  No." 

She  did  not  realize  that  it  was  because  he  had  had  no 

part  in  it,  that  she  had  forgotten  his  existence;  ^e  thouf^t 
she  had  found  him  sympathetic. 

"  I'm  glad,"  he  said  gently. 

She  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  tired?  "  he  asked  presently.  "  You  mustn't 
tire  yourself? " 

Philippa's  heart  beat  a  little  quicker;  she  loved  being 
liked,  and  his  tone  was  very  Idnd  and  earnest. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me  read  the  first  act  of  my  new  play 
some  time,  may  I? " 

She  tmmed  shining  eyes  on  him. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely!  " 

"  I  want  your  opinion,"  he  said  gravely. 
She  thrilled  with  delight. 
"  Oh— you  can't—" 

"  But  I  can.  I  do.  When  will  you  give  me  an 
hour? " 

"  When  you  hke." 
"  I  want  no  one  else." 

"  Not  even  Anne?" 

"  Not  even  Anne.  I  don't  suppose  we  can  manage  it 
to-night;  to-mcirow  some  time." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  plays — " 

"  You  have  a  very  original  way  of  looking  at  things.  I 
consider  your  opinion  decidedly  worth  having." 

His  tone  was  certainly  somewhat  pompous,  but  Philippa, 
excited,  delighted,  did  not  notice  it.  He  began  to  talk 
about  his  work:  insensibly  their  steps  slackened.  They 
reached  the  cottage  at  a  quarter  past  seven. 

Ph  '  ppa,  flying  upstairs  to  dress,  called  through  Anne's 
door. 

"  I  won't  be  a  minute  f  " 

"  What  made  you  so  late? "  Anne  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 
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"  It  was  Mr.  St.  Orme's  fault.  Oh  Anne,  he  has  been 
so  interesting!    1  quite  forgot  to  hurry!  " 

St.  Orme,  going  into  his  own  room,  had  paused  just 
within  the  door. 

"  Queer  girl!  "  he  muttered,  and  went  whistling  to  the 
table. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PHILIPPA  sat  in  the  train,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
station  entrance :  when  at  last  the  train  began  to 
move  she  leant  back  witli  a .  "gh  of  relief,  and  closed 
her  eyes.  She  looked  pale  and  tired  and  very  cross.  It  was 
not  yet  nine  o'clock:  they  would  be  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast at  the  Cottage  now;  Anne  had  had  uer  note.  Would 
Anne  think  it  strange?  Would  she  guess  that  she  had  run 
away?  Run  away  from  Harry  St.  Orme?  A  wave  of  red 
came  into  her  pale  face ;  she  frowned  heavily.  She  was  a 
fool,  yet— she  drew  a  long  breath— she  was  glad  she  had  run 
away.  Yes,  she  was  glad.  If  she  hadn't  run  away  she  would 
be  sitting  opposite  him  now,  and  he  would  be  handing  her 
things,  and  being  awfully  nice  to  her,  and  then  he  would 
have  travelled  up  to  town  with  her.  He  had  said  he  would. 
Philippa  was  frightened,  badly  frightened.  She  had  risen 
early,  scribbled  a  note  for  Anne  telling  her  that  she  had 
decided  she  ought  to  go  by  the  early  train,  in  case  Professor 
Elkington  had  any  special  notes  he  wanted  her  to  copy,  and 
had  walked  to  the  station.  A  maid  had  brought  her  a  cup 
of  tea  and  some  brea-f  and  butter.  And  now  she  was  safe 
for  a  while.  But  suppose  Harry  St.  Orme  went  on  being 
nice  to  her?  Suppose  he  made  love  to  her  again?  Would 
she  fall  in  love  with  him?  Would  she?  She  coveted  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  and  tried  to  think  clearly.  She  did 
not  want  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  or  with  anyone  else.  Yet 
—when  he  had  told  her  last  night  out  in  the  garden  that  her 
dear  graciousness— that  was  what  he  had  called  it— had 
made  him  feel  he  would  strive  to  write  higher  things— hadn't 
it  been  rather  nice  ?  And  when  he  read  his  play,  and  listened 
so  earnestly  to  her  opinion— Am  /— hidn'  ,':  it  been  delight- 
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fuJ?  And — and  when  he  held  her  hand  ..hen  he  said  good- 
night, and  whispered  that  it  had  been  a  day  of  days — had 
she  minded  really  very  much?  Hadn't  she  felt  rather 
excited  and  pleased?  Till  she  got  into  bed,  and  couldn't 
sleep,  and  began  to  think.  Then  she  had  grown  scared, 
because — surely— all  this  meant—must  mean— that  if  he 
grew  to  care  for  her,  she  might  grow  to  care  too?  Mustn't 
it  mean  that?  Because,  otherwise,  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  him  when  he  held  her  hand.  They  always  did  in 
books,  nice  girls,  and  she  wasn't  a  horrid  girl,  was  she? 
Was  she?  That  night— that  Christmas  Eve.  .  .  . 

No,  she  wasn't  a  horrid  girl,  somehow  she  was  sure  she 
wasn't.  Then  it  meant  that  if  he  went  on  making  love  to 
her,  she  would  not  be  able  to  help  falling  in  lovet  Yet  she 
did  not  like  him  very  much  really:  he  was  quite  conceited 
and  fearfully  particular  about  what  he  ate,  and  he  shivered 
at  the  thought  of  a  cold  bath,  and  always  had  warm  ones. 
And  his  hands  were  too  white  and  soft.  She  thought  all 
that.  But  he  had  such  a  nice  voice,  and  such  beautiful  eyes 
and  when  he  looked  at  you  as  if  he  thought  you  were  too 
wonderful  for  words,  it  was  rather  nice.  Because  he  was  so 
clever  and  interesting,  and  everyone  thought  the  world  of 
him. 

The  train  ran  into  Victoria  Station,  and  s  ipped: 
Philippa  rose,  and  suddenly  the  old  childish  prayer  sprang 
to  her  mind: 

"  God  don't  let  me  faU  in  love!  " 

And  with  her  weariness  came  the  old  distaste  for  her 
life.  She  looked  defiantly  at  the  porter  who  took  her  suit- 
case, and  haughtily  demanded  a  hansom.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  she  ought  to  have  taken  the  tube  to  Professor 
Elkington's  house,  but  she  told  herself  passionately  that 
she  was  sick  of  her  sordid  poverty! 

She  found  the  Professor  in  a  difficult  mood:  his  house- 
keeper had  left  him  on  the  Saturday  without  a  word  of 
warning;  the  cdok  had  been  impertinent  to  him,  and  the 
parlourmaid  had  spilled  gravy  over  his  shoulder. 
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Philippa,  stubbing  the  blotting-paper  with  her  pen, 
listened  unsympathetically  to  his  tale  of  woe. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  copy  out?  "  she  asked  when 
he  paused.    He  lifted  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  I  have  nothing !  I  did  no  work  at  all  on  Saturday,  my 
child.  The  brain  is  alwa}^  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
it  is  acted  and  re-acted  upon  in  the  most  subtle  and  un- 
expected way.  I  do  not  care  for  food,  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
my  meals,  but  I  have  a  fastidious  palate,  a  palate  so  delicate 
that  it  turns  in  loathing  from  unsavoury  or  ill-prepared  or 
badly-served  food — " 

"  Lots  of  people  are  like  that,"  Philippa  put  in. 

He  waved  it  aside. 
From  unworthy  motives  connected  with  appetite,"  he 
said,  reproachfully.  "  That  is  indeed  a  common  and  some- 
what coarse  failing.  But  for  me !  Ah,  the  curse  of  the  over- 
developed organisation !  The  brain  of  a  man  of  letters  is  a 
thing  of  wonder.  A  stray  wind  of  uncongeniality,  in  any 
form  whatsoever,  and  it  is  upset.  It  can  do  no  work  worthy 
of  it—" 

Philippa  was  used  to  his  long  monologues,  and  had  be- 
come an  adept  at  not  listening,  and  yet  catching  on  at 
significant  pauses.  He  went  on  for  some  time  now,  but  at 
last  wound  up  with  the  remark  that  Philippa  never  upset  his 
brain,  but  was  a  continual  source  of  inspiration  to  his  work. 

She  smiled  grimly  at  that. 

"  I  seem  a  sort  of  univereal  inspirer!  "  she  muttered. 

"  You  do  indeed  inspire  me.  How  I  wish  you  could  be 
my  housekeeper,  my  child.  Would  you  undertake  the  work  ? 
For  a  fitting  rem\meration?  " 

She  stopped  drawing  circles  on  the  blotting-paper. 

"  What  should  I  have  to  do?  " 

"  Merely  order  my  meals,  and  grace  my  table,"  he 
answered  gallantly. 

"  How  about  the  notes?  " 

"  Oh — er — I  should  not  expect  you  to  undertake  that 
also—" 
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"  You  mean  you  only  took  me  on  out  of  charity?  " 
"  My  dear  child !   Your  crudeness  pains  me ! " 
"Why?   I  think  it  was  very  kind 'I  }'ou." 
He  beamed  upon  her. 

"  As  the  daughter  of  my  dear  '     aicnd — " 

"I  expect  you'd  much  sooner  fcave  your  1  otes  typed 
really,  wouldn't  you,  Professor?  " 

"  Well,  to  be  honest,  it  is  more  convenient;  the  pub- 
lishers prefer  it,  and  the  t5^ists  are,  of  course,  so  accustomed 
to  the  work  that  they  really  get  through  it  at  an  almost 
incredible  rate." 

She  nodded. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  your  housekeeper  would  be 
a  very  easy  job,"  she  said.  "  Why,  I  should  have  nearly 
all  the  day  free." 

"  Yes;  and  I  would  give  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year." 

Philippa  gasped. 

"  Oh,  Professor,  how  lovely!  You're  not  sa3fing  it  out  of 
charity  again,  are  you?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not,  my  child.  I  should  indeed  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  with  you  as  my  housekeeper.  I 
have  never  known  so  peaceful  a  period,  since  the  marriage 
of  my  good  Mrs.  Thinger,  as  those  few  days  before  the 
advent  of  my  last  housekeeper  when  you  took  pity  upon 
my  helplessness — " 

"  Oh,  I  only  concocted  a  menu  or  two,"  she  broke  in. 
"  I  like  your  cook,  she  is  always  so  anxious  to  do  what  I 
suggest." 

"There  you  have  it,  my  child!   It  is  your  blessed 

privilege  to  exact  afiection  and  obedience  from  those  beneath 
you!  Therefore  you  would  make  an  ideal  housekeeper.  I 
wish  indeed  it  could  be  so  arranged." 

"Why  not?   You  can  give  me  warning,  if  I'm  not 

satisfactory." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  A  mere  daily  visit,  as  an  estabhshed  rule,  would  not  be 
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desirable.  Servants  are  a  peculiarly  conscienceless  race: 
they  require  constant  supervision  or  the  possibility  of  such 
supervision,  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of 
the  housekeeper  in  the  house.  Moreover,  there  are  little 
duties—" 

"But  I  meant  to  live  here!  You  don't  think  I  ex- 
pected all  that  money  for  just  coming  in,  and  writing  a 

menu!  " 

"  My  dear  Philippa,  it  would  be  an  impossible  position. 
You  are  young  and  impulsive,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  think 

very  carefully  of  your  welfare,  and  it  would  not  be  for  your 
welfare  to  live  in  my  house  as  my  housekeeper.  There 
are  always  the  social  convenances  to  be  considered,  my 
child. 

She  stared  at  him  incredulously. 
"  You  mean  that  people  would  say  things?  "  she  blurted 
out. 

"  The  world  is  censorious,  and  I,  for  one,  always  uphold 
social  convention." 

"  But— why,  it  is  absurd,  Professor!  Why,  you  could 
adopt  me  if  you  liked!  " 

"There  is  no  question  of  my  adopting  you,"  he  said 
stififly.    "  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  further." 

"  I  may  as  well  go  then,  since  you've  no  notes  for  me  to 
copy.  And  I  needn't  come  again,  need  I?  Typists  are 
always  easy  to  procure." 

He  was  very  courteous  and  regretful,  but  Philippa  left 
the  house  with  nothing  before  her  but  her  work  in  Prince's 
Road,  and  that  brought  her  nothing  but  food  and  a  bed. 
The  Professor's  weekly  payment  had  meant  a  good  deal  to 
her,  more  than  the  value  of  the  money.  She  went  back  to 
Chelsea  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  found  there  a  telegram 
from  Anne: 

"  Sorry  you  had  to  go  early  shall  not  see  you  for  long 
while  going  naples  to-night  about  branch  of  society  for 
prevention  cruelty  animals  Anne." 
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Gladys  and  Ferdinand  were  in  bed  with  measles,  the 
house  rang  with  their  peevish  and  riotous  voices.  Mary  had 
given  notice,  and  was  sulking;  the  baby  never  stopped 
crying,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  overworked,  v  short-tempered. 
To  Phihppa  it  was  suddenly  so  sordid  as  to  be  tmbearable. 
At  dinner  the  tablecloth  was  dirty.  Mrs.  Smith's  sharp  eyes 
saw  her  arranging  plate,  and  salt-cellar  over  stains. 

"  I  suppose  a  dirty  cloth  makes  you  feel  sick,  Miss 
Hamilton !  I  don't  Uke  it,  myself,  but  Mary  won't  do  the 
washing  to-day.  I'd  advise  you  to  try  and  not  be  so 
squeamish,  if  you've  got  your  living  to  get!  You  can't 
work  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the  mutton  don't  taste 
any  different  for  the  stains  on  the  cloth!  " 

"  I'm  not  hungry." 

Mrs.  Smith  sniffed. 

"  The  country  don't  seem  to  have  done  you  much  good. 
There's  the  bell,  p'r'aps  as  you  don't  want  any  dinner,  you'll 
attend,  Miss  Hamilton.  And  please  remember  to  throw  in 
a  bit  of  French.   You  forgot  it  lately." 

Isabella,  subdued,  ventured: 

"  May  I  go  and  see  what  she  wants,  mother?  " 

"  No,  miss,  you  stay  where  you  are,  and  sit  up !  I  never 
saw  such  manners  in  my  life !  Sitting  hunched  up  over  your 
plate—" 

Phihppa  went  into  the  shop.  After  showing  the  elabo- 
rately dressed  little  sharp  woman  there  all  the  hats  in  the 
shop,  she  stood  and  waited  for  the  customer  to  make  up 
her  mind.  She  looked  at  her  with  distaste :  she  was  very 
aggressive  and  she  smelt  of  cheap  scent,  and  her  curled  and 
crimped  little  head  beneath  the  over-trinuned  hats  was  not 
in  the  least  fuimy,  only  ugly. 

"  Where's  madam?  "  the  customer  suddenly  demanded. 

"  Having  her  dinner." 

"Oh!  I  think  m  call  again  then." 

She  picked  up  her  black  toque,  stuck  a  hatpin  £^pa- 
rently  through  her  head,  and  went  out. 

Philippa  put  the  hats  back  in  their  places. 
9 
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The  sight  of  a  head  passing  the  window  outside  roused 
her  for  a  moment:  it  was  like  St.  Orme's,  and  she  turned  t'^ 
flee,  terror-stricken. 

"  Sooner  this  than  that,"  she  thought. 

And  that  night  she  had  very  bad  dreams:  she  dreamt 
that  her  mother  came  and  stood  beside  the  bed,  and  besought 
her  to  be  careful.  "  Do  not  love  a  man,  child !  Never  give 
your  love  to  any  man.   Love  in  our  family  is  a  curse !  " 

And  again,  she  dreamt  that  a  man — she  never  saw  his 
face — ^was  slowly  strangling  her,  and  she  heard  her  mother's 
voice:  "  You  gave  him  your  love,  and  he  will  crush  the 
life  out  of  you!  " 


CHAPTER  XV 


PHILIPPA,  dusting  boxes  the  next  afternoon,  looked 
up  as  the  shop  door-bell  tinkled:  Brent  came  in. 
She  smiled  relieved:  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you're  not  a 
customer." 

"  Well,  how  did  the  Surrey  visit  go?  " 
"  It  was  very  nice." 

"That  all?  And  I  thought  the  cottage  was  such  a 
success." 

"So  it  is!   You  always — " 

"  Always  what? " 

"  Think  silly  things." 

"  Did  you  wonder  what  kept  me  away?  " 

"No;  Anne  told  me." 

"  Oh.    What  did  she  tell  you?  " 

"  That  you  had  probably  decided  you'd  sooner  go  down 
to  Cornwall  to  yova  boat." 

"  So  that's  what  she  told  you." 

Philippa  dusted  a  box. 

"I'm  going  to  be  married  soon,"  she  said. 

"  What?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married." 
"That's  good.   Who  is  he?  " 
"  Professor  Elkington." 
"What?" 

And  suddenly  she  began  to  laugh ;  slie  leant  against  the 
shelves  of  boxes,  and  laughed  and  laughed. 

"  It  d-does  s-seem  funny,  doesn't  it?  "  she  said  at  last, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Can't  we  go  somewhere,  and  you'll  tell  me  all  about 

it?" 
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"  I  daren't  ask  Mrs  Smith,  everyone's  got  measles  or 
grumps  or  given  warning  or  something.  I'd  like  to  tell  you. 
Oh! "  a  wildi«note  crept  into  her  voice,  "  I'd  like  to  tell 
you! " 

"  I'll  manage  it.   Is  she  in  the  workroom?  " 
"  Yes,  trimming  a  ghastly  hat." 

He  went  to  the  intervening  door,  knocked,  and  disap- 
peared. He  came  back  presently,  followed  by  a  smiling 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"  The  drawing-room  is  quite  at  your  service.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, if  you  hke  to  entertain  Mr.  Brent  for  a  bit.  I  can 
manage  the  shop." 

Philippa  thanked  her,  and  they  walked  upstairs  into  the 
stuffy  httle  drawing-room. 

"  It  certainly  was  a  ghastly  hat,"  he  said.   "  Now  tell 

me. 

He  sat  opposite  her,  leaning  forward,  his  hands  between 
his  knees,  looking  down  at  the  red  and  green  rug. 
Philippa  began. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Professor  this  morning.  He 
can't  get  a  suitable  housekeeper,  and  he  thinks  I'd  do.  But 
he  thinks  people  would  talk  if  I  Uved  there.   So  he  wrote 
and  asked  me  if  I'd  marry  him." 
She  paused :  he  said  nothing. 

"  He  offered  me  lots  of  inducements;  plenty  of  freedom 
and  money,  weeks  and  months  in  the  coimtry,  plays  and 
things.  I — ^I  decided  that  it  was  just  what  I  wanted,  pro- 
vided I  should  be  only  a  housekeeper.  I  thought  he  couldn't 
want  to — to  kiss  me,  or  any  rubbish  like  that,  at  his  age,  but 
I  went  along  this  morning,  to  make  sure." 

"  I  see.  You  went  and  asked  him  if  he'd  want  to  kiss 
you?   What  did  he  say?  " 

"  I  put  it  as  delicately  as  I  could,  but  I  think  he  was 
terribly  shocked  at  the  mere  idea!  I'm  to  be  his  house- 
keeper, and  in  return  spend  s^me  of  his  money  and  enjoy 
myself,  and — ^I  shall  be  married!  " 

"  You  want  to  be  man.   ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  As  badly  as  that?  " 
"  Yes."  , 
There  was  a  silence;  he  looked  up  at  het,  she  met  his 
cold  blue  eyes  steadily. 

"  Have  you  really  thought  at  all,  Philippa?  " 
"  Yes." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I'm  not  a  fool.  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  mean 
that  I  may  fall  in  love  some  day,  and— and  I  shall  be  married. 
But  I  shan't  fall  in  love.  I'm  not  that  sort.  I  know  myself. 
That's  what  I'm  doing  it  for." 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  more,"  he  said  gently. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  her  bad  night  had  unnerved 
her. 

"  I— I'd  Hke  to,"  she  said  with  unusual  humility,  "  if  it 
won't  bore  you." 

"  Aren't  we  good  enough  friends  to  do  away  with  that 
sort  of  remark?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

She  sat  staring  out  over  the  pot  of  artificial  hyacmths 
on  the  little  table  in  the  window.  He  did  not  speak:  every 
now  and  then  his  eyes  beneath  frowning  brows  studied  her 
face. 

"  For  one  thing."  she  began,  "  I— feel  I  can't  go  on 
with  this.  I  can't.  It's  sordid.  I'm  sick  of  being 
poor.  I  want  to  be  able  to  spend  money;  to  buy 
lovely  things,  to  go  about  in  hansoms  and  taxis  and  my 
own  brougham!  " 

"  Yes?  "  he  said;  his  tone  brushed  all  that  aside  ruth- 
lessly.  "  Yes?  "  he  said. 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  rather  scared  little  look. 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to— to  care  for  a  man." 

"  Why?  " 

"  I  Jon't." 

He  waited. 

"  And  if  I'm  married,  I  never  shall." 
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"  You  can't  be  so  blind  as  that !  You  must  know  you're 
talking  rubbish!  "  he  said  roughly. 

"  No;  I'm  not.  Of  course  I  know  that  married  people 
do  do  it.  I'm  not  a  fool.  I  know  that  marriage  wouldn't 
stop  it  if  I  were  that  sort.   But  I'm  not." 

"  Oh!    What  sort?  " 

"The  sort  who— who  don't— the  ordinary  sort  who 
care,  if  they  do  care— I  mean  who  haven't  a--<leteimina- 
tion  not  to  care." 

He  said  nothing;  but  his  raised  eyebrows  accused  her  of 
unutterable  foolishness. 

She  went  on  breathlessly: 

"You  don't  understand.  I've  found  out— I  know  I 
should  never  care  for  a  man  unless  he  made  love  to  me, 
and  if  I  were  married  no  one  would.   Don't  you  see?  " 

"  What  caused  you  to  make  such  a  discovery?  " 

She  twisted  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  I— I  love  people  to  like  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  There  have  been  so— few,  and  I— I  thought  I  was  rather 
dull  and  uninteresting,  and  when  he  made  out  I  was  so— so 
nice,  I  Uked  it,  but  I  don't  reaUy  like  him,  only  it  means  that 
I  might— and— "  she  hfted  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
"  My  mother's  last  words  were  a  prayer  that  I  should  never 
know  the  curse  of  love,"  she  said. 

He  was  silent. 

Philippa's  lips  were  trembling;  she  straightened  the 
family  album  on  the  table,  and  looked  across  at  him  in  his 
tight  little  upholstered  chair. 

"  Is  that  all?  "  he  said. 

"  I  think  so.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  refuge  it 
seems!  And  I  shall  do  my  share.  I  shall  make  him  very 
comfortable." 

"  You've  accepted  his  proposal?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Ha/e  you  known  the  Professor  long?  " 
"  Oh  yes,  he  was  a  friend  of  my  father's." 
She  added: 
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"  I  didn't  accept  this  morning.  I  told  him  I  would 
think  i*  over.  He  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  consult  Anne, 
but  I !  aid  that  unfortunately  she  was  abroad.  I  wrote  to 

him  after  lunch." 

"  Has  the  letter  gone?  " 

"  I  think  so.   1  put  it  on  the  kitchen  table  for  Mary  to 
post  when  she  went  out." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  To  fetch  that  letter,  if  it's  there." 

"  But  why?  And  it's  in  the  kitchen.  Please  don't  be 
absurd—" 

"  Will  you  fetch  it?  " 
No." 

He  left  the  room. 

Philippa  rose,  and  stood  staring  at  the  door.  He  re- 
turned presently  with  the  letter. 

"  What  did  they  say?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  There  was  no  one  there  except  a  fat  baby  with  a  crust 
in  its  mouth." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  " 

He  tore  the  letter  across. 

"  That."  he  said. 

Anger  flamed  in  her  face. 

"  You're  impertinent!  Wha.  right  have  you  to  inter- 
ire?" 

"  Don't  be  melodramatic,  Philippa. 
"  I've  never  told  you  you  might  call  me  Philippa." 
"  Haven't  you?   Well,  now  sit  down  again." 
"  I  won't.  You  had  no  right  to  tear  that  letter  up,  but 
I  can  easily  write  another." 

"Most  easily,  only  first  you've  got  to  think  a  bit 

more.'" 

"  You  can't  make  me,"  she  said  childishly. 
"  Philippa,  will  you  tell  that  old  fool  that  he  will  have 
to  wait  for  his  answer  till  you  have  seen  Anne?  " 
"No:  I  don't  want  to  ask  Anne  about  it." 
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"  Because  you  know  she'd  never  let  you  do  it,  if  she 
could  prevent  you." 

"  Yes."  she  said  calmly. 

"  That  shows  you  know  you're  in  the  wrong.  You're 
afraid  of  Anne." 

"I'm  not.   Our  points  of  view  are  different.  She 
wouldn't  understand." 

"  You  stand  there— an  ignorant  foolish  girl— and  think 
you  know  better  than  Anne?  Anne  Forsvthe' " 

"  Yes."  ' 

"  The  conceit!  "  he  muttered  angrily. 

I'  You're  an  idiot!  "  Phihppa  burst  out  rudely. 

"  I  shouldn't  hke  to  say  what  you  are!  "  he  retorted. 

Then  he  turned  to  her. 

"I'm  sorry.   Let's  sit  down  again." 

They  sat  down  again  in  the  two  little  pink  and  ereen 
upholstered  chairs. 

I' What's  the  good?"    a  said. 

"  You're  determined  to  re-write  that  letter?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  leave  even  one  day  before  you 
answer  it?  " 
"  No." 

"  Why  won't  you  do  ev-..  that?  " 

"  Bf^:ause  I  want  to  have  it  settled.  Because  once  I've 
agreed,  nothing  could  make  me  change.  I'm  not  that 
sort." 

"No:  you've  plenty  of  the  obstinacy  that  the  possessor 
always  calls  loyalty."  he  said  drily. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  caU  it.  I've  got  it.  I  want 
to  write  and  feel  that  it  is  settled.   I  shaU  marry  him  at 

011C6* 

"  It  proves  that  you  are  not  sure  of  yourself.  You're 
afraid  that  you  might  change  your  mind.  You  have  to  be 
bolstered  up  with  your  given  word!  " 

"  I  shouldn't  change,  but  I  want  the  restful  decline  that 
It  is  definitely  settled." 
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"  You're  a  coward,  Philippa,  that's  what  it  is." 
"Ami?  Perhaps  so." 

There  was  a  silence :  a  man  went  by  in  *he  street  selling 
bananas:  his  hoane  unintelligiUe  shout  roused  Brent  from  a 
brown  study. 

"You  told  me  that  since  you'd  known  Anne  your 
life  had  been  wonderfully  different.  Can't  you  wait  a 
bit? " 

"  You  don't  understand.  You  never  would,  unless," 
her  voice  sank,  "you'd  known  my  mother.  Yes,  I 
am  a  coward;  you're  quite  right.    Let's  leave  it  at 

that." 

"  I  can't.  You've  got  to  listen  a  minute.  I'm  a  good 
bit  older  than  you,  and  there's  no  one  else  to  tell  you.  This 
— er — ^love  you're  so  afraid  of — ^it  comes — ^just  comes 
whether  you  want  it  or  not.   I  know — " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  new  interest. 

"  Was  it— horrid?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Pretty  bad.  If  it  comes  to  you  after  you're  married, 
it  will  mean  tragedy.  If  it  came  to  you  before  you  were 
married  it  might  mean — " 

"  Worse  tragedy,"  she  said  wearily. 

He  was  silent. 

"  There's  another  thing,"  he  said  frowning  down  at  his 
boots.  "  This— er — fool  of  a  Professor  is  a  man,  you  know, 
and— er — ^you  naven't  much  experience  of  men.  I've 
heard  one  or  two  things — e' — " 

"  You  mean  about  his  temper?  I  know.  I  heard  him 
fly  into  a  rage  one  day;  he  didn't  know  I  was  there.  I  don't 
mind.  I  think  it's  worth  it."  She  looked  at  hun  straightly. 
"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  any  more.  I  have  absolutely 
decided  that  I  will  marry  the  Professor." 

She  rose. 

"  That's  all."  she  said. 

He  rose  too. 

"  Philippa,  would  I  do  as  well?  " 

She  looked  at  him  imcomprehendingly. 
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"You?   What  for?" 

"  Will  you  l)e  my  housekeeper,  instead  of  the 
Professor's?  Marry  me,  instead  of  him,  under  the  same 
conditions? " 

The  startled  colour  leapt  to  hor  face. 

"  Are  you  joking?  I  don't  feel  the  least  inclined  to  be 
{unny — " 

"  Neither  do  I.  Engaging  a  housekeeepr  is  much  too 
serious  a  business." 

"You  mean  it?    But  you're  different— it — " 

"  I  hope  so.  But  if  you  will  think  it  over  calmly,  you 
will  see  that  the  differences  are  all  in  my  favour,  except  the 
money.  I'm  not  at  all  a  rich  man.  The  occasional  heavy 
books  I  publish  on  architecture  and  shipping  and  such  dry 
subjects  add  very  little  to  my  income.  I  couldn't  give 
you  such  a  high  salary  as  the  ProfessOT.  Otherwise — 
won't  you  sit  down  again  first?  " 

"  I'm  sick  of  sitting." 

"Very  well.  Now—" 

"No!  It's  very — kind  of  you,  but  I  won't  desert  the 
poor  old  Professor,"  she  broke  in.  "  Anyway,  you're  cither 
being  funny,  or  have  got  some  idea  of  being  kind  or  some- 
thing." 

"  You  give  me  much  higher  motives  than  my  real  ones, 
I'm  afraid.  You  know  that  I've  a  house  in  Norfolk,  and 
that  my  sister  lived  with  me  and  looked  after  the  place,  till 
last  year,  when  she  was  selfish  enough  to  get  married?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Since  then  I've  lived  there  very  little.  I  found  it 
impossible.  We  live  ten  miles  from  anything  approaching 
a  town,  and  tradesmen  are,  of  course,  practically  unknown. 
I'm  not  well  enough  off  to  p-'^vide  my  own  meat  in  the 
shape  of  cattle  and  so  on.  F4  are  all  I  do  in  that  line. 
The  consequence  was  that  after  my  sister's  departure,  I 
was  starved  or  overfed.  One  day  the  house  would  be  over- 
flowing with  meat,  the  next  the  groom  would  not  be  able  to 
clean  the  harness  because  he  spent  his  day  biurying  meat 
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that  proclaimed  its  badness  in  a  most  nauseating  way. 
The  hens  ceased  to  lay,  the  servants  quarrelled,  and  came 
to  me  to  settle  their  disputes.  Is  it  clear  to  you  now  that 
I  really  require  a  houwkeeper  badly?  " 

"  Y-yes  perhaps,  but  not  me." 

"  Pardon,  but  H  Professor  Elkington,  a  noted  old 
gourmand  and  celebrated  fusser,  considered  you  suitable 
for  the  post,  I  should  consider  myself  very  lucky  to  get 

you." 

She  looked  at  him  uncertainly,  her  eyes  distressed. 

"Philippa,"  he  said  kindly.  "You'd  like  it  much 
better  with  me.  I'm  not  so  old  or  fusty  as  the  Professor, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  half  so  down  on  you  if  you  ordered  rice 
pudding  two  days  running." 

She  laughed. 

*'  But  anyway— €ven  if  you're  swious— it  would  be  no 
mean  to  the  Professor." 

"  Would  it?  "  he  said.  "  I  don't  think  that  need  worry 
you." 

"  But — ^but — ^it's  different  somehow — and — " 

"  I'll  give  you  a  day  to  think  it  over,  shall  I  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I — I'd  rather  not—it's  very  kind  of 
you,  but  I'd  rather  not." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  like  the  Professor 
better  than  you  like  me?  " 

"  It's  quite  different." 

"  I  hope  so.  Of  course  mine  would  be  the  harder  job. 

That's  true.   There'd  be  more  work — " 

"  You  know  I  don't  mind  that.    I  want  it." 

"  Well,  it's  not  a  modem  convenient  house,  and  as  I 
told  you  the  housekeeping  must  be  very  difficult ;  3rou  would 
have  to  look  so  far  ahead.  On  the  other  hand  I  could  give 
you  some  sailing — " 

"  I  want  to  think  a  minute,"  she  interrupted. 

"  That's  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

"  Don't  you  see  that  you  might  do  what  you  feared  for 
me?   Why  shouldn't  you  care  for  someone?  " 
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"  It's  different  with  me,"  he  said.   "  I  shall  never  do 
that  again.   I've  done  it  once." 
She  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"No;   you  needn't  be  afraid.  I  don't  mope,"  he 

assured  her. 

Suddenly  she  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  beheve  it  would  be  rather  fun,"  she  cried.  "  It's 

only  you  I'm  doubtful  about.   I'd  much  sooner  houselnep 
for  you  than  for  the  Professor  really,  I  think!  " 
"  That's  settled  then." 

"  I'm  rather  afraid  of  you,"  she  said  doubtfuUy.   "  WiU 

you  be  very  hard  to  please?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  as  long  as  you're  quiet,  and 
don't  give  me  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast  every 
morning." 

"  I've  a  horrid  temper." 

"  I  know." 

"  And  sometimes  I'd  look  a  very  ugly  sort  of  house- 
keeper." 

"  I  know  that  too." 

"  If  we  found  it  didn't  answer,  we'd  agree  to  separate, 
wouldn't  we?  "  she  asked  earnestly. 

"  Of  course:  one  of  us  would  give  the  other  warning." 

"  There's  one  other  thing.  I — ^I  was  worrying  about 
it  before—" 

"What's  that?" 

"  We  shouldn't  have  to  go  to  church  and  tell  lies,  should 

we?   I  couldn't  do  that." 
"  I'll  manage  that  aU  right." 

"  And  the  poor  old  Professor  will  have  to  find  another 
housekeeper!  Well,  I  never  should  have  suited  him! 
I'm  sure  I  should  have  worried  him  into  an  early 
grave! " 

"  How  about  me?  " 

She  gave  him  a  brilliant  smile. 

"  Oh,  you're  stronger  and  nune  able  to  take  can  of 
yourself." 
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She  came  across  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"  We'll  still  be  good  friends,  won't  we?  "  she  said. 
He  shook  hands  heartily. 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  Now  run  and  put  your  hat  on. 
We're  going  to  get  tea  somewhere." 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  I 

PHILIPPA  woke  with  a  jvunp,  and  sat  up  in  bed. 
"  Wake  up!    Past  five!   We  must  make  a  start 
before  seven,  or  she'll  be  aground,"  called  Michael's 
voice  through  the  door.         r  - 

"  I'll  be  ready  by  half-past  five!  What  sort  of  a  morn- 
ing is  it?  " 

"  Mist  hanging  about,  and  heavy  clouds  low  on  the 
horizon,  but  there's  a  nice  Uttle  breeze  from  the  south'ard. 
It'll  clear  in  a  little  while,  I  think.  Don't  dawdle.  I'd  like 
to  leave  here  not  later  than  a  quarter  to  six." 

"  All  right." 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  singing  softly  to  herself. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  six  she  ran  down  tte  wide  old 
stairs  and  joined  Brent  in  the  outer  hall. 

"  These  all  we're  to  take?  "  he  asked. 

' '  Big  basket  and  little  one— yes,  that's  all.  Oh,  Michael, 
it's  going  to  be  a  lovely  morning!  " 

"  Take  some  biscuits  to  eat  as  you  go  along.  Phihppa." 

"  T'U  get  some." 

She  ran  through  the  little  oak  panelled  sitting-hall,  into 
the  dining-room.  Brent  strolled  down  the  wet  drive,  with 
the  great  elms  on  either  side  dripping  stealthily  on  to  the 
leaves  beneath. 

"  I've  filled  my  pockets,**  Ae  said  hurrying  after  Wm. 

When  she  reached  his  side  she  turned  and  looked  back 
at  the  house.  It  was  a  square  grey  stone  house,  standing 
almost  in  a  Uttle  wood,  so  thickly  the  trees  grew  around  it. 
A  hundred  years  or  so  before,  a  certain  John  Thomas  Ho»- 
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king  had  had  a  wing  built  on  to  the  south  end,  that  jutted 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  house,  and  was  shut  off  within  by 
a  great  oak  door:  this  wing  was  reported  to  be  haunted. 
The  story  ran  that  this  John  Thomas  Hosking  inherited  the 
place  only  on  condition  that  he  allowed  his  younger  brother 
William  to  live  in  it  with  him.  This  brother  was  half- 
witted, and  much  hated  by  John  who,  therefore,  keeping  to 
the  letter  of  the  will,  had  the  wing  built  on,  and  there  William 
lived  with  an  attendant  till  he  died.  There  were  those  who 
said  that  poor,  lonely,  half-witted  William  haunted  the 
empty  rooms  to  this  day,  crying  out  for  the  father  who  had 
died  and  left  him  alone  in  the  world. 

The  George  Hosking  who  owned  the  place  now  did 
not  live  there,  but  let  it  furnished,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  closing  the  south  wing,  in  fear,  so  people  said,  of 
William's  appearing,  and  perhaps  frightening  the  tenant 
to  death. 

Philippa  shivered  and  turned  away. 

"  Frightened  of  that  closed  wing,  Philippa?  " 

"  No:  but  it  looks  so-so  sad  in  this  early  momine 
light."  ^ 

"  It's  the  grey  stone." 

"Now— have  I  forgotten  anything?  I  don't  think  I 
have.   Isn't  it  cold?  " 

"  You'll  soon  be  warm,  walking  at  this  pace.  You've 
got  your  sweater  on  under  that  coat?  That's  right." 

They  crossed  a  flat  stone  stile  and  hurried  on  over  the 
wet  meadows. 

"  It's  a  heavy  mist,  but  it's  clearing.  You've  got  shoes 
in  the  locker,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  and  my  rubbers." 

The  sea  came  into  view,  a  grey  quiet  sea  with  a  mist 
hanging  over  it. 

"  I  wish  the  sun  would  break  through,"  Brent  said. 

"  Oh,  it  will  soon.  I  don't  mind.  It'5  lovely  anywayl 
I  want  to  shout  and  sing  and  dance,"  Philinpa  cried. 

"  WeU  do." 
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"I'm  afraid  we  might  miss  the  tide  if  I  waited  to  do  all 

that." 

"  She  was  afloat  last  night  at  six.  So  we  can  make  a 
start  any  time  up  to  seven,  the  tides  are  making  now." 

They  went  on  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
last  hill.  They  stood  a  minute  looking  down  at  Tregarra, 
at  its  huddled  grey  stone  cottages  and  little  harbour  with 
the  great  herring  drivers  and  pilchard  boats  looming 
through  a  mist. 

"  It  isn't  so  picturesque  without  the  blue  smoke  from 
the  chimneys."  ^e  said. 

"  Which  is  the  Magic's  mast.  Philippa?  You  can  only 
see  her  mast  from  h^re." 

She  hesitated,  then  picked  it  out  diffidently. 

"That's  right.  Come  along." 

They  swung  down  the  hill,  the  air  getting  very  wet  and 
cold,  but  as  they  pushed  the  dinghey  down  the  shp  the 
clouds  began  to  Uft,  and  as  Philippa  cUmbed  from  the 
dinghey  on  to  the  Magic's  wet  decks,  the  sun  burst  through 
the  mist  in  a  pale  shinuner. 

Philippa  opened  the  companion  and  put  the  baskets 
down  in  the  cabin ;  then  sh3  hurried  on  deck  and  began  to 
struggle  to  undo  the  wet  tyers  on  the  mainsail.  Brent  was 
busy  unbolting  the  legs. 

"  Pn  .ty  well  crowded  this  morning,"  he  said. 

She  nodded.  To  her  it  always  seemed  an  impossible 
thing  to  get  out  of  the  harbour  from  where  the  Magic  lay; 
between  her  and  the  entrance  the  mackerel  drivers,  sohd 
and  gigantic,  were  moored  in  tiers. 

The  buoy  thrown  over  and  the  moorings  slipped,  Philippa 
went  to  the  tiller,  repeating  to  herself:  '  Port— left.  Star- 
board—right,' and  watching  anxiously  for  Brent's  guiding 
gesture.  She  watched  hhn  shoving,  with  his  shoulder  against 
the  bow  of  a  lugger,  till  a  lane  of  water  began  to  open  before 
them. 

"  Starboard  your  helm!  " 

He  ran  aft  to  clear  the  mizzen  rigging  from  a  too  pro- 
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minent  outrigger,  and  once  clear  began  to  hoist  hand  over 
hand  on  the  main  halliards,  setting  the  sail  like  a  board  with 
the  purchase. 
"Starboard!" 

He  pulled  with  an  oar  to  clear  them  through  the  entrance. 
It  had  been  quiet  in  the  harbour,  but  a  nice  breeze  was 
making  from  the  south'ard,  and  as  she  drew  clear  of  the 
pierheads  the  mainsail  filled,  and  the  boom,  which  had  been 
fidgetting  and  chafing,  with  a  scrape  and  a  bang  settled  to 
work. 

Brent  hauled  in  the  jib  sheets  and  went  aft  to  get  the 
mizzen  on  her.  Philippa  watched,  secipetly  terrified  that 
he  would  fall  overboard.  She  tried  to  remember  the  in- 
structions he  had  given  her  for  such  a  contingency :  was  it 
put  the  helm  up  or  down?  What  was  it  he  had  said:  "Then 
you  see  you  won't  go  racing  away  from  me."  But  was  it 
starboard  or  port? 

"  Let  me  take  her,  Philippa.  You've  got  her  up  in  the 
wind." 

He  jumped  into  the  cock-pit,  and  took  the  helm:  the 
Magic  heeled,  and  the  water  began  to  talk  and  chuckle  round 
her. 

"  We'll  reach  across  to  Mullstone,"  he  said.   "  There's 
a  soldier's  wind  both  ways.    By  gad,  she's  moving  now! 
If  one  can  ease  one's  sheet  a  bit  there's  no  doubt  she  can 
shift.    Get  the  log,  and  let's  see  what  we  are  making." 
'  She  went  into  the  cabin  and  fetched  the  log. 

"  We'U  heave  to  presently  and  have  breakfast.  Getting 
hungry,  Philippa?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Ravenous." 

"  Enjoying  yourself?  " 

She  lifted  her  joyous  young  face  to  the  wind,  and 
laughed. 

His  eyes  rested  on  her  keenly  for  a  moment,  then  went 
back  to  the  sea. 

"  If  I  were  a  philanthropist  with  a  heap  of  money."  she 
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said  slowly,  "  I  should  buUd  a  lot  of  boats  and  appoint 
skippers  to  them,  and  then  give  all  the  London  poor  a  week's 
cruising  in  them." 

"  They'd  be  sea-sick  all  the  time." 

"  Oh,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

She  stood  in  the  cock-pit  leaning  her  elbows  on  the 
cabin  roof,  gazing  out  over  the  sea. 

"  Otherwise,  wouldn't  it  be  a  splendid  thing?  "  she  said. 
"  To  take  them — all  stuffed  up  with  sordidness  and  poverty 
and  lack  of  air — and  let  this  get  into  them!  The  wind,  and 
the  salt  and  the  smell!  0-oh,  isn't  she  moving  now?  I 
love  the  way  she  tears,  yet  glides,  through  the  water." 

She  sat  down  and  turned  her  attention  to  the  dinghey 
being  towed  behind. 

"  She's  out  of  breath,  Michael,  poor  little  thing.  Come 
along  then!  Oh,  the  lovely,  lovely  white  water  breaking 
all  round  her.  My  face  is  aU  wet  and  my  lips  are  salty,  and 
oh,  what  a  world  it  is!  " 

"  It  isn't  bad,  is  it?  "  he  said. 

She  went  on  murmuring  to  the  dinghey. 

"  Michael,"  she  said  presently.  "  May  I  haul  in  the 
log?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  If  you  Uke." 

She  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  began  to  haul  in  the  hne. 

"  Just  over  six  miles!  " 

He  looked  at  the  watch  on  his  wrist. 

"  We  left  Tregarra  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven — eight 
o'clock  now — nearly  eight  knots.   That's  pretty  good." 

She  dropped  the  log  back  into  the  water,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  combing,  looking  out. 

"  You  might  begin  to  see  about  breakfast,  don't  you 
think?  "  he  suggested.  "  Can  you  manage  down  there 
with  her  moving  like  this,  or  shall  we  heave  to  now?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  love  it,  I  bump  into  everything,  it's  so 
exciting." 

She  went  down  into  the  cabin,  and  bending  low,  made 
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her  way  into  the  fo'c's'le.  "  One  for  my  hip  and  one  for  my 
elbow!  "  She  counted  her  bruises  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
locker,  and  began  to  set  about  lighting  the  stove.  A  wail  of 
woe  reached  Brent. 

"  It's  flaring  right  up  to  the  ceiling!  " 

"Come  up  and  tal»  the  helm.  Keep  her  going  as 
she  is." 

Philippa,  at  the  helm,  studied  the  mainsail  and  the 

horizon  alternately. 

"  Don't  let  her  come  up  in  the  wind! "  came  Brent's 
voice.   "  Put  your  helm  up  a  bit." 

Then  he  re-appeared. 

"  Stove's  going  beantifally  now.  Cut  along  with  the 

breakfast." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  eat  the  rashers  half  fried !   Oh !  " 
The  exclamation  came  from  the  cabin. 
"  Another  bump?  " 
"  Yes,  on  my  head." 

"  You'll  soon  get  used  to  the  limited  head  room." 

Presently  to  him  at  the  hehn  stole  the  ^ell  of  coffee 
and  frying  bacon:  Philippa's  head  poked  up  through  the 
hatch:  "  Does  it  smell  good?  "  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
from  the  heat  of  the  stove;  her  eyes  were  shining;  in  her 
white  woolly  cap  and  sweater  she  looked  like  an  impudent 
schoolboy. 

"  I'm  going  to  heave  to!  "  he  rejoined. 

"  Shall  I  help?  " 

"  I  can  manage,  thanks." 

She  watched  with  absorbed  interest  while  he  put  the  helm 
down,  hauled  the  jib  sheet  to  windward,  and  trimmed  the 
mainsail  and  mizzen  till  she  was  balanced,  then  came  along 
the  deck  to  her. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  her  without  anyone  at  the 
helm  now?  " 

"  Yes:  she'll  just  jog  along  comfortably  about  two 
miles  an  hour.    I'm  after  that  bacon  and  coffee." 

Philippa  bobbed  down  to  her  stove  again,  and  he  swung 
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his  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  hatch  and  dropped  to  the  floor 

beside  her. 

"  Will  you  just  poke  the  bacon  for  a  minute,  Ifkhael? 
I  do  want  to  go  on  deck,  and  smell  it  from  there." 

"  Right  you  are." 

She  made  her  way  through  the  cabin,  and  up  on  to  the 
deck:  she  stood  a  moment,  and  gave  a  long  look  all  round. 

"  I'm  getting  my  sea  legs! "  she  called  joyfully.  "  Yes; 
it  smells  good.  There's  a  lovely  great  schooner  on  the 
horizon.    I  think  it's  a  schooner." 

Brent  put  his  head  through  the  hatch. 

"  Brigantine."  he  said.   "  Probably  coal." 

"That  wonderful  thing  only  for  coal!  I'm  going  to 
cut  some  bread  to  fry.   I've  laid  the  table." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  seated  at  breakfast  in  the 
little  white  and  green  cabin. 

"  Feel  all  right,  Philippa?  " 

"  Don't  be  insulting.  I've  not  felt  a  qualm  even  in  the 
fo'c's'le  since  that  first  sail." 

"  \oa  look  a  lot  better  than  you  did  in  London." 

Her  eyes  grew  thoughtful. 

"  Think  of  the  different  air  here  and  in  Prince's  Road. 
I  wrote  to  Isabella  yesterday." 
"  Did  you  give  this  address?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't  give  any,  and  I  signed  my  name  as 
Mademoiselle.  Wasn't  that  wily?  You  see.  I  didn't  tell 
a  fib.  did  I?" 

"  No,  you  didn't  tell  a  fib.  May  I  have  some  more 

coffee?" 

"  I  didn't  want  to  put  Hamilton,  I  do  like  to  wriggle 
round  a  fib  if  I  can.  But  I  haven't  given  anything  away, 

have  I  ?  " 

"No."  he  smiled.  "Only  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
there  was  any  necessity  to  write  to  that  horrible  red-haired 
Uttle  brat." 

"Oh,  Michael,  the  poor  little  soul  is  so  fond  of  me! 
She'll  be  so  frightfully  proud  to  have  a  letter  from  me.  And 
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they  were  awfully  good  the  way  they  let  me  go  without  any 
bother,  and  apparently  with  no  better  reason  than  mere 

caprice." 

"  It  would  have  been  infernal  cheek  ii  they  had  made 

any  objection." 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"  Arthur  compiled  a  riddle  on  my  going." 

"Oh.  What  was  it?" 

"  It  isn't  very  refined." 

"  Queer.   His  wit  usually  is." 

"  He  asked :  '  Why  are  young  ladies  like  a  flea  ? '  And 
the  answer  was:  '  Beotuse  they're  alwajrs  on  the  hop! '  " 

"  And  did  you  laugh  when  he  compounded  this  delicate 
wit?  " 

"  Shrieked."  she  said  cheerfully.  "  I  always  do  at  his 
jokes.   I  can't  help  it." 

He  went  on  with  his  breakfast  in  silence. 

"  When  he  imitated  you  one  night  I  laughed  more  than 
ever!  "  she  said  mischievously. 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  I'm  amusing  second-hand,  if  not  first." 

"  He  looked  so  lovely  strutting  about  with  his  big  nose 
in  the  air,  and  frowning  till  his  eyebrows  nearly  hid  his  eyes, 
and  then  posing  with  his  head  downbent  and  his  chin  in  his 
hand,  glowering  up  under  his  eyebrows.   It  was  lovely." 

"  So  I  strut  about  with  my  nose  in  the  air,  and  frown 
and  pose, do  I?  And  you  found  it  amusing  to  have  a  Uttle 
bounder  like  that  taking  me  o£f?  " 

"  He  never  said  he  was  thinking  of  you,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
was  so  funny!  For  once  in  her  Ufe  she  refused  to  smile  and 
pursed  up  her  lips,  and  anyway  I  didn't  dream  1  should  ever 
marry  you  then." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you'd  think  it  was  pretty  im- 
pudence on  his  part  anyway." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought,  but  I  didn't.  Those  very  funny 
people  get  to  be  Uke  clowns  at  a  circus,  you  never  dream  of 
taking  them  seriously.  I  expect  that's  where  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  excessive  wit,  if  they  came  to  one  and  said 
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they  were  broken-hearted  one  would  only  wait  for  a  joke  to 
foUow  about  bits  of  'art,  or  something  like  that." 

Brent  amiled.  ^      ^  „  .       . , 

"Philippa,  do  you  regret  the  Profegsor?     he  said 

suddenly. 

She  laughed.  .  .    ^  u 

"  Poor  old  Professor!   I  wonder  if  he  has  a  house- 
keeper yet."  „ 
"  I  hope  she's  old  and  fat  and  wiU  buUy  him  to  death. 

"  Oh,  Michael!  " 

He  went  up  on  deck  and  had  a  look  round,  then  came 

down  again. 

"  Marmalade?  "  she  said. 

"Thanks.  And  you  think  this  beats  the  Professors 

situation?"  ,      ,  • 

"  Rather!  Imagine  the  Professor  aboard  the  Magtc, 
having  breakfast  in  this  ducky  Uttle  cabin.  I'm  sure  he'd 
be  nervous  and  fussy,  and  wouM  bump  his  head  and  have  a 
terrible  headache-"  she  broke  off.  "  I'^^/^^^f 
she  said.  "  After  aU,  he  has  been  most  fnghtfuUy  kmd 
to  me." 

said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  J I 


PHILIPPA  sat  in  th-  >  m'<  jv  seat  .f  her  room  and 
looked  out  thought! jU-;  r  th^  valley  down  to 
where  a  blue  strip  l.  \  .1  •  .,n  of  ,unsJiine  catching 
it  here  and  there.  A  soutii-weste'  ly  breeze  was  blowing, 
it  was  a  glorious  sailing  day  sh(  thought.  Brent's  voice 
called  to  her: 

"  How  about  a  sail,  Philippa?  " 

"  When'  "  she  answered. 

"  High  fide  ten  o'clock— we'd  better  go  now." 

"  All  right." 

She  rose,  picking  up  the  hat  that  lay  oeside  her  on  ihe 
window  seat:  she  put  it  on,  staring,  still  thoughtfully,  at 

herself  in  the  mirror. 

Brent  was  waiting  in  lue  porch. 

"  You'll  be  cold  in  that  frock."  he  said  npatieniiy. 

"  My  sweater's  down  in  the  locker  ' 

"  WeU,  you'd  better  put  on  a  thicker  skirt.  Don't 
dawdle." 

"  I  don't  want  a  thicker  skirt." 

"  Rubbish." 

She  bloc  A  a  minute,  then  began  to  walk  down  the  path 
to  the  gate. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  change?  "  he  said. 

"No.  ' 

"  Why  not?   Because  I  suggested  n  >  " 
She  turned  a  frowning  face  <  n  him. 
"  You  didn't  suggest  it.   Y<m  oidesed  it.   As  far  as  I 
know  a  housekeeper  may  dress  as  ste  pleaa^" 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  As  you  will,"  he  said. 

iSa 
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They  walked  'n  down  'wf^  road;  as  he  U^kmed  her 
across  the  dat  stom;  site  he  sai  1  lightly: 

"But  I  think  .  housekeeper  ought  to  be  better 
tempered." 

•'  Do  you?  " 

He  caught  her  up  and  A  alkt       i  jss  tht  meadow  in 
silence. 

"  Pining  for  gaiety  and  town?  "  he  said. 
\(K    In       case,  it  is  ior  you  tc  (kcide  where  we  go." 

"  Ui  course. 

A  httte  colour  *^ick  <^d  in  chcfe  i  unod  on  the 
next  stile.     '  By  j_  1^ '      at  a  scu     U      joppim  bieece." 

He  jurii)  •  "I  int(     <e    "xt  fiei('. 

"Come  along,    he    ried.    '  "^'-^1     ak*  ^mdi^-m 
Cove  vrith  this  breeze     y.>u  d  'ik 
"  Oh  yes." 

"  Step  out  t  en.    i  wi^  ;  I  cou      »we .   .a  boase  i»ai  r 
the  harbour." 

"  Oh,  I  doti  I  kno  h  im  walk  down  to  it.  I 
tuvc  he  vr\v  the  sea  ^ukies  .  .  eaks  opOD  you  at  that 

stile." 

"  All  ve  y  w  '  wa     10  jnake  a  start." 

They  did  riot     ak  ag&ir     1  they  wtm  iwingiini;  down 

the  steep  road  that  led  rbf  ' 

T^rn   what  a  pif  he     id  tiien.   The  little 

ha  our  .li  the  toot  of  tl  icemei  to  he  a  a  haze  of  blue 
sHi  jKC  '\ets  we  beiite;  n  led,  neu  calling  to  each  other, 
therf"  a  sense  bii  =  s  t.  l  alwa 's  excited  Philippa. 
i  ,h.    dBreut.friei  dly  hands  helped  him  push 

nai.  r,  leooe  made  a  joke  about  the  skipper, 
mea.  ig  Phiii  a  at  i*  ta  ita.  She  watched  B.  .'s  face, 
his  hui:  i  ;t  ed  th  would  disgrace  herself.  She  had 
got  bt  >       that  icp  o  herself—"  Port— left;  star- 

V)oard— light, '  but  sh  -  stiU  aiaaous  vdiile  getting  out  of 
the  harbour. 

Th«  V  had  a  glorious  saii    no  premonition  of  trouble 
v>  >rrieu  her,  rather  the  sense  of  irriUtioo  that  latterly 
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sometimes  assailed  her  with  regarr*  to  Brent,  was  soothed 
away. 

Yet  when  they  had  returned  and  rowed  to  the  slipway, 
she  looked  back  regretfully  at  the  Uttle  green  yacht. 

"  I  shall  have  to  lay  her  up  presently,"  Brent  said. 
"  The  end  of  October  is  quite  late  for  these  parts." 

She  took  his  hand  and  jiunped  hghtly  on  to  the  sUpway. 

"  It's  sUppery,"  Brent  said. 

A  voice  rang  out  cheerfully: 

"  Hulloa!   There  you  are!  " 

She  thought  afterwards  that  she  had  known  before  she 

lifted  her  head  and  saw  him;  yet  she  could  hardly  have 
recognized  his  voice.  But  she  lifted  her  head  slowly,  un- 
wilhngly,  and  her  eyes  went  draggingly  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  She  saw  Ids  face  change,  then  he  came  forward 
smihng. 

"Routed  you  out.  Uncle  Mike!  Ouite  by  chance  too. 
Saw  a  wire  addressed  to  you  at  Trewedgwick  Post  Office. 
Queer,  wasn't  it?  No  one  knows  where  you  are." 

Brent  nodded. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife,  Dick,"  he  said 
stiffly. 

"Yoax—wife/  GoodLOTd!  I'm  sorry,  but— er— I  had 
no  idea  you  were  married — Congrats,  you  know,  and 
all  that."  He  took  her  cold  hand  into  his,  and  shook  it 
heartily.  "  What  do  you  think  of  your  nephew?  "  he  said 
laughingly. 

Philippa's  pale  lips  moved  in  a  stifi  anile.  Brent 
turned  and  looked  back  at  his  boat. 

"  Stowed  that  mainsail  all  right  this  time,"  he  muttered. 
"  She's  aU  right." 

"  Is  that  your  boat,  Mike?  The  Uttle  green  yacht?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her?  " 

Dick  Charters  stood  and  studied  her,  and  Philif^'t 
frightened  eyes  surreptitiously  studied  him.  Yes,  it  was  the 
young  man  she  had  made  take  her  to  the  Garrick.  There 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  although  he  was  in  flannels  now  with 
an  old  green  hat  rammed  on  his  head.   It  was  the  same 
clean-cut  open  face,  the  same  broad-shouldered  tall  figure. 
.  .  .  Did  he  remember  her?  Surely  not.  Yet— she  had 
seen  the  look  of  surprise  flash  across  his  face.   She  knew  that 
he  remembered  her,  had  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.   She  was 
grateful  to  him,  oh,  so  grateful  for  his  ready  tact.  To  have 
Michael  know!  To  see  his  cold  eyes  studying  her,  as  if  she 
were  some  strange  object  of  interest!   He  looked  at  her 
rather  like  that  sometimes  now.   She  was,  in  her  heart,  a 
little  afraid  of  him.   She  had  been  married  a  month;  they 
had  had  some  lovely  times,  but— there  were  moments  when 
the  realization  that  she  was  legally  bound  to  him,  swept 
terrifyingly  upon  her.   They  always  passed,  with  the  self- 
assurance  that  the  agreement  had  been  that  they  could,  at 
any  time,  agree  to  separate.   But  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
doubt  crept  into  her  heart:  .  :e  shivered  as  she  stood  there 
looking  up  at  Dick  Charters,  shivered  with  a  new-bom 
fear  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  turned  away  and 
began  to  walk  ikwly  up  the  Uttk  cobbled  alley  that  kd  to 
the  road. 


CHAPTER  III 


PHILIPPA,  can  you  give  me  a  few  minutes?  " 
She  turned  nervously. 
"  Didn't  you  lite  your  dinner?  " 
"It  was  an  excellent  dinner,  but  I  prefer  thin  soup  with 
that  menu." 

"  I  will  remember.  Is  that  what  you  wanted  me 
for?  •' 

"  No.  It's  only  half-past  nine.  Are  you  goiaa  to 
bed?" 

"  I  was,  but  I  can  stay,  if  you  want  me." 

"  Thank  you.   Won't  you  sit  down?  " 

She  sat  down,  her  heart  beating  terrifyingly.  Could 
Dick  Charters  have  told  him  ?  She  was  sure  not,  yet— what 
did  his  cold  manner  portend? 

"  1  won't  keep  you  long,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  she  said  in  a  polite  little  voice. 

He  was  silent.  The  Ught  from  the  lamp  on  the  table 
fell  across  his  face.  She  studied  it  anxiously,  but  found  it 
inscrutable:  she  fancied  it  was  perhaps  a  little  grimmer 
than  usual,  but  decided  the  next  mcuneut  that  it  was 
not. 

"  I  didn't  give  those  poor  Michaehnas  daisies  fresh  water 
this  morning,"  she  said.  "  I  like  them  in  that  silver  jar. 
don't  you?  " 

"  Dick  raved  over  them,"  he  said.  "  He's  gone  for  a 
walk  akmg  the  cliffs.  You've  met  him  before?  " 

So  it  was  that!  And  in  that  cold,  matter-of-fact  voice. 
She  lifted  her  head,  and  her  terror  vanished:  anger  had 
taken  its  place. 

IS6 
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"  Is  that  what  you  want  to  speak  to  me  about?  " 
"  Yes." 
Why?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  the  right." 

"  Oughtn't  you  to  have  requiied  a  character  with  me  in 
the  first  place?  " 

"  Don't  get  siUy.  Philippa." 

She  was  silent.  So  he  knew!  She  wondered  how  much 

he  knew. 

"  Did  he  tell  you?  "  she  said. 

"Dick?  Good  Lord,  no.  You  shouldn't  say  things 

like  that." 

She  was  amazed. 
"  Then  how—" 

"  I  saw  you  with  him  in  the  stalls  the  Christinas  Eve 

before  last." 

She  grasped  the  arms  of  the  Winchester  chair  in  which 
she  sat:  she  tried  to  think  what  it  meant,  but  in  her  be- 
wildered brain  only  a  few  vague  words  nagged— over  and 
over  again—'  My  uncle— up  in  that  box  '— '  My  uncle- 
up  in  that  box.'    Ihere  had  been  more:  what  were  they? 
'My  uncle— up  in  that  box— now  he'll  be  bothering.' 
What  else?—  Ah,  she  had  it !    '  They  always  do,  if  they've 
been  that  sort  themselves  I '   A  flame  of  scarlet  dyed  her  face 
from  brow  to  chin.  That  was  it!   And  he— thought  she 
was  that  sort  too!  She  sprang  to  her  feet.   "I'm  not!" 
the  words  choked  in  her  throat,  she  stood  gazing  down  at 
him,  and  all  the  while  she  was  conscious  of  another  thought 
behind  this  agony  of  shame,  an  elusive  feeling  of  surprise: 
she  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  analyse  it,  but  it  was  there, 
further  bewildering  her.    "There  is  no  need  to  get  so 
upset,"  his  voice  broke  the  silence  sliarply.    "  Sit  down, 
Philippa!  " 

"  What  do  y«  ^     at  to  say?  If  you  have  known  all  the 
while."  she  brok^  ^  d  bewiWeiedly.   "  How  bng  have  you 

known? "  ,  -  „ 

"  I  recognized  you  tliat  first  evening  in  Anne  s  ftit. 
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"  Why     In't  you  say  anything?  " 

"  I  thought  yod'l  rather  I  didn't,"  he  said  drily. 

The  rer!  surged  in  her  face  again. 

"  Why!'  "  she  said  haughtUy. 

He  looked  up  at  her  quietly. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  sit  down?  " 

She  sat  down. 

"  WeU?  " 

"  When  Dick  came  to  me  for  Christmas  Day,  I  asked 
him  whom  he  had  been  with  the  night  before." 
She  waited. 

"  He  said  he  didn't  know!  " 

"  Yes? " 

"  Queer  sort  of  reply,  don't  you  think?  He  further 
got  very  red,  and  when  1  pressed  the  matter  said 
it  was  a  young  actress,  and  he  didn't  see  why  he 
should  tell  me  her  name;  anyway  he  had  had  a 
ripping  evening,  and  hoped  he'd  have  many  more  as 
exciting." 

This  version  was  new  to  Philippa:  she  turned  it  over 
in  her  mind. 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"  Do?  Nothing.  I  hoped  inwardly  that  she  was  not 
alluringly  fascinating  and  would  not  lure  him  on  to  anjrthing 
terrible.   That  was  the  end  of  the  matter." 

She  thought  it  over:  her  mind  was  cahner  now,  she  felt 
cold  and  hostile. 

"  Why  did  you  engage  me  as  your  housekeeper-wife?  " 
she  said. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Why  not?   I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way 

you  fill  the  post." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  baffled  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  saying  all  this  n-now?  "  she  asked,  and 
ihtre  was  a  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"  Because  I  saw  you  and  Dick  recognize  each  other, 
and  thinking  it  over,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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you  owe  me  the  explanation  of  your  acquaintance  with 
him." 

"  You  should  have  procured  my  character  when  you 
engaged  me:  it's  too  late  now." 
He  was  silent  awhile. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  anything,  Philippa?  " 
"  No." 

A  strange  wonder  flashed  across  her  mind:  would  he 
strike  her?   She  waited,  her  lips  parted. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  chUdish  to  make  all  this  mystery  over 
a  few  hours  spent  at  the  play?  "  he  said  sarcastically.  And 
she  was  conscious  of  the  quick  hysterical  thought  that  she 
would  sooner  he  had  struck  her! 

"  I'm  not  making  any  mystery.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  it  to  you." 

'•  Yet  you  told  me  a  long  while  ago  that  your  father  died 
that  night." 

She  sat  up,  startled. 

"  When?  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  That  night  when  we  had  supper  at  the  Savoy." 

"  I  remember,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  tell  me  about  it?  " 

"Why  should  I?  You  wouldn't  be  in  the  least  in- 
terested, and  if  you  feel  doubtful  about  my  character.  I'm 
quite  wiUing  to  go." 

"  Aren't  you  rather  foolish?  Why  should  I  feel  any 
more  doubtful  now,  than  I  have  all  along?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  care.  I  only  know  you're 
bullying  me,  and  I'm  sure  it's  going  beyond  our 
compact." 

He  looked  amused. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.    "  You're  a  funny  child." 
He  picked  up  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  turned 
the  leaves. 

She  sat,  impotent,  asfiailod  stormily  by  various «noti<MJ8: 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  at  last : 
"  I'd  sooner  go." 
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Go  where  ?  "   He  looked  up  from  his  book. 

"Go  away!  You  know  what  I  mean.  We  said  that  if 
it  didn't  answer  we'd  agree  to  separate—" 

"  But  I  think  it  answers  perfectly.  I'm  getting  quite 
sleek  and  fat  under  your  good  management.   I  don't  agree 

Sit  £lll* 

She  rose  hiirriedly. 

"  I  shall  go  all  the  same! "  she  said  in  a  strangled  sort  of 

voice. 

"Give  in  like  that?  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Philippa— " 

''^  Afraid  I   I'm  not  afraid!  "  her  voice  ^ook  now. 
"  Then  why  run  away?  " 

"Because—"  She  stood,  breathing  hard.  "I  think 
you're  insulting! " 

"Melodrama  again!  When  will  you  grow  up?  I've 
merely  questioned  you  because  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasanter  for  you  to  know  that  I  knew  about  it,  as  Dick  is 
going  to  stay  here  awhile." 

"  Is  he?  '•  the  words  sprang  from  her  lips  involuntarily. 

"Pleased?" 

"  I  know  why  you  ask  me  that." 
"  Really?   Why?  " 

"  You  wanted  to   hurt  me.     You  haven't  hurt 

me!" 

"  I'm  glad  of  that." 

He  turned  to  his  book. 
"  Are  you  going?  "  he  said. 
"Yes:  to-morrow." 

"  It's  giving  yourself  away  to  Dick,  which  is  a  pity 
isn't  it?"  - 
She  was  trembling. 
"How?" 

"  He'll  think  he  has  frightened  you  away." 

"  I  don't  care!  " 

But  she  knew  that  she  did  care:  she  stood,  at  a  loss. 
"  It's  not  playing  the  game,  is  it?   To  stay  with  me  as 
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long  as  things  are  smooth,  and  to  leave  the  first  moment 
they  go  a  bit  wrong?  "  he  said. 

"  I'll  stay."  she  said  in  a  small  voice,  and  hurried  to  the 
door. 

"  That's  right.  Good-night." 
"  Good-night." 


II 


CHAPTER  IV 


"AUNTIE.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  may  I?  " 
.'\      She  laughed. 

"  You  generally  do,  don't  you?  " 

His  eyes  grew  serious. 

"  A  proper  talk,  Philippa.   Will  you  let  me?  " 
She  looted  up  at  him,  and  shrank  back  a  little. 

"  Is— there  any  need,  Dick?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  You've  been  so — kind,  so  good — " 

"  Rot!  I'm  going  to  be  much  nicer  now,  if  you'll  let 
me  be.  Will  you  walk  over  to  Porthgavan  this  afternoon 
with  me?  " 

She  hesitated,  her  head  downbent:  the  study  door  out- 
side which  they  were  standing,  opened,  and  Brent  came  out, 

carrying  some  papers. 

Philippa  jumped  and  grew  scarlet. 

"  Philippa,  did  you  write  about  those  books?  " 

"  Yes,  Michael." 

He  went  across  the  hall  and  into  a  room  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Oh,  I  ve  left  all  the  dead  flowers  lying  around!  "  she 
exclaimed.   "  He  does  hate  it  so!  " 

"  What's  the  odds?   Will  you  come  this  afternoon?" 

"  PhiUppa,  hadn't  you  better  clear  away  this  mess  in 
here? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Michael."  She  ran  along  the  passage.  "Yes, 

rn  come.  Dick." 

"  The  wet  stalks  have  been  lying  on  to-day's  paper," 

Brent  said,  frowning,  as  she  entered. 
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"  I'm  sorry;  they  haven't  done  much  harm,  have 

they? " 

"  Would  yon  prefer  Mary  to  do  the  flowers?  " 

She  looked  up  surprised. 
"Oh,  no!  Why?" 

"  You  seem  to  find  them  rather  an  overwhehning  task." 

"  I  should  tliink  something  I've  given  you  has  disagreed 
with  you!  "  she  said  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  it's  having  the  same  savoury  two  nights 
running," 

She  flushed  a  little. 

"  It  was  a  mistake.  You  can't  say  I  often  do  that  sort 
of  thing.  Michael!  " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  saying  it :  you  don't." 

She  gathered  up  the  dead  flowers  on  to  a  tray. 

"  How  you  manage  so  well  is  a  mystery  to  me,"  he  said. 

She  laughed. 

"Oh,  it's  very  simple;  you're  not  hard  to  please." 
"  And  Dick  is  young,  and  doesn't  mind  what  he  eats  so 
long  as  it  is  served  prettily,  eh?  " 
"  Yes." 

He  picked  up  a  book  and  left  the  room. 

Dick  had  been  with  them  for  a  week,  and  until  that 
morning,  their  former  acquaintance  had  never  been  touched 
upon  by  either  Dick  or  PhiUppa. 

The  strain  had  told  upon  her;  she  could  not  feel  natural 
and  at  her  ease  with  him :  che  was  forced  into  self-conscious- 
ness, a  state  so  unnatural  to  her,  that  it  was  Hke  a  torture. 
That  day  luncheon  was  worse  than  usual :  she  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  the  talk  before  her,  yet  in  a  way  felt  that  she 
welcomed  it. 

"  Philippa,  could  you  give  me  an  hour  or  so  this  after- 
noon? "  Brent  asked  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
She  heatated. 

"  Oh,  of  cn-irce— " 

"  Is  it  important,  Mike?   We  were  going  to  walk  over 

to  Porthgavan,"  Dick  put  in. 
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"  No.  not  at  all;  to-morrow  morning  will  do  just  as 
weU." 

"  I'd  rather  stay  this  afternoon,  Michael." 

"  I'd  rather  you  went  for  your  walk.    More  beer,  Dick  ?  " 

When  she  was  ready  to  start  she  tapped  on  the  study 
door  and  went  in. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  stay."  she  said,  restlessly. 

"My  dear  child,  do  try  to  learn  not  to  fuss  over 
triaes." 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  do?  " 

"  Only  arrange  those  two  boxes  of  books  on  those  shelves, 
and  make  a  Hst  of  them  under  the  authors'  names.  To- 
morrow will  do." 

She  went  out  and  joined  Dick. 

"  We'll  strike  across  country  and  trust  to  luck,"  he  said. 

They  climbed  a  hedge  in  silence  and  went  on  across  a 
meadow:  at  the  stile  she  paused. 

"  I  forgot  an  order  I  want  to  give  to  Mary.  1  must  go 
back." 

"  Won't  it  do  later?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  about  dinner,  terribly  important." 

They  turned  back. 

"  I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

She  left  him  by  the  hedge  and  ran  lightly  back  to  the 
house.  As  she  entered  the  open  door  she  heard  Brent's 
voice  speaking  to  scnneone  in  his  study.  She  gave  her  order 
to  Mary. 

"  Who  is  in  the  study,  Mary?  "  she  asked. 
Mary  looked  surprised. 
"  Mr.  Brent,  ma'am." 

"  I  know,  but  there's  a  visitor,  isn't  there?  " 
"  Not  that  I  know  of,  ma'am." 
"  I  think  there  is;  I  heard  voices,  I'm  sore." 
"  I  think  you  must  he  mistaken,  ma'am." 
Ph  lippa  left  the  kitchen;  as  she  went  out  of  the  hall 
door  she  heard  Brent  laugh.   She  rejoined  Dick. 
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"  I  haven't  been  long,  have  I?  Mkbael  has  a  visitor. 

I  wonder  if  someone  else  has  found  us  out." 

"  Probably;  it's  tiie  sort  of  thing  that  always  happens.' 

Her  step  slackened. 
I'd  sooner  talk  now,  if  we've  got  to,"  she  said. 

"  Right  you  are.    Let's  get  across  the  next  meadow, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  sec  the  sea." 

Tliey  crossed  the  field  and  sat  on  a  ledge  of  grey  stone, 
sheltered  from  the  sharp  little  northerly  breeze  by  the 
hedge. 

"  This  is  rather  jolly."  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  content- 
ment. "  IfU  be  jollier  still  if  the  pilchard  boats  come  round 
that  headland.   I  hope  they  come  down  westward  this 

evening." 

She  sat  silent,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea,  but  seeing  aU 
the  while  a  crowded  theatre,  a  stage,  Bourchier,  a  boy 
beside  her.  and  then— her  dead  father. 

"  1  can't  see  the  idea  of  old  Mike  bringing  you  here,"  he 
said  abruptly. 

"  VJhy?  "  she  asked  listlessly.  "  It's  quiet  and  out  of 
the  world.   We  wanted  that." 

"  But  so  is  his  own  little  plate." 

"  His  boat  was  here:  he  had  left  her  here,  and  people 
call  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  your  own  jdace." 

"  There's  no  one  to  call,"  he  persisted. 

"  He  wanted  to  get  on  with  his  book  on  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  be  quite  quiet,'  she  said,  uninterestedly.  "  I 
wanted  Cornwall  and  freedom  and  nothing  else  for  a  while. " 

"  Is  that  why  your  marriage  is  being  kept  such  a  dead 
secret?  " 

"  Yes:  to  ensure  quiet." 

"  No  one  knows?  " 

"  Except  Anne  Forsythe.  I  wrote  to  her  the  day  after 
we  were  married." 

He  was  silent  for  awhile. 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  he  said,  rousing 
himself. 
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"  No."  8he  agreed. 

"  By  Jove,  i=,n't  that  slope  down  to  the  sea  a  marve 
of  colour?  The  dead  hcjthcr  and  the  granite,  and  th( 
bracken  against  t  hat  sky.  Wonder  it  i  could  make  any thm| 
of  it."   He  framed  it  with  his  hands,  studying  it. 

She  waited  patiently  for  the  tallc  to  begin. 

He  turned  to  her  at  last. 

"  Philippa,  I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  gently, 
"  Wouldn't  it  make  things  easier  to  have  them  out?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  It's  for  you  to  decide,  of  course.  1  don't  want  tc 
worry  you.  But  you  know  that  1  recognized  you,  and  1 
know  you  recognized  me.  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  begin  oui 
acquaintanceshij)  from  the  other  day.  I'll  never  give  that 
Christmas  Eve  another  thought." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  into  his  eager,  friendly 
face :  her  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  tell  you  how  I — I  came  to— 
to— " 

"  To  let  me  take  you  to  the  play.  Would  you  really  ?  1 
should  like  awfully  to  know  how  it  happened,  if  you're  surt 
you  don't  mind.  I'm  afraid  I  was  an  awful  young  fool  thai 
night,  but  I  was  very  young,  you  know,  and  lor  the  Ufe  ol 
me  I—I  couldn't  place  you — " 

"  Why  did  you  tell  Michael  I  was  an  actress?  " 

"  £h?  Good  Lord,  then  old  Mike  knows  who  you  are? 
Of  course  he  saw  you  from  his  box — " 

"Why  did  you?" 

He  took  oft  his  hat  and  put  it  on  again;  he  pulled  a  piece 
of  moss  off  the  ledge  they  were  sitting  on,  and  his  tanned 
face  reddened  a  httle. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  him  that?  Did  you  think  I  was  an 
actress?  " 

His  blue  eyes  looked  at  her  appealingly.     'No,  I 
knew  you  weren't." 
"  Then  why—" 

"  I'm  afraud— I  don't  know  if  you'll  understand— I'm 
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of  a  dog,  you 
J  was  very 


aiiaid  I  Mid  it  to  make  him  think  I  was  .  bit 
know,  rm  afr»kl  you  won't  nnderrtand, 

young." 

She  burst  out  laughing.  ,  ^u- 

Oh,  but  I  do  understand!   It's  jutt  the  tort  of  thing 
I  might  have  done  if  I'd  been  a  man! " 

He  laughed  deUghtedly.  ,  u     j  u 

"Really?  How  awfuUy  joUy  of  you!  I  hoped  hed 
think  yott  were  a  briUiant,  rathe  naughty,  irresistible 
young  actress.    I  stuftod  him  up  with  what  an  excitmg 

evening  I'd  had—"  .  

"  And  it  was  so  very  different  really!   she  said,  smUmg. 

"  I  must  have  bored  you  terribly." 

"  Well  you  (1  \  rather,"  he  agreed  frankly.  "  We  were 
rather  dull,  weren't  w-  You  wouldn't  talk,  and  what  was 
much  worse,  you  woukJn't  listen  when  I  talked  to  you! 
You  were  just  absorbed  by  the  stupid  play." 

"  It  was  my  first  play,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"What?  NotreaUy.?" 
"Yes:  I'd  never  been  inside  a  ttieatre  bef  re. 
"  Good  Lord :   No  wonder  you  grabbed  -  J  the  chance— 
oh,  I  bay,  I  beg  yo  r  pardon,  I  forgot—" 

She  turned  to  him,  her  dark  eyes  ;  ;r.»'.M 
couldn't  have  said  anything  I  liked  better! 
you  will  understand,  oh,  I  belit  .  e  you  will !  ' 

"  I  t  ,ink  I  shaU,"  he  said  gently.  "  You  teU  me. 
She  told  him.  baldly  perhaps,  for  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  bare  heart  and  soul  to  him.  but  her  face  and  voice 
were  more  expressive  than  the  stiff  words.  He  ^.d  not 
move  or  speak  until  she  ended  quietly :  "  When  1  home 
my  lather  was  dead.  He  had  died  suddenly,  that  evcmng. 
It  was  his  heart.'* 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  hers  for  a 

moment.  , 

"  You  poor  child,  oh.  you  poor  child!   he  said. 

She  was  sUent :  they  sat  watching  the  pilchard  boats  come 

sailing  round  the  headland,  their  tan  sails  against  the  sky. 
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And  presently  there  came  to  her  that  old  sound  of  her 
chiklhood,  the  sound  she  loved  so  well,  the  rattle  of  the 
sheaves  in  the  blocks,  as  they  lowered  sail,  before  shooting 
their  nets. 

"I  M,'asa't  there  when  he  died,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  If  it  was  his  heart  you  could  have  done  nothing." 

She  was  silent  again,  and  another  boat  shot  her  nets, 
and  again  she  heard  the  rattle  of  the  sheaves  in  the  blocks. 
Then  at  last  it  was  out,  the  fear  that  had  never  left  her,  tLs 
secret  thought  that  she  had  put  from  her  again  and  again, 
but  that  had  always  been  there — deep  do\*n— hidden  away 
—always  there,  and  never  till  now  spoken  of. 

"  If  a  shock  killed  him — ^it  may  have  been  the  shock  of 
hearing  what  I  had  done." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that!  "  he  cried  out.  "  You  mustn't 
say  things  like  that!  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  haid  eyes:  his  face  was  locked. 

"  Anyway,  how  would  he  have  known?  " 

"  Mrs.  Harris  may  liave  told  him;  she  said  she  had.  Dr 
Santon  said  they  always  love  to  pile  on  the  agony.  I  tried 
to  think  that.  Burt— if  anyone  has  a  weak  heart,  a  shock 
kills  them,  and — " 

"I'm  sure  you're  wrong,"  he  interiupted.  "The 
doctor  was  right;  I'm  sure  he  was  right.  Don't  talk  like 
that,  PhUippa." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  tell  Mike  all  this?  " 
She  shook  her  head. 
"Why  didn't  you?" 
"  i— couldn't  somehow." 

"  Yet  he  saw  you  that  night  with  me,  and  knows  I  was 
mysterious  about  you." 

'  He  knew  that  before  he  married  me,"  she  said  cokUy. 
"ShaUwegoback?" 

He  row  silently,  and  they  Ijegan  to  walk  across  the 
meadow. 
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"  Philippa,  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  It  was  awfully 
jolly  of  you  to  tell  me.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am.  Lord,  that  poor  little  girl  all  alone  there  makes  me 

feel  iU!  " 
She  smiled. 

"  You  have  helped  me." 

"  Really?   You're  not  sorry  you  told  me?  " 

"  I'm  glad,"  she  said  simply. 

"  That's  splendid  of  you.    I'm  glad  too.   Now  we  can 
be  real  friends,  can't  we?  " 
"  Yes,"  she  said. 

They  went  on  to  the  house,  he  talking  in  his  eager, 
boyish  way  about  the  pictures  he  wanted  to  paint  down 
there. 

Brent  was  standing  in  the  porch  smoking. 
"  Your  visitor  has  gone,  then,  Michael? "  Philippa  said, 
as  she  passed  into  the  hall. 

"  Visitor?   No  one  has  been  here." 

She  paused  surprised. 

"  Earlier  in  the  afternoon,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  h^. 

"  No  one's  been  to  see  me." 

Dick  laughed. 

"  Phihppa  told  me  someone  else  had  routed  you  out 
now." 

"  I  heard  you  talking  to  someone,  Michael,  surely?  " 

He  frowned  impatiently. 

"  I've  told  you  you're  mistaken,  Philippa." 

She  reddened  a  httle. 

"  Anyhow  you  were  talking  aloud,  even  if  it  was  to 
yourself !  "  she  said  coldly,  and  passed  on,  going  towards  the 
staircase. 

"  When  do  you  mean?  How  did  you  hear?  I  read 

aloud  sonaetimes— to  get  the  effect  of  what  I've  written." 

"  She  came  back  to  give  Mary  some  important  order 
about  dinner,"  Dick  said.  "  Don't  be  tong  upstairs,  auntie, 
I  want  my  tea." 
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"  Oh — ah — I  was  reading  some  stuff  of  mine  aloud." 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  naval  architecture  could  be 
made  so  amusing,  as  to  cause  great  mirth  to  the  reader!  " 
Philippa  said  crossly  through  the  balusters. 

"  Didn't  you?  "  Brent  said  blandly. 


CHAPTER  V 


PHILIPPA  plaited  her  thick  hair  into  a  long  pigtail, 
and  threw  it  over  her  ^boulder;  then  she  stood 
gazing  before  her.  She  felt  restless,  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  go  to  bed.  She  decided  suddenly  not  to  undress 
yet,  and  fastening  her  white  dressing-gown  sat  down  before 
the  empty  grate,  and  took  up  a  book.  But  she  could  not 
read;  her  thoughts  were  back  in  that  afternoon's  talk  with 
Dick ;  his  face  came  between  her  and  her  book.  Then  she 
heard  his  voice  outside : 

"  Good-night.   I  say,  Mike,  don't  you  think  we  might 
force  that  k)ck?  My  room  doesn't  look  out  over  the  sea. 
I'd  much  sooner  have  one  of  the  locked-up  ones." 
And  Michael's  voice: 

"  It  was  inconsiderate  of  the  owner  to  kwk  up  a  wing 

with  such  a  glorious  view." 

"  Wonder  if  there're  treasures  hidden  in  them,"  came 
Dick's  voice.  "  I'm  sure  there  are,  or  what'srhispuame 
Hosking  wouldn't  always  let  his  old  stolid  Mary  with  the 
place." 

"Family    trophies  —  probably    most  uninteresting. 
Good-night,  old  man." 
"  'night." 

Doors  closing,  then  silence.  Philippa  looked  at  the 
watch  on  her  table:  five  minutes  to  eleven.  She  smiled 
over  Dick's  words:  she  sjrmpathiaed  with  his  curiosity 
about  the  closed  wing :  she  had  caught  him  following  Mary 
stealthily  one  day  when  she  was  unlocking  the  great  oak 
door  to  enter  the  wing.  Mary  had  looked  round  before 
turning  the  handle,  and  had  stared  stolidly  at  him.  waiting 
for  him  to  go.  She  alone  entered  that  wing,  and  Dick  had 
had  to  retreat,  much  to  Philippa's  amuiement. 
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"  I  believe  old  Mary's  got  a  young  man  she  keeps  in 
there!   She's  always  popping  in  and  out !  "  he  said  to  her. 

"  She's  just  the  sort  who  would  have."  Philippa  had  re- 
joined. 

"Oh,  you  can  never  tell.   That  would  explain  why 

she's  so  hard  on  that  poor  lumpy  girl  who  conies  to  help  or 
something  every  day.  Jealousy,  you  see!  Why  doesn't 
Mike  have  any  of  his  servants  down?  " 

"  We  get  on  very  well  as  we  are." 

"  Oh,  wonderful.    You,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Of  course." 

He  had  gone  off  laughing. 

"  I  think  i)oor  Willie  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  me !  " 
he  had  called  back.    "  Some  day  I'll  climb  in  at  a  window !  " 

She  shivered  now  at  the  thought  of  Williani:  a  ghost 
was  terrifying  enough  anyway,  but  a  hall-witted  ghost  was 
awful  beyond  words!  She  put  down  her  book,  and  went 
across  to  the  window,  and  kneeling  on  the  window-seat, 
looked  out  over  the  soft  grey  moonlit  meadows;  she  .aade 
out  a  cow  here  and  there,  a  darker  or  a  lighter  spot  in  the 
beautiful  indefinite  colours.  She  could  hear  the  sea  rolling 
in  with  a  soft,  booming  sound  on  the  rocks;  the  smell  of 
it  came  to  her  with  a  piercing  freshness.  She  stretched  out 
1^  arms  into  the  geotk  z^;ht. 

"  I  love  you!    I  kwe  you!  "  she  whispered. 

Shu  heard  a  door  open,  the  tlump  of  a  pair  of  boots  put 
down,  then  the  door  closed.  She  turned  from  tlie  window 
shiverii^  from  the  caid  air.  At  the  back  of  her  mind  a 
thought  was  worrying  her :  the  thought  of  the  two  bo.xes  of 
books  down  in  the  study  waiting  to  l>e  put  on  the  shelves, 
and  to  be  listed  with  their  authors'  names.  She  had  not 
dared  to  Mggest  domg  it  that  evening:  she  knew  that 
nothing  annoyed  Michael  more  than  for  her  to  do  any  work 
after  tea-time.  But  siui  had  a  childish  eagerness  to  seize  at 
any  work  ho  wanted  her  to  do,  the  outcome  of  an  unsus- 
pected womanly  shraidag  irc«n  his  mere  charity:  she 
wanted  to  do  ho:  shate,  toearn  her  salary  fairly. 
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Dick's  voice  rang  out : 

"  '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyei, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  

Sil  n  That  meant  he  was  in  bed;  he  always  burst  out 
into  song  as  he  sprang  into  bed.  Another  door  opened— 
this  was  Michael's  door— another  pair  of  boots  were  put 
down  outside,  the  door  closed. 

Philippa  had  made  up  her  mind:  she  picked  up  her 
little  tab.'e-lamp,  and  opening  the  door,  crept  down  the 
stairs  to  the  study.  She  was  going  to  do  the  books  now: 
it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  wanted  to  do.  Wouldn't 
Michael  be  surprised  in  the  morning? 

She  stood  her  lamp  on  a  tabk,  and  went  across  to  the 
two  great  cases  of  books:  they  had  been  opened  ready  for 
her.  She  took  out  a  Iwok  on  architecture  and  ymt  it  on  a 
shelt.  She  had  filled  one  shelf  and  was  beginning  another 
when  a  sound  made  her  turn  nervously:  Brent  stood  in  tlw 
doorway  watching  her.  She  dropped  the  book,  and  stoq)ed 
to  pick  it  up. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  startled  you,"  he  said,  coming  forward. 
"  Especially  as  it  made  you  drop  my  poor  book." 

'  I  don't  think  I've  hurt  it.  I  thought  you  had  gone  to 
bed,"  she  said  nervously. 

"  No.  I  came  down  to  get  something  to  read.  Why 
are  you  doing  that  at  this  time  of  night,  Philippa?  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  bed.  I— thought  doing  this 
might  make  me  sleepy — " 

He  lifted  the  lamp  he  held,  and  his  eyes  studied  her 
quizzkally.  "  What  a  funny  little  hlat  k  head  you've  got! 
And  what  a  child  you  look  v/ith  yom  hair  down." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  smile.  "  You're  not 
cross,  then!  "  she  said,  in  a  relieved  tone. 

His  brows  came  together  in  their  quick  frown. 

"  Am  I  such  a  bogey  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  rather,"  she  said  seriously. 

*'  Um.   You're  not  to  go  on  with  that  }ob  now,  bogey 
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or  no  bogey,  young  lady.  That's  the  wrong  binding,  surely? 

me  look  at  that  book  you've  got." 

She  held  it  out  to  him,  it  slipped ;  in  catching  it  before  it 
fell,  their  hands  touched. 

"  Why.  you're  as  cold  as  ice!   Give  me  your  hand." 

She  held  it  out :  he  took  it  in  his  wann  grasp. 

"Frozen.    How's  that?" 

"  It  has  turned  cold,  I  think,  and  I  was  looking  out  of 
my  window — " 

"  Sort  of  thing  you  would  do,"  he  said  grimly.  "  I'm 
going  to  light  a  fire;  we'll  sit  by  it.  and  I'll  read  to  you  till 
you  get  sleepy,  shall  I  ?  " 

"What  funf  I'D  help,  Michael.  There's  firewood  in 
the  kitchen  cupboard.    Let's  make  a  big  fire." 

"  A  roarer,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  You  watch  me  lay 
a  fire,  it's  one  of  my  few  accomphshments.  Is  that  thing 
you've  got  on  warm?  " 

"  Warranted  all  wool."  she  laughed. 

"It's  verj'  pretty."  he  said  seriously.  "This'll  be 
enough  wood." 

She  stood  and  watched  him  lay  and  light  the  nre:  she 
exclauned  when  he  poured  paraffin  lavishly  over  wood  and 
coal. 

"  Why  not?   I  always  use  it,"  he  said  unruffled. 
"  You  ought  not,  if  I  object;  that  comes  within  my 
province.    I  should  not  think  of  allowing  Mary  to  do  it." 

He  smiled. 

"  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  She's  much  too  old- 
fashioned." 

She  moved  her  foot  restlessly  along  the  stone  curb. 

"  Michael,  she's  almost  like  a  housekeeper,  isn't  she?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  You  don't  think  she's  like  you,  do  you? 
And  you're  the  ideal  housekeeper." 

She  watched  the  little  flames  leaping  over  the  crackling 
wood. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  belie\'e  she'd  be  any  good 
at  all  except  to  carry  out  orders;  she'd  lose  her  head  at 
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once,  and  become  as  flurried  and  idiotic  as  a  kitchen 

maid." 

She  looked  astonished. 

"  But  she  looks  so  fearfully  sensible  and  stolid  and 

middle-agftd! " 

"  She's  certainly  middle-aged,  rather  more  than  middle- 
aged,  but  for  the  rest,  I'm  sure  she  has  a  hopelessly  frivolous, 
trivial  mind!  Haven't  you  discovered  yet  that  one  can 
never  judge  character  from  face?  " 

"  I  think  one  can." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  you'll  retain  that  belief.    What  do 
you  make  my  character  from  my  face?  " 
She  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  like  to  hear." 

"  I  should  immensely." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  tell  me  mine,"  she  said. 

"  From  your  face?  " 

"  Yes." 

Gentle,  sweet,  patient  and  good." 

"  How  sarcastic  you  are!  " 

"  I  don't  think  you'd  like  me  to  tell  you  what  I  really 
"  I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit." 

"  I  Think  you  might.  I'm  not  going  to  risk  it  anyway. 
You  sit  there  that  chair;  here's  another  cushion,  put 
your  red  toes  up  on  the  curb;  they're  veiy  chic,  those  red 
slipjiers.  Now,  are  you  comfortable?  " 

"  Lovely." 

"  What  shall  I  read  to  you?  Something  to  send  you  to 
sleep?  " 

"  You  choose." 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  a  lazy  mind,  Philippa.  We'll  have 
Palgrave's  '  Golden  Treasury,'  and  I'll  read  at  random." 

He  fetched  the  book  and  settled  himself  down  in  a  chair 
opposite  her. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelshelf  struck  twelve,  half-past. 
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and  then  one,  before  he  pat  the  book  down.   Philippa  had 

hardly  opened  her  mouth;  cuddled  amongst  the  cushions 
in  the  big  chair  she  listened  contentedly. 

"  You're  like  a  horrid  Uttle  cat,"  he  said  as  he  put  down 
the  book.   "  I  believe  you're  purring." 

"  I  should  be  if  I  knew  how." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  thank  me  for  reading  all  that?  " 
"No.   What's  that?  "  she  sat  erect.   " There's  some- 
one coming  down  the  stairs!  " 

He  rose  leisurely. 

"  Dick,  I  expect.    You  stay  there.    I'll  go  and  see." 
"  I  forgot  Dick,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh.   "  I  felt 
quite  frightened." 

He  went  into  the  hall :  she  heard  his  voice : 

"  No  thieves,  old  man,  only  me  reading  aloud  to  Philippa, 
to  make  us  sleepy." 

He  came  back  and  closed  the  door. 

"  He  was  coming  down  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong. 
Now,  shall  I  read  any  more?    Or  aren't  you  sleepy?  " 

"  Why  didn't  he  answer?  " 

"  Yawning  too  hard.  You  ought  to  be  yawning 
too." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit.  I  didn't  hear  his  door  open,  did  you? 
It  always  opens  with  a  sort  of  bang,  you  know." 

"  No,  I  didn't  hear  it.  I  think  I'll  read  one  more  thing 
to  you,  and  then  pack  you  off  to  bed." 

But  he  stood  by  the  mantelshelf,  his  head  bent,  his  eyes 
on  her. 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  gaze. 
"  What's  that  thing  yo'i'ro  wearing,  Philipj>a?  " 
"  A  tea-gown,"  she  answered  dt  inurely. 
"  Is  it?   I  like  your  hair  done  Uke  that." 
"  It's  beautifully  comtortable." 
He  took  a  cigarette  from  a  box  and  lit  it.    "  Why  aren't 
you  sleepy  to-night?  "  he  said  abruptly. 
"  I  don't  know.   Why  aren't  you?  " 
"  Perhaps  my  c(mscience  keeps  me  awake." 
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"  Perhaps  mine  keeps  tne  awake." 
"  Youit! " 

"  Why  not? " 

He  gave  a  short  laugh,  wheeled  round,  and  picked  up  a 
httle  book  bound  in  vellum. 

"  I'm  going  to  read  you  a  bit — "  he  muttered,  and  open- 
ing the  book  towards  the  end,  plunged  into  the  poem: 

'  But  if  I  live  with  Idas,  then  we  two 
On  the  low  earth  shall  prosper  hand  in  hand 
In  odours  of  the  open  field,  and  live 
In  peaceful  noises  of  the  farm,  and  watch 
The  pastoral  fields  burned  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  he  shall  give  me  passionate  children,  not 
Some  radiant  god  that  will  despise  me  quite, 
But  clambering  limbs  and  little  hearts  that  err. 
And  I  shall  sleep  beside  him  in  the  night, 
And  fearful  from  some  dream  shall  touch  his  h'\nd 
Secure  ;  or  at  some  festival  we  two 
Will  wander  through  the  lighted  city  streets  ; 
And  in  the  crowd  I'll  take  his  arm  and  feel 
Him  closer  for  the  press.   So  shall  we  live.'  " 

He  paused,  and  glanced  up  at  Philippa,  frowning  heavily. 
"  Like  it?  " 

"  It's  beautiful.    What  is  it?" 

"  '  Marpessa,'  by  Stephen  PhiUips." 

"  Who  was  Marpessa?  Was  she  the  one  who  had  the 
choice  between  Apollo  and  a  mortal — I  forget  his  name — " 

"  Idas.    Yes.    And  chose  Idas." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  finish  it?  " 

"  It's  getting  so  late.  I'll  read  the  last  lines— or  some  of 
them." 

"'Then  though  we  must  grow  old,  we  shall  grow  old 
Together,  and  be  shall  not  greatly  miss 
My  bloom  faded,  and  waning  light  of  eyes. 
Too  deeply  gazed  in  ever  to  seem  dim  ; 
Nor  shall  we  murmur  at,  nor  much  regret 
The  years  that  gently  bend  us  to  the  ground, 
And  gradually  incline  our  face  ;  that  we, 
Leistuely  stooping,  and  with  each  slow  step, 
12 
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May  curiously  inspect  our  lasting  home. 
But  we  shall  sit  with  luminous  huly  smiles, 
Endeared  by  many  griefs,  by  Runy  a  jest, 
And  custom  sweet  of  living  side  by  side  ; ' " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  put  the  book  down. 

That's  what  you  throw  aside!  "  he  said  fiercely. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears:  she  looked  at  him,  frightened: 
through  trembliug  lips  she  defied  the  aching  wonder  she 
felt. 

"  That's  not  ordinary,  modem  life." 

"  It's  life,  you  foolish  child!  It  was  hfe  then,  and  it's 
life  nowl  Who  are  you  to  thifik  yoo  know  better  than 
others?  " 

"  I  do— for  me!  I  don't  regrtl  anything." 
"  No :  but  you  may  some  day,"  he  muttered.   "  There, 
child,  go  to  bed." 
She  stood  up. 
"I  don't.  InevershaU." 

He  took  a  step  towards  her,  and  seized  her  roughly  b) 

her  arm. 

"  Gjme  across  to  that  mirror!  Now,  look  at  your  face! 
Look!   Are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  think  you'll  be  content 

always— alone?   To  get  old— alone.    Never  to  have  knowr 
what  it  is  to  give  away  your  heart  and  soul?   Look,  anc 
tell  me  whether  you're  not  meant  to  say  '  Marpessa's 
words?  " 

She  saw  her  face  in  the  mirror,  pale,  scared,  with  wid4 
dark  eyes.  .  .  . 

"No!  Why  are  yi)u  saying  all  this  now?  I've  chosen 
I'm  glad  I've  chosen!  " 

He  dropped  his  hand  from  her  arm,  und  gave  a  littli 
laugh. 

"  You're  an  obstinate  little  devil,  Philippa.  There,  g( 
to  bed." 

She  turnod  from  the  mirror. 

"L  think  It  was  mean  to  spoil  it  like  that!"  sh 
said  petulantly.    "  And  it's  siUy,  anyway,  because  I'v 
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chosen  now.  and  can't  go  back.    And  I  don't  want 

to!  " 

"  It  was  very  silly,"  1m  agreed,  and  yawned. 

She  picked  up  a  cuAkm  that  had  iaUen  to  the  gnmnd 

and  paUfd  it. 

"  Thatik  you  for  reading  to  me."  she  said. 
"  Not  at  all.   I  hope  it  has  made  you  sleepy." 

"Not  a  bit!" 

You're  hoi)eless.    It  has  mm  /  " 
She  laughed. 
"Is  that  a  hint?" 
•  I'm  afraid  it  is.** 
"  Good-night." 
"  Good-mght." 

He  bent  over  the  table  and  extinguished  the  lamp. 

Philippa  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  little  flight  of  five  steps 
tl  it  led  up  to  the  door  and  the  hall,  her  lamp  in  her 

hand. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for?  "  he  said  impatiently. 
"  Oh.  I  thouglit  you  were  coming." 
"  So  I  am,  when  I've  lit  my  pipe.   You'd  better  go  up 
quietly." 

"AU  right.  Good-night." 

"Good-night." 

"  Michael?  " 

"  What  is  it  now? " 

"Oh,  nothing!" 

She  went  up  a  step. 

"  Don't  be  absurd.  Philippa!  Why  do  you  b^in  a 
sentence  and  then  stop,  and  pretend  you're  frightened?  " 

"  You  —sounded  so  fierce.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if 
you— if  you  felt— all  that — when  you — cared — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  you  wanted  to  know,  is  it?  You  get 
along  to  bed,  and  don't  ask  so  many  questums,  young 

lad'.'." 


"  Oh,  I'm  sorry! 
steps. 


She  hurried  up  the  next  three 
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"  Michael?  " 
"  WeU?  " 

"  Only  just  I— I  didn't— it  didn't  stril^e  me  that  it  was 
impertinent  o!  me  to — to  ask  you  that." 
"  WeU.  it  was." 

"  Yes.   I'm  very  sorry.   I  didn't  mean—" 
"  Good  God,  are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  night  talk- 
ing? "  he  burst  out. 

Philippa,  appalled,  opened  the  door,  and  ran  swiftly  up 
to  her  room. 


p 


CHAPTER  VI 

HILIPPA  sang  as  she  put  the  books  on  their 
shelves: 

" '  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 
Thy  Protestant  to  be— ' " 


The  last  one  was  in  its  place.   Now  for  paper  and  pen. 

" '  Bid  me  to  love  and  I  will  give 
A  loving  heart  to  thee.' " 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  day  it  was!  She  stretched  her  arms 

above  her  head,  and  yawned.  She  was  alone  in  the  house. 
Dick  had  received  a  wire  that  morning  about  some  picture 
frames,  and  had  been  obliged  to  rush  off  and  catch  the 
London  train.  Brent  had  decided  to  go  with  him.  He  had 
asked  her  if  she  would  mind  being  alone  for  one  night.  She 
laughed  as  she  thought  of  it.  Mind?  It  was  fun  somehow 
to  be  alone.  She  would  practise  some  of  the  accompaniments 
to  the  old  English  songs  Dick  was  so  fond  of  silking.  And 
she  would  hunt  through  the  cookery  books  for  some  special 
dainties  for  them  when  they  came  back  the  next  evening. 
And  for  the  table  and  rooms,  what  sort  of  flowers?  She 
had  not  much  choice,  but  Dick  noticed  things  like  that  so 
much:  there  were  gorgeous  leaves  everywhere  now,  and 
bracken;  she  wanted  Dick  to  be  fearfully  admiring.  She 
was  very  grateful  to  him;  he  had  been  so  kind  and  under- 
standing about  that  Christmas  Eve.  Except  about  her  fear 
that  it  was  the  shock  of  the  discovery  of  her  absence  that 
had  killed  her  father:  he  had  seemed  to  think  she  ought  not 
to  have  said  that,  he  had  seemed  somehow  shocked.  Per- 
haps she  had  blurted  it  out  brutally :  she  was  so  used  to  the 
horror  of  the  thought  that  she  had  not  perhaps  realized  the 
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effect  of  it  on  some  one  fresh.  She  put  it  from  her  with  a 
little  shiver;  it  was  a  gruesome  thought  to  companion  her 
on  such  a  beautiful  day.  She  wondered  was  it  warm  enough 
to  take  lunch  and  a  book  out  on  to  the  cliffs:  she  ran  out 
into  the  garden  and  stood  in  the  sunshine:  then  went  round 
to  the  kitchen  window:  "  Mary,  will  you  make  me  some 
ham  sandwiches?  I'll  take  my  lunch  out  with  me;  it's 
such  a  glorious  day." 
"  Yes.  ma'am." 

"  Put  in  one  or  two  of  those  little  cakes  you  made  yester- 
day, will  you?  And,  Mary,  you  might  polish  the  study 
floor  to-day,  it's  a  good  opportunity." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  If  the  man  from  Williams'  comes,  shall 
I  order  some  flour?  " 

"  Yes,  and  we  want  some  methylated  spirits,  don't  we? 
And  marmalade  we  shall  want  soon." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  biscuits,  Mary,  the  same  as  before." 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Philippa  went  back  into  the  house,  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat,  and  choosing  a  volume  of  Keats'  poems,  set  out  for  a 
nook  in  the  rocks  on  the  cliffs,  where  it  seemed  to  be  alwa}^ 
hot  and  always  sheltered.  She  swung  along  at  a  good  pace 
till  ^e  reached  the  little  grey  farm  where  a  certam  lurcher 
lived ;  here  she  dawdled,  and  was  rewarded  presently  by  an 
overwhelming  welcome  from  the  lurcher,  who  was  young 
and  exceedingly  loving. 

"  She's  some  pleased  to  see  you!  "  an  old  woman  called 
from  the  black  doorway. 

"  May  she  come  with  me  for  a  walk,  Mrs.  Harvey?  " 

"  Yes,  she  may.  I'm  sure  I  wish  you'd  take  her  alto- 
gether for  a  bit,  Mrs.  Brent,  and  Johnny  away  to  Pengavan, 
and  Philip  out  all  day." 

"  When  will  Johnny  be  back?  " 

"  Maybe  a  month  or  maybe  not  so  long." 

Philif^  was  sore  tempted:  she  thought  rapidly:  there 
were  the  onpty  stables:  the  lurcher  could  live  in  there. 
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with  plenty  of  straw  if  Michael  did  not  want  her  in  the 
house. 

"  I'll  take  her,  Mrs.  Harvey.  She  shall  come  and  Uve 
with  us  till  Johnny  comes  home,  and  wants  her." 

The  old  woman  expostulated :  Rose  was  given  a  terrible 
character:  she  had  only  been  having  her  joke,  but  in  the 
end  Philippa  got  her  way,  and  went  oft  with  the  great 
lurcher  in  high  spirits.  She  went  on  along  the  little  foot- 
path in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  climbing  boulders,  running  with 
Rose,  till  she  reached  the  great  grey  rock  she  sought ;  a 
rock  covered  with  grass  and  dead  heather,  with  another 
rock  behind  it  that  formed  a  luxurious  back-rest.  Here  she 
sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  content,  while  Rose  stood  and  eyed 
her  in  mournful  disgust.  Philippa  proceeded  to  teach  her 
the  meaning  of '  he  down/  but  found  it  a  di£ficult  task. 

"  Rose,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  believe  your  soulful  face 
belies  you.  I'm  afraid  you've  a  hopelessly  frivolous  mind. 
You  can  do  what  you  like,  only  don't  fall  into  the  sea." 

She  took  the  little  Keats  from  her  coat-pocket,  but  did 
not  open  it :  she  lay  back  on  the  rock,  and  looked  out  dreamily 
before  her.  It  was  so  beautiful,  so  wonderfully  beautiful: 
the  sun  shining  down  on  the  gorgeous  red  and  gold  bracken; 
on  the  pinky  masses  of  dead  heather,  on  the  grey  boulders, 
some  covered  with  soft,  grey-green  lichen.  So  beautiful! 
And  the  deep  blue  sea ;  she  watched  a  gull  circHng  overhead 
against  the  sky.  Was  there  any  land  hke  Cornwall?  She 
looked  out  before  her,  till  sea  and  sky  and  chff  began  to  rock 
gently  to  and  fro,  ever  so  gently,  and  then  she  was  lying  on 
the  deck  of  the  Magic,  and  they  were  purring  through  the 
blue  sea,  and  Dick  was  laughing.  "  We'll  go  on  for  ever 
and  ever,"  he  sang. 

She  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  yawned. 

"  Oh,  why  did  I  sit  up?  "  was  her  first  thought.  "  I 
might  have  rocked  to  sleep  again.  Oh,  what  a  lovely, 
sun-filled  sleep.  Rose!  Rose!"  she  looked  at  the  watch 
on  her  wrist.   "  I've  been  asleep  for  an  hour.  Rose! " 
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The  lurcher  came  prancing  through  the  bracken  with  a 
dead  rabbit  in  her  mouth.  Philippa  stared  at  her  admir- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  you  clever  angel!   Poor  little  rabbit,  still  it's  a 

ven^  ugly  one.  No,  leave  it  there,  Rose,  don't  pick  it  up 
aj^  -in.  Good  old  Rose."  She  looked  down  at  the  ra'^bit 
lying  on  the  rock  beside  her.  "  You've  a  hideous  face,  even 
if  your  tail  is  sweet,  poor  little  thing.  And  did  you  catch 
it  all  by  yourself,  and  kill  it  without  a  mark,  and  bring  it  to 
mistress,  you  darling?  What's  that  on  your  nose?  Keep 
still.   Is  it  blood?   How  horrid— oh.  Rose,  it's  jam!  " 

She  looked  round  hastily:  she  had  laid  her  packet  of 
•-..adwiches  and  cakes  on  the  rock.  Paper  was  all  that  met 
her  eye  now,  scraps  of  torn  paper.  "  O  Rose,  and  I'm  so 
hungry!  " 

Rose  fell  on  her  back  and  lay  with  her  legs  in  the  air. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  scold  you.  How  should  you 
know?   But  you  might  have  left  me  one  sandwich!  " 

Rose  tore  round  and  round  her  with  her  tail  between 
her  legs,  giving  short,  excited  barks. 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  I'm  dying  of  hunger." 

Rose  seized  the  rabbit  in  her  mouth  and  flung  it  over 
her  head. 

"O  Rose,  put  it  down!  I'm  quite  sure  you  oughtn't 
to  play  with  it!  Rose!  That's  a  good  girl.  Now  leave  it 
alone.   I  shall  go  home.    I'm  so  hungry." 

She  got  up  and  stretched  her  lithe  body.  "  It's  not  «•  >  hot 
as  it  was  here,  anyway,"  she  decided,  and  set  off  for  home. 

Mary  was  distinctly  disapproving  over  Rose's  advent, 
and  refused  to  suggest  where  Philippa  could  procure  scraw, 
only  wondering  aloud  what  Mr.  Brent  would  say,  and  how'd 
she  be  fed. 

Philippa,  hearing  the  pump  working  outside  the  kitchen, 
slipped  _ut  to  the  well,  to  make  inquiries  of  the  freckled 
youth  who  came  every  day  to  pump  up  water  into  the  house. 
He  promised  to  get  straw  at  once,  accompanied  her  into  the 
stables,  to  inspect  ther^,  and  gratefully  accepted  the  rabbit 
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Philippa,  with  Rose  at  her  heels,  went  back  into  the 
house,  and  up  to  her  room.  In  the  corridor  she  paused, 
dilating  her  nostrils:  there  was  a  faint,  elusive  scent  hanging 
about.  What  was  it?  She  looked  round  puzzled,  went  to 
the  corridor  window  and  leant  out,  but  she  was  disap- 
pointed :  there  was  no  late  rose  just  out  on  tiio  wall.  It  was 
hardly  like  roses  anyway :  what  was  it  like  ?  Was  it  violets  ? 
She  thought  it  was  violets,  but  there  were  no  violets  any- 
where near!    She  went  into  her  room,  and  took  off  her  hat. 

When  Mary  brought  in  her  luncheon  she  told  her  of  the 
queer  scent  upstairs  in  the  corridor. 

"  Furniture  polish,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  stolidly. 


CHAPTER  VII 


RENT  was  away  for  two  days.   On  the  morning  of 


the  day  he  was  to  return  Philippa  received  two 


Jl  ^letters,  a  short  one  from  Michael,  and  a  longer  on*^ 

from  Dick.  Michael's  was  soon  read :  it  merely  informed  \ 
that  he  would  be  back  that  evening,  and  asked  her  to  give 
the  order  to  Geoi^ge  (the  freckled  youth)  to  drive  out  to 
fetch  him. 

She  had  finished  breakfast  and  had  been  practising 
when  the  postman  came.  Now  she  hurried  to  Mary  to  give 
orders  for  dinner,  before  reading  Dick's  letter. 

Then  she  went  into  the  study  with  Rose,  and  sat  down, 
and  took  Dick's  letter  from  its  envelope. 

"  Dear  Philippa, — I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  I 
believe  and  hope  will  be  no  end  of  a  relief  to  you ;  you  re- 
member that  horrible  idea  you'd  got  about  its  being  the 
shock  of  finding  about  your  being  out  with  me  that  caused 
your  father's  death?  I  hate  writing  this,  and  will  be  as 
brief  as  I  can,  and  then  we  will  never  mention  it  again. 
Well,  you  are  wrong.  Do  believe  it  at  last!  Mrs.  Harris 
was  in  a  dead  funk  over  the  lies  she'd  told  you.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  at  a  quarter  past  eight  finding  your  father 
did  not  come  out  of  his  room  for  dinner,  she  knocked  on  his 
study  door,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  went  in-  Ke  was 
lying  back  in  his  chair  quite  peacefully,  and  had  been  dead 
for  some  little  time.  This  is  the  simple,  plain  truth,  Phil- 
ippa, she  was  much  too  scared  to  tell  anything  but  the 
truth.  You  see  your  father  did  not  know  about  your  going 
out,  so  that  horrible  thought  is  killed  at  last.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  to  find  this  out,  and  tell  you.  I  had  to 
write,  instead  of  telling  you  in  person,  because  I  find  I've  got 
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to  stay  here  a  bit  to  finish  a  picture  that  was  commissioned 
for  the  '  luring,  but  is  wanted  now  in  a  hurry.  I  hope  I'll 
be  down  again  soon.  Don't  talk  about  this  when  you  see 
me.  Try  to  foiget  all  the  horrid  part  of  that  night,  and 
only  remember  that  you  and  I — auntie  and  nephew! — 
went  to  the  play,  and  enjoyed  it.— Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Dick  " 

Philippa  read  it  through  quite  quietly;  only  the  pallor 
of  her  face  showed  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  letter.  Then 
she  read  it  through  again,  and  she  put  her  head  down  on  the 
table,  and  cried.  Rose's  cold  nose  thrust  lovingly  into  her 
hand  did  not  rou  ^  her,  but  when  she  began  to  worry  her 
skirt,  Philippa  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled. 

"he  picked  up  the  letter— wet  and  blotted  now— and 
St.  ..ed  it  earnestly.  So  Dick  had  done  that!  Without  a 
word  to  her,  he  had  gone  to  the  house  in  Westminster,  and 
had  confronted  Mrs.  Harris,  and  found  out  the  truth!  She 
was  shaken  in  a  storm  of  passionate  gratitude.  And  he 
did  not  want  her  to  thank  him!  She  smiled:  well,  she 
would  not,  except  by  let.er!  That  she  must  do.  She  felt 
a  curious  sense  of  peace:  that  old  nagging  fear  in  the  back- 
ground had  been  slain  or  ■  -  U:  she  faced  the  world  with 
no  hidden  terror:  she  '  of  her  father  gently,  no 

longer  shrinking  from  bu  ..mght. 

And  Dick  had  done  it.  Dick  had  brought  this  deep 
thankfulness  to  her. 

When  Brent  returned  that  evening  he  found  a  radiant 
Philippa  waiting  for  him. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  been  scared— alone,"  he 

said. 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  I've  been  happy!   Oh,  so  happy." 

He  smiled. 

"  Master  away,  eh  ?  I  hope  you  haven't  been  trying  on 
my  hats,  or  smoking  my  pipes,  Phihppa." 
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"  I've  done  both.  Did  you  see  Sir  Henry  about  that 
ship? " 

"  Yes:  he  lent  me  the  book  I  wanted.  I'll  show  it  to 
you.  with  an  engraving  of  the  ship  that  will  be  very  useful 
to  me." 

"  I  hopt  you  called  on  the  Smiths?  " 
"  I'm  extremely  sorry,  but  I  really  had  not  time." 
He  went  into  the  study  carrying  a  bag. 
"  Some  books,"  he  said,  opening  it. 
"  Anything  nice?  "  she  came  and  watched  as  he  took 
them  out. 

"  Architecture.  A  new  anthology— what's  that?  Oh, 
a  pair  of  gloves  I  bought — "  he  opened  the  parcel  care- 
lessly, and  yards  upon  yards  of  light  blue  narrow  ribbon 
unwound  on  to  the  table.   Philippa  stared. 

"  What's  that  for,  Michael?  " 

"  Mary,"  he  said. 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  think  it's  horrid  of  you  to  suggest  such  a  thing  of 
Mary! " 

He  rolled  the  ribbon  up  clumsily  and  pushed  it  back  into 
his  bag.  Philippa,  who  had  recognized  it  as  washing, 
underclothing  ribbon,  went  on  laughing. 

"  Mary!  "  she  said.  "  Did  they  put  it  in  by  mistake, 
Michael? " 

"  No;  I  told  you  Mary  asked  me  to  get  it  for  her." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing!  " 

"  I  don't  see  anything  extraordinary  in  it,"  he  said 
shortly.  "  She  Ukes  it  at  a  !q)ecial  shop,  so  asked  me  to 
get  it  for  her." 

Phihppa  had  seen  the  name  of  a  shop  in  Bond  Street 
on  the  paper. 

"  Mary  has  unexpectedly  frivolous  tastes,"  ^e  said 
drily. 

"  Possibly.   No  one  is  consistent." 
He  went  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


WHEN  Anne's  letter  came  a  few  weeks  hter 
Philippa  was  surprised  at  the  tremendous 
sense  of  relief  she  experienced.  She  sat 
awhile  with  the  letter  in  her  hand  looking  out  to  the  distant 
hills.  Anne  wanted  to  come  and  stay  a  few  days. 
Philippa  drew  a  long  breath:  it  would  be  good  to  have 
Anne,  it  would  be  very  good  indeed.  She  realized,  with 
a  certain  disquietude,  the  strain  of  these  last  weeks;  with 
the  enormous  sense  of  relief  came  the  ehicidation  of  her  own 
irritability,  her  impatience,  her  restlessness.  Her  mind 
leapt  forward  into  the  years  to  come :  would  it  be  like  that 
always?  There  had  been  times  when  she  and  Brent  had 
almost  snapped  at  each  other!  Would  they,  fai  time, 
quarrel?  She  decided  definitely  against  that:  she  could 
not  imagine  him  quarrelling.  Would  she  then  descend  to 
nagging?  The  horror  of  the  thought  sent  her  to  her  feet: 
she  paced  the  room  restlessly.  Why  did  they  seem  to  get 
on  each  other's  nerves?  There  were  times  when  they  were 
good  comrades  .  .  . 

She  paused;  her  face  cleared.  She  told  herself  they 
would  not  continue  to  live  in  a  solitude  like  this,  it  was  only 
to  last  for  a  few  weeks  or  so,  until  Michael  should  have 
finished  his  work.  And  she  was  safe  from  anyone's  wooing ! 
And  Anne  was  coming!  Her  mood  changed  suddenly  to 
one  of  joy.  She  ran  downstairs  to  the  study  where  Brent 
was  writing. 

"  Michael,  may  I  interrupt?  " 

He  looked  up  from  his  papers  and  smiled. 

"  What  is  it.  child?  " 

"  It's  Anne!  " 

"  Is  she  going  to  be  married?  " 
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"  Something  much  better  than  ' 
"  Come  here,  Philippa." 

She  came  and  stood  beside  his  chair:  hi  took  her  hands 
into  his,  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  right  way  to  speak  to 
your  husband?  "  he  said  with  mock  gravity. 

She  wriggled  her  hands  in  his,  but  could  not  get  away. 

"  You're  not  my  husband.  Michael! " 

He  did  not  move  his  eyes. 

"  Aren't  I?  "  he  said  quietly. 

"I— I  kate  being  held!  You're  a  bully!"  she  cried 

childishly. 

He  looked  down  at  her  wrists. 

"  I  could  snap  them,  I  believe,"  he  said. 

"No.  you  couldn't.  And  I  don't  care.  Anne  has 
written — " 

"  She  wrote  to  me  too,  some  weeks  ago.  Anne  is  very 
angry  indeed  with  me." 
"  Wliat  for?  " 

"  For  marrying  you,  she  said.  Oh.  she  told  me  some 
very  unpleasant  facts  about  myself." 

"  She  wrote  to  me  too  about  it.  She  was  very  sorry 
for  me,  she  sakl.  You  see,  she  had  an  idea  that— oh.  you 
know  what  I  mean — " 

"  She  wanted  you  to  nurry  for  love.   Was  that  it?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  looked  up  at  her. 

"  What  are  you  blushing  for,  Philippa?  " 
"I'm  not!   How  ridiculous  you  are!   I — ^it's  hot  in 
here—" 

He  gave  a  sudden  little  laugh,  and  bonding  his  head, 
kissed  first  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and  released  them. 
Philippa  stood  staring  at  him. 

"  How  awfully  silly!  "  she  exclaimed  angrily.   "  What 
on  earth  did  you  do  that  for,  Mkhael?  I  don't  like  it  a  bit." 
"  No,  but  I  did." 
"What?  I—" 
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"  When  a  man  has  a  young  and  pretty  hou%keeper  he's 
always  allowed  to  do  that,  Philippa,  it's  an  old-fashioned 
sign  of  affectionate  respect." 

She  eyed  him  uncertainly :  he  looLod  so  cool  and  amiued 
that  she  felt  anger  would  be  absurdly  out  of  place. 

"  Well,  please  don't  do  it  again.  I  hate  that  sort  of 
silly  rubbish,"  she  said  fiercely. 

He  bowed. 

"  And  your  news  about  Anne,  my  dear  r  " 

Without  knowing  why,  Philippa  haivd  his  calling  her 
'  my  dear ';  it  ahva}^  put  her  miles  away,  and  made  her 
feel  she  was  quite  childish  and  rather  stupid. 

"  She's  coming  to  stay  here  a  few  days!  " 

She  forgot  everything  again  but  her  joy.  "  Isn't  it 
sweet  of  her?  It's  such  a  long,  tiresome  journey  just  for  a 
few  days!  She  can  come  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Aren't 
you  glad,  Michael?  "  She  broke  off.  "  You  like  Anne  too." 

He  smiled. 

"  I've  liked  Ann  for  many  years,  but  I'm  ainid  the 

won't  be  able  to  come — " 

"  Not  come?   What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Well— er— I  think  that  very  possibly  Dick  will  be 
down  this  week — " 

"  But  what  does  that  matter?  They  love  each  other. 
Oh,  I  shall  love  having  them  both  together!  Won't  it  be 
fun?" 

He  was  looking  down  at  his  papers,  frowning  heav!  < } : 
there  was  a  little  pause:  she  waited  breathlessly,  incredu- 
lous, yet  afraid. 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  his  cold  blue  eyes  looked  at  her 

keenly. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,  Philippa — " 

"What?   Disappointed  about  what  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  Anne  down  here,"  he  said. 

She  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Not  have  Anne!  Not  have  her!  But  why?  Have 
you  quarrelled?  " 
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"  Anne  and  I  have  quarrelled  and  made  it  up  again  many 
a  time,"  he  said,  smiling.    "  No,  it's  not  that." 
"  What,  then?  " 

"  I  would  prefer  to  have  Anne's  visit  postponed  until  we 

go  to  Norfolk." 

Philippa's  face  grew  slowly  red. 

"  You  mean  you  won't  let  Anne  come  down  here  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  cmde  way  of  putting  it,  but  that  is  what 
I  mean.    I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you." 

She  stood  a  minute  staring  at  him. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  only  the  housekeeper!  "  she  said  in  a 
stifled  voice. 

"  By  your  own  wish,"  he  replied. 

She  turned  and  left  the  room.   Out  in  the  hall  Rose 
lay  curled  up  on  a  rug;  she  moved  her  tail  lazily  as  Philippa 
reappeared,  then  got  up  and   followed  her  upstairs. 
Phihppa  hurried  on  her  hat  and  coat,  and  went  out.  A 
thin  drizzle  of  rain  began  to  fall,  blotting  out  sea  and  land : 
she  walked  on  through  it,  the  dejected  lurcher  at  her  heels. 
She  was  conscious  of  the  need  of  thought,  but  could  not 
think  clearly :  she  was  furiously  angry  with  Brent,  but  more 
furious  with  herself,  for  having  placed  herself  in  a  subservi- 
ent position  for  life,  where  she  was  not  even  at  liberty  to 
invite  a  friend  to  stay  with  her.   Her  own  fault— yes! 
She  knew  it  was  her  own  fault.   She  had  wished,  more,  she 
had  insbted,  on  strictly  keeping  to  the  tdU  of  housekeeper. 
She  felt  she  was  inconsistent,  knew  that  she  was  not  reason- 
ing logically.    And  why  be  so  angry  with  Michael?  Did 
housekeepers,  as  a  rule,  allow  themselves  to  be  so  upset  over 
their  master's  moods  and  whims  as  she  allowed  herself  to 
be? 

On  through  the  mist  she  went,  walking  rapidly. 
At  last  the  thought  fonned. 

"  Was  the  position  of  wife-housekeeper  an  impossibk 
one? " 

Through  the  mist  a  figure  loomed,  a  deep,  gay  voic« 
rang  out : 
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"  Auntie!   Here's  a  bit  of  luck!  " 

Philippa  was  conscious  of  a  rush  of  happiness. 

"  Dick!  " 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  shook  them  up  and 
down.  Philippa's  wet  face  was  lifted  to  his:  he  noticed 
the  little  glistening  drops  that  clung  to  her  lashes. 

"  Isn't  this  mist  rippmg?  "  he  said.  "  I'm  walking 
from  the  station.  I've  not  done  more  than  half  the  distance, 
have  I?  And  now  I've  got  you.  Hulloa,  yaller  dog,  don't 
scratch  yourself  on  me." 

"  She's  a  darling,  and  as  clean  as  you  are." 

"  Am  I  a  darling  too,  auntie?  " 

She  laughed. 

"  Just  a  ducky,  darling  'ittle  nephew,  am  I  ?  " 
"  I  think  you  make  rather  a  nice  nephew,"  she  said 
demurely. 

"  That'll  do,  for  the  present.  Soon,  you  must  love  me 
for  myself.  I've  finished  the  picksher,  Phil.  I'm  gomg 
to  call  you  Phil,  it  suits  you  down  to  the  ground.  I  say,  I 
think  it's  rather  nice  of  old  Mike  to  go  and  present  me  with 
such  a  charming  young  aunt.  We're  going  to  be  great 
friends— you  and  I,  Phil,  oh,  great  friends." 

"  You've  been  a  great  friend — " 

"  '  Gaily  the  troubadour  twanged  his  guitar,'  "  sang 
Dick  lustily.  "  Every  time  you  start  on  that  subject,  I 
shall  start  on  that  song.  I  warn  you.  Your  letter  was 
more  than  enough — " 

"  Oh,  but  Dick,  just  let  me  say—" 

"  '  GaUy  the  troubadour—'  " 

She  laughed  and  gave  in. 

"  I've  brought  my  painting  tackle,"  he  said.  "  It's 
so  warm  down  here  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  a  bit  of 
painting  without  getting  frost-bitten.  When  did  you  get 
my  wire?  " 

"  There  hasn't  been  a  wire,  at  least  there  hadn't  been 

one  when  I  came  out  about  two  hours  ago." 

"  Good  Lord,  what  a  place  this  is!   I  sent  it  off  at  8.30 
»3 
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from  Dawlington,  in  Devonshire,  you  know.   What  time 
did  you  start  out?  " 
"  About  twelve." 

"  I  spent  the  week  end  with  the  Hewittsons.  Do  yov 
know  them?  " 

"  I've  heard  the  name  from  Anne,  I  think." 
He  laughed. 

"  Didn't  Anne  tell  you  that  Enid  Hewittson  and  I  wen 
made  for  each  other?  " 
"  No." 

"  She  always  tells  me  so,  and  I  tell  her  that  I'd  nevei 
have  believed  her  capable  of  such  maladroitness!  If  she'd 
kept  silent,  who  knows?  " 

"  What  is  she  like?  " 

"  Enid?  Oh,  a  charming  girl,  fair  and  sweet  and  sot 

and  much  too  inclined  to  spoil  me.  If  you  find  me  rathei 
insufferable,  you  may  box  my  ears;  I  believe  I  usually  an 
rather  iwful  after  a  visit  there." 

"  She  must  be  rather  stupid."  Pfailippa  said. 

His  tone  altered. 

"  She's  anjrthing  but  stupid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she'i 
a  very  clever  girl;  she  sings  and  plays  beautifully;  sh( 
could  have  made  her  fortune,  they  say,  either  in  opera  or  ai 
concerts,  but  I'm  glad  to  say  she  is  sufficiently  womanly  t< 
shrink  from  pubhcity,  and  uses  her  talents  only  to  please  hei 
friends." 

"What  a  waste!" 

"  Think  so?   I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all." 

Philippa  smiled  in  the  mist  at  the  hint  of  boyish  prig 
gishness  about  him,  but  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

"  Anne's  coming  down  some  time,"  he  said  presently 
"  I  hope  she  manages  it  while  I'm  here." 

"  She's  not  coming,"  Philippa  said  bitterly. 

"Eh?  Why?" 

"  Michael  won't  have  her." 

"What?  Why  on  earth  not?  Oh,  I  say,  what  fun 
have  they  had  a  row?  " 
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"  No :  he  prefers  her  to  postpone  her  visit  tmtil  we  go  to 
his  home  in  Norfolk," 

"  What's  he  mean  by  that?  " 
"  What  he  says,  I  suppose." 

"  I  say,  Phil,  tell  me  honest— am  I  in  the  way?  I 

mean— honeymoon,  I  suppose,  and  all  that,  after  all!  I 
oughtn't  to  be  here,  I  suppose,  only  somehow  you  and 
Mike — " 

He  paused  uncomfortably. 

"  Yes,  somehow  Mike  and  I,"  she  repeated.  "  That's 
quite  right,  Dick." 

"What  d'you  mean?" 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  think  ru  be  off  again,"  he  said.  "  I  was  a  fool  to 
come  poking  down — " 

She  turned  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  Don't  go,  Dick!   No,  don't  go  away!   I  want  you 

to  stay  here!  " 

He  walked  on  in  silence,  then  said  in  a  constrained 

voice : 

"  If  it's— er— a  quarrel  I'd  much  sooner  go  back — " 

"  It  isn't  a  quarrel!  Housekeepers  don't  quarrel  with 
their  masters,  Dick!  " 

"  What?  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak  like  that, 
Philippa;  it's  beastly  bad  fonn." 

"  What  a  pity  you've  imbibed  some  of  Michael's  priggish- 
ness,"  she  rejoined. 

"  I'm  afraid  our  family  is  altogether  too  respectable 
for  your  liking,"  he  said. 

She  winced :  she  was  surprised  he  should  say  that. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  came  to  a  slippery 
difficult  boulder,  and  he  turned  to  help  her. 

"  Sorry,  auntie !  "  he  said  frankly.    "  Let's  make  it  up." 

"It  must  have  been  my  fault,"  she  said  contritely. 
"  I'm  quite  sure  you'd  never  be  grumpy  by  yourself." 

He  laughed. 

"  No,  mine  the  fault !  Fact  is,  you  hit  me  rather  hard." 
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He  looked  at  her  seriously.  "  Sometimes  I've  a  horrible 
fear  that  I  aw  a  bit  of  a  prig.  I  don't  want  to  be.  I'd  like 
to  be  rather  a  gay  dog,  you  know,  and  all  that — " 

"I'm  quite  sure  you're  not  a  prig!  Anything  but 
that! " 

"  Honest?  "  He  smiled  relieved.  "  You  know,  some- 
times, I  have  a  vision  of  myself  twenty  years  hence :  rather 
fat,  very  sleek  and  prosperous  looking,  with  two  chins,  very 
white  hands,  always  in  immaculate  clothes,  and  taking 
round  the  plate  at  church!  " 

She  looked  at  hhn  laughing;  then  paused  astonished. 

"  You  look  abnost  as  if— as  if  you  half  meant  it!  " 

He  gave  her  a  curiously  young,  rueful  glance. 

"  I  believe  I  do— quite  half!  " 

"  You  can't !   It's  exactly  the  opposite  of  you." 

"  Think  so?  That's  all  right  then.  Let's  get  on.  I 
hope  you've  got  something  nke  for  lunch;  I'm  getting 
awfully  hungry." 

Presently  ^e  said: 

"  Dick?  " 

"  Yes? " 

"  Hasn't  Michael  told  yo'^  how  I— we— why  we  married 
each  other?  " 

"  That's  usually  understood,  isn't  it?  " 

"No,  oh  no!  Not  with  us.  I  was  going  to  marrj 
someone  else — an  old  man — to  be  his  housekeeper,  and 
when  I  told  Michael  he  said  he  wanted  a  housekeeper  too 
and  aslod  me  if  he  wouldn't  do  instead.  That's  how  i1 
was." 

Dick  did  not  say  anything. 

Philippa,  aware  that  her  explanation  sounded  bald  ant 
unconvincing,  endeavoured  to  amplify  it. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him.  He  knew  I'd  have  a  bette: 
time  as  his  housekeeper  than  vith  the  Professor.  Only  '. 
don't  feel  as  if  I  work  hard  enough.  Perhaps  I  sliall  whei 
we  go  to  his  home,  and  I  have  servants  to  keep  in  order,  am 
that  sort  of  thing." 
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"  Yes;  you'll  have  a  harder  job  then,"  Dick  said 
absently.   "  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  down  here?  " 
"  I  don't  know.   I  think  till  he  has  finished  his  book." 
"  Has  he  sent  for  his  horses  yet?  " 
"  No." 

"  Why  doesn't  he?  " 

"  He  says  it's  no  country  round  here  for  riding." 
"That's  true;  still,  I  should  have  thought— however, 
it's  not  my  job!   But  aren't  you  fearfully  dull  here?  " 
She  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  You  see,  I  was  bom  in  Coniwall, 
and  I'd  got  very  homesick.  I  love  it.  It's  rather  lonely 
sometimes,  but  now  you've  come  it  will  be  all  right." 

"Will  it?" 

"  We'll  go  for  long  walks.  I'll  show  you  some  wonder- 
ful country.  You  shall  come  too,  Rose,  shan't  you?  You 
love  dogs,  don't  you,  Dick?  " 

"  Rather!  " 

"  I'm  so  glad.    I  don't  think  Michael  cares  for  them 
much.   Poor  Rose  is  often  banished  to  the  stable." 
"  He  has  dogs  in  Norfolk." 

"  I  know.   What  I  call  business  dogs.   I  don't  suppose 
I'd  be  allowed  ij  frivol  with  them.   What's  the  time?  " 
"  A  quarter  to  three." 

"O  Dick!  And  lunch  is  at  half-past  one!  I  hope 
Michael  won't  be  angry!  I've  always  been  in  most  punc- 
tually to  meals." 

"  Well,  if  you've  ordered  it  correctly,  isn't  that  where 
your  duty  stops?  "  he  said  impatiently. 

"  Is  it?   I  don't  know.    Let's  hurry,  anyhow." 

As  they  went  up  the  drive — grey  and  dripping  and 
ghostly  it  looked — she  saw  Michael's  face  at  one  of  the 
study  windows.  She  entered  the  hall  and  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  study  door. 

"  I'll  run  up  and  take  my  things  off,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  Michael's  in  there." 

She  went  fi.st  to  the  kitchen  and  gave  some  orders  to 
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Mary,  then  went  up  to  her  room .  A  few  minutes  later  some- 
one knocked  on  her  door.  "Come  in,"  she  said,  and 
Michael  entered.  She  turned,  the  hair-bmsh  in  her  hand, 
and  looked  at  him  surprised. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  in  to  lunch,"  she  said  tentatively. 

There  was  a  little  pause;  she  stared  at  him  fascinated, 
and  a  curious  terror  stole  over  her. 

"  Is  it  such  a  heinous  fault  in  a  housekeeper?  "  she  said 
lighUy. 

"  I  think  it  was  your  duty  to  let  me  know  you  were  going 
to  meet  Dick,"  he  said. 

"  Let  you  know — Didn't  Dick  tell  you  about  the  wire, 
and  that  it  was  just  chance?  " 

"Yes;  he  told  me  that." 

"  Then — ^I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Michael.  What 
do  you  mean?  You  know  I  didn't  know  he  was  coming — 
Besides,  he  told  you — " 

"  You  thought  it  worth  it — six  miles  in  a  driving  mist — 
to  meet  him!   A  devoted  aunt  indeed!  " 

His  words  cut  coldly  across  her  confused  complaining: 
she  stood  a  moment  staring  at  him,  the  hair-brush  clutched 
in  her  hand. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  refused  my  permission,  if  you'd  told 
me,"  he  said.    "  I'm  not  an  unreasonable  master — " 
"  Go  out  of  my  room!  " 

A  curious  light  leapt  to  his  cold  eyes;  he  smiled. 
"  I  haven't  finished,"  he  said. 

"  You're  trying  to  insult  me.  I  don't  know  what  you 
want.  You're  accusing  me  of  teUing  ILs.  If  you  don't  leave 
my  room  at  once,  I'll — I'll  call  for  someone  to  put  you  out!" 

"Who?  Dick?" 

"  Yes! " 

He  laughed. 

"  Try  it,  Philippa.   I  don't  think  Dick  would  succeed." 
She  was  trembling :  she  ran  at  him. 
"  You  shall  go  out!  "   She  pushed  him  wildly.    "  He 
could  put  you  out!  He's  bigger  than  you — " 
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"Well,  you  can't!  "  He  seized  her  suddenly  by  her 
shoulders,  and  shook  her.  "  You  fool! "  he  muttered. 
"  You  fool! " 

His  ha  ids  dropped,  and  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Philippa  sat  down  limply  on  the  bed:  ht,  head  was 
whirling,  her  throat  dry,  her  heart  was  beating  heavily. 
She  could  not  think:  said  over  and  over  again:  "  I 
can't  stay.    I  can't  stay." 

Lick's  voice   illed  to  her: 

"  Philippa,  lunch  is  waiting,  and  I'm  ravenous.  Aren't 
you  coming?  '' 

She  opened  her  dry  lips,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

He  pounded  on  the  door. 

"  Come  along,  Phil.   Aren't  you  ready?  " 

"  You  begin,  Dick,   I  won't  be  a  minute." 

"  Hurry  up,  then." 

She  heard  his  footsteps  go  down  the  stairs,  his  charming 
voice  singing,  heard  him  address  Rose;  then  there  was 

silence. 

Michael  had  shaken  her!  She  had  seen  a  horrible  fierce 
light  in  his  eyes — she  shivered.  Anne's  voice  sounded  in 
her  ears:  "  I  think  he  has  a  cruel  mouth." 

It  had  been  cruel  just  now:  she  remembered  it,  a  thin 
pale  line.  .  .  .  And  he  had  insulted  her.  Why?  What  did 
he  mean  about  her  going  to  meet  Dick?  Why  should  she 
do  such  an  absurd  tMng  ?  Why  hide  the  fetct  of  his  coming 
if  she  had  known  it?  Had  Michael  gone  mad?  What 
had  he  said  to  Dick?    What  did  it  all  mean? 

She  heard  a  sound,  and  rushed,  trembhng,  to  the  door, 
and  locked  it.   She  was  afraid. 

Why  had  she  ignored  Anne's  words?  Wise  Anne,  who 
knew  everything!   The  Professor  had  been  safer,  after  all! 

"  Philippa !  I  shall  finish  up  the  salad  if  you  don't 
come  down!  "   Dick's  voice  shouting  up  the  stairs. 

Pride  suddenly  leapt  to  her  assistance:  she  opened  the 
door  and  called  down  gaily:  "  I-eave  me  a  little!  I'm  just 
coming! " 
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She  went  to  the  mirror,  and  met  her  reflection,  white, 
wide-eyed,  scared.  She  rubbed  her  cheeks,  wetted  her  lips 
and  smiled.  He  should  never  know  she  was  afraid  of  him! 
She  would  go  down,  and  later  she  would  tell  him  that  she  was 
going  by  the  next  morning's  train  to  London.  As  she  left  her 
room  she  trembled  with  excitement  and  the  strain  of  rushing 
thought,  but  she  went  down  and  joined  Dick  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"  Unsociable  aunt,"  he  abjured  her.  "  I  do  hate  feeding 
alone.  Chicken?  That  old  ghost>jailer  does  make  decent 
salads ;  a  minute  more,  and  it  would  have  vani^ed  for  ever." 

"  Why  has  she  laid  a  third  place?  " 

"  Don't  know,  unless  she  thought  Mike  would  hke 
anothe'-  lunch.  I  say,  Phil,  I  don't  believe  he's  a  bit  pleased 
to  see  iiie.  I  feel  rather  a  fool.  I  think  I'd  better  have  an 
urgent  wire  to-morrow  morning — no — that  won't  do,  a 
wire's  an  event  here.  I'd  better  remember  an  important 
financial  engagement,  and  do  a  bunk." 

She  tried  to  tell  him  she  was  goii^  away  herself,  but 
could  not  get  it  out. 

"  Why  aren't  you  eating  anything?  Feel  seedy?  "  he 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you?  " 

"  Oh,  he  sort  of  looked  at  me,  and  stuck  his  eyebrows 

up,  and  made  me  feel  rather  like  a  naughty  httle  school- 
boy, while  I  blurted  out  about  the  wire  and  so  forth.  It's 
just  arrived,  by  the  way.   Are  you  eating  that  chicken?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  \rant  to  go.  I  want  to  paint  your  portrait 
in  that  frock  you  wore  one  night — that  sort  of  silvery  white 
shining  thing.  I  should  love  to  paint  you.  Wish  there  was 
a  top  light  here.   May  I  paint  you,  Phil?  " 

"  Some  day." 

"  Did  you  see  that  thing  of  mine  this  year  in  the 
Academy?   The  girl  in  the  Ulac  frock? " 
"  It  was  beautiful." 
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"  That  was  a  model.  A  silly  fool  of  a  chap— Lester- 
has  married  her." 

"  She  is  very  lovely." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she's  lovely  enough." 

She  looked  across  at  him  interestedly. 

"  Would  you  ever  do  that?  " 

"  What?   Marry  a  model,  or  a  chorus  girl,  or  that  sort 
of  thing  ?   Rather  not !   It  doesn't  attract  me  in  the  least." 
She  smiled  provokuigly. 
"  You  probably  will  then." 
"  Not  I,"  he  said  sere.^ely. 

She  propped  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  studied  him 
gravely. 

"  I  prophesy  that  you'll  do  something  of  the  sort— I 
mean  that  you  won't  make  an  ordinary,  conventional, 
respectable  marriage." 

"  I  shan't  marry  a  chorus  girl,"  he  said  imperturbably. 

"  Then  you'll  marry  a  divorced  woman,  or  something 
Uke  that! " 

He  frowned. 

"  You  shouldn't  say  that  sort  of  thing ! "  he  said  quickly. 
"  I'm  sorry." 
He  smiled. 

"  You  made  me  feel  sort  of  creepy,  Phil,  I  don't  know 
why.  But  it's  not  a  likely  contingency— I'm  not  jMur- 
ticularly  partial  to  married  ladies.  I  think  as  a  rule  I  like 
a  nice,  jolly,  friendly  girl  better." 

"  Aren't  you  very  old-fashioned?  Can't  a  girl  be  nice 
and  jolly  and  friendly  even  if  she  is  married?  " 

"  Of  course  she  can,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
husband — " 

"  Was  that  the  haU  door?  " 

"  No.  It's  old  jailer  Mary  come  out  of  the  kitchen.  I  bet 
she's  off  on  a  prowl  in  that  closed  wing.  Shall  I  follow  her?  " 
"  I  don't  think  you  will  gain  much." 
"  Ghosts  been  lively  lately?   Seen  looney-Billy?  " 
She  shook  her  head. 
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"  All  quite  quiet  and  well-behaved." 

"  What  does  she  light  fires  in  there  for?  " 

"  It's  very  damp;  that  wall  gets  all  the  raiu  from  the 

west,  you  see." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  didn't  someone  tell  us  that  William 
suffered  from  rheumatism? " 

She  gave  a  Uttle  shiver. 

"Poor  William!  " 

She  rose  restlessly. 

' '  Are  you  going  ?  "  he  said,  aggrieved.   ' '  I  feel  so  comfy 

and  lazy.   Stay  with  me." 

She  looked  down  into  his  coaxing  blue  eyes,  and  a  lump 
came  into  her  throat.  She  felt  a  sudden  uncharacteristic 
longing  to  pour  out  her  troubles  to  him.  He  stretched  out 
his  arm  and  caught  her  wrist,  pulling  her  gently  towards  hinL 

"  Come  and  sit  down  again,  there's  a  kind  Uttle  auntie," 
he  said  caressingly. 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  him,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"  That's  better,"  he  said  gently,  and  fell  silent. 

The  room  darkened:  beyond  the  windows  rain  fell 
straight  and  heavy:  they  could  hear  the  sea  booming  on 
the  rocks. 

"I'm  going  away  to-morrow  morning/'  s^'^  said  in  a 
miserable  voice. 

"Are  you?  Where?" 
''  London.  I  think." 

"  We'll  go  together,  then.  I  can  take  care  of  you. 
Going  to  stay  with  Anne  a  bit?  " 

She  looked  at  his  face  smiling  at  her  kindly:  he  had  no 
idea  of  what  she  meant. 

"  I — I  don't  know  what  I  s^all  do.  I — may  not  come 
back  here." 

"  Well,  I  don't  blame  you,  I  must  say.  You  make  old 
M..  e  get  along  to  his  own  place.  You'll  like  that  much 
becter  than  this  dreaxy  hole." 

"  I  love  Cornwall!  "  she  said  quickly,  jealously. 
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He  laughed. 

"  Of  course  you  do.  But  that  doesn't  necessarily  in- 
clude a  love  of  an  old,  damp,  God-forsaken,  ghost-ridden 
place  like  this,  does  it?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  wa>." 

"  You're  very  thorough." 

"  That's  Mary  taking  tea  into  the  hall." 

"  Good  Lord,  I've  hardly  finished  my  lunch!  " 

"  I'm  thirsty." 

She  rose,  and  he  rose  too:  at  the  door  he  jxtused  and 
looked  back  into  the  dusky  room. 

"  That  was  a  nice  little  cosy  lunch  somehow,"  he  said. 

Philippa  did  not  reply :  slie  went  into  the  hall,  and  stood 
by  the  great  open  fireplace,  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

"  Shall  I  bring  the  lamp,  ma'am?  "  said  Mary's  voice. 

"  No,  Mary,  the  firelight  will  do." 

She  feared  Michael's  gaze,  and,  despising  herself  for 
cowardice,  she  turned  and  went  across  to  the  study.  She 
found  it  empty,  and  came  back  slowly  to  the  tea-table. 

"  Michael  is  out,  I  think,"  she  said  to  Dick. 

Dick,  sunk  into  a  comfortable  chair,  shivered  luxuriously. 

"  Out  in  that  rain,  when  he  might  be  here.  This  isn't  a 
bad  hall,  Phil,  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  charming.    Is  it  two  lumps?  " 

"  Are  they  little  ones?  Three  then,  please." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  step  sounded  outside;  there  were 
movements  in  the  porch. 

"  It's  Michiicl  taking  off  his  oilies,"  Philippa  said,  in  a 
constrained  voice. 

The  door  opened  and  Michael  came  into  the  hall. 

"  HuUoa,  rather  wet  outside,  isn't  it?  "  Dick  said. 

"  It's  raining  heavily." 

He  stood  a  moment  by  the  door,  then  came  across  to  the 
fire,  and  stood  looking  down  at  Philippa. 

She  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  suddenly  she  queried 
jerkily:  "  Sugar,  Michael?  " 

There  was  a  little  pause. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  h*-  said. 

And  Dick  bunt  out  laughing. 

"  Not  found  out  that  yet,  Philippa?  " 

Philippa,  scarlet,  had  no  answer. 

"  It's  a  joke  of  ours."  Michael  said  calmly. 

"  Oh,  I  see.  I  thought  it  was  rather  too  absent-minded," 
Dick  laughed.  "  I  say,  Mike,  I'm  afraid  I've  been  an  awful 
fool.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  off  again  to-morrow 
morning.  Business  about  a  commission — ^rather  an  im- 
portant commission — I  was  a  foci  to  forget  about  it." 

"  Pity;  it's  such  a  long  jouney.  You  must  come  down 
again." 

"Thanks.  I  will.  Hut's  if  I  can  get  away.  I  suppose 
you  won't  be  here  much  longer  yourself,  will  you?  " 
"No:  a  week  perhaps,  or  less." 
Philippa  lifted  her  head. 

"  WeU,  I  shan't  be  down  again  then,"  Dick  said.  "  I'U 
look  you  up  in  Norfolk  instead.  You'll  go  there,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  may  decide  to  go  abroad.  I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind." 

"  Which  would  ytm  like  to  do,  Phil?  "  D^ck  said  warmly. 

"Oh,  I— I  haven't  any  plans  yet,"  she  answered 
nervously. 

Michael  rose  and  put  down  his  cup. 

"  I  want  to  get  through  some  writing,"  he  said. 

He  crossed  the  hall  to  his  study,  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  tall  old  grandfather's  clock  struck  six  times. 
Philippa  half  rose,  then  sat  down  again,  looking  at 
the  closed  study  door.  For  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  she  t '  been  trying  to  make  herself  go  in  and  tell 
Michael  that  she  was  going  away  the  next  morning. 

From  above  came  the  sound  of  Dick's  voice  singing; 
the  sound  of  hammering :  he  was  up  in  an  attic,  doing  some- 
thing to  his  easel ;  she  thought  he  had  said  his  easel. 
"  Shall  I  take  away  the  tea-thingt.  ma'am?  " 
Philippa  started  nervously. 
"  Oh,  yes,  Mary." 

She  rose  and  stood  looking  down  into  the  fire :  it  seemed 
queer  to  think  that  by  that  time  to-morrow  she  would  have 

left  this  all  behind  for  ever.  .  .  . 

"  Did  Mr.  Brent  have  his  lunch  out,  ma'am?  " 
"  Was  he  out  at  lunch  time?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  but  he  didn't  have  it  before  you  came  in, 
and  he  hasn't  had  any  since." 

"  Probably  he  did  have  something  somewhere." 

She  moved  towards  the  study  door,  then  paused  nerv- 
ously, and  stood  watching  Mary  gather  up  cups  and  saucers. 

"  Do  you  hve  here  by  yourself  when  the  house  isn't  let, 
Mary?  "  sh**  suid  idly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Aren't  you  nervous  here  all  alone?  " 

No,  ma'am." 
"  Aren't  you  afraid  you  might  see  poor  William?  " 
"  That's  what  I  belong  to  stay  here  for,  ma'am." 
"What?   To  see  him?" 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 
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Mrry  walked  imperturbably  from  the  room,  carrying  the 

tea-tray. 

Philippa  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  study:  to  her  surprise  she  found  the  room  in  darkness. 
"  Aren't  you  in  here,  Michael?  " 
"  Yes." 

She  closed  the  door  and  came  across  to  the  hearth-rug: 
she  picked  up  the  poker,  and  attacked  the  sullen  fire. 
"  It  was  almost  out,"  she  said. 
"  I  forgot  it." 

She  put  the  poker  down,  and  faced  him:  he  rose  and 
stood  resting  his  shoulder  against  the  mantelshelf. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  away,  Michael,  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  quietly. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  You'U  go  with  Dick?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes." 

There  was  another  silence. 
"  I— mean  for— ever,  Michael." 

"  So  I  imderstood." 

She  turned  away,  and  began  to  move  slowly  towards 
the  door:  his  voice  arrested  her. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  was  such  a  brute  to-day,  Philippa." 

Astonishment  held  her  breathless  for  a  moment. 

"  It's  entirely  my  fault  that  the — er — experiment  has 
failed,"  he  went  on  wearily.  "  I  think  you  know  that,  but 
I'd  like  to  make  sure.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  but 
not  now,  I  think.    Later,  perhaps." 

She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  little  flight  of  steps,  looking 
at  him  uncertainly.  He  was  standing  staring  down  into 
the  fire :  she  thought  he  looked  tired,  and  somehow  dejected. 

"  What  made  you — what  made  you  say  those  queer 
things,  Michael?  "  she  asked  timidly. 

He  did  not  raise  his  head. 

"  When  you  didn't  come  in  I  got  an  idea  you'd  gone  off, 
because  of  that  Anne  business,"  he  said. 
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"  Yes?  " 

"  Well,  when  I  found  out  that  you'd  only  been  for  a 
walk  I  was  fool  enough  to  lose  my  temper." 
"  But  I  don't  understand—" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  he  interrupted  impatiently. 
"  Anyhow  I'd  no  right  to  do  it." 

His  tone  made  her  take  a  step  towards  the  staircase, 
but  she  paused  again,  vaguely  dissatisfied,  uncertain  of  what 
she  wanted. 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her. 

"  When  you  live  away  from  me,  do  you  mean  to  call 
yourself  by  my  name?  " 

She  was  startled. 

"  I — I  hadn't  thought  about  it,  but  I  suppose  so.  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Brent  now — " 

"  People  will  talk,  won't  they?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

He  turned  back  to  the  fire. 

"  I've  mucked  it  all  with  my  brute  of  a  temper!  "  she 
heard  him  mutter. 

All  that  was  warm  and  generous  in  her  responded  to  his 
tone :  there  was  nothing  petty  about  Philippa.  She  slipped 
back  to  him,  and  touched  his  hand  gently. 

"  I  won't  go,  Michael,  if  you'd  rather  I  didn't,"  she 
said. 

He  did  not  move  or  answer. 

"  Which  is  it  to  be,  Michael?  "  she  asked. 

He  turned  and  looked  down  sombrely  into  her  face: 
he  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  drawing  her  closer, 
gazed  down  frowningly  into  her  clear  young  eyes. 

"  Oh,  child,  I  don't  know!  "  he  groaned,  and  dropping 
his  hands,  turned  from  her,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room. 

She  watched  him  uncertainly. 

"  We — ^haven't  got  on  so  badly  altogether,  have  we?  " 

she  said  tentatively.  "  And  in  your  own  house  I  should 
have  more  to  do,  and  be  better  tempered — " 
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"  I  shan't  better-tempered,"  he  interrupted  harshly. 
"  Don't  get  thinking  that!  " 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  I  shall  get  used  to  it!  " 

"  Doubt— that's  what  it  is!  I've  always  been  sure 
before.  Remember  that  fool  of  a  man  in  the  play  we  went 
to  with  Anne,  PhiUppa  ?  Well,  I  think  I'm  rather  Uke  him, 
after  all!  " 

"You?   How,  Michael?" 

He  walked  the  length  of  the  room  without  anwering; 
then  came  and  stood  before  her. 

"  Suppose  I've  ruined  your  life,  child?  " 
She  Ufted  startled  eyes. 

"But  you  haven't!   How?   Oh,  you  mean— that! 
What  a  terribly  sensitive  conscience  you  have,  Michael.'' 
He  gave  a  little  sudden  laugh, 

"  Hav  el?   Well,  let  it  go  thon!   Stay,  Philippa,  and 
let's  see  if  we  can't  hit  it  off  better,  eh!  " 
She  nodded. 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  she  put  hers  into  it. 

"How  cold  you  are ! "  she  said.  "  Michael,  where  did  you 
have  lunch,  and  why  didn't  you  have  it  at  the  proper  time?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  I  was  worried  about  your  possible 
absconding." 

She  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  as  valuable  as  ah  that" 
"  I  don't  know,  you're  a  very  good  housekeeper,  on  the 
whole." 

She  made  him  a  curtsey. 

"  I  hope  you'll  put  that  in  my  reference  for  my  next 
place,"  she  said. 

"  You  fo.get  there  can't  be  a  next  place  unless  I  die!  " 
His  voice  was  harsh,  peremptory,  and  it  startled  her. 

"There  can!  That  was  the  agreement.  If  it  doesn't 
answer,  we  can  part." 

"  Can  we?  "  he  said  grimly.  "  I'm  not  so  sure,  young 
lady.  I've  got  you,  and  I  rather  think  I'm  going  to  keep 
you  now.   So  get  that  into  your  pretty  head,  will  you?  " 
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"  I  believe  that's  the  first  compliment  you  have  ever 
paid  me,"  she  said,  rather  nervously. 

"  Oh,  do  you  want  that  sort  of  thing,  Philippa?  "  He 
came  closer.    "  I  can  give  you  plenty — " 

She  backed  from  him,  laughing. 

"  Don't  be  stupid,  Michael!  You  know  I  don't.  I  hate 
that  sort  of  rubbish.  Where  did  you  have  lunch?  Now 
answer! " 

"  I  didn't  have  any.   I  foi^ot  all  about  it." 

"  And  you  ate  nothing  at  tea!   You  must  be  starving." 

"  I  beUeve  I  am,  now  you  mention  it." 

He  dropped  into  his  ch^ir.  "  I  feel  rather  beat  to  the 
world,  Philippa,"  he  said,  in  a  tired  voice. 

"  You're  starving  and  cold  and  done-up.  You  wait  a 
minute,  Michael." 

She  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Are  you  going?  "  he  said. 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

She  came  back  presently  carrying  a  tray. 

"  Mind  those  steps,"  he  exclaimed,  going  to  meet  her. 

"  You  fetch  the  bottle  of  claret  in  the  hall.  I'm  all 
right,"  she  said. 

She  put  the  tray  down  on  a  small  round  table,  and 
wheeled  it  up  to  the  fire. 

"  Now  sit  down,  and  eat,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down. 

"  Are  you  going  to  feed  me?  " 

"  Almost.   I'm  going  to  direct  operations.  You're 

to  eat  that  chicken  and  ham— all  of  it,  mind.   Now  begin." 

"  How  about  my  dinner?  "  he  asked,  as  he  obeyed. 

"  It's  not  quite  half-past  six,  and  dinner  isn't  until 
eight.   That's  just  like  a  man." 

"  I  was  only  wondering  if  you'd  expect  me  to  eat  a  big 
dinner  as  well,"  he  said  meekly, 

"  You  can  do  what  you  like  about  dinner;  I  take  no 
interest  in  it.   The  present  meal  is  all  my  concern." 

"  You  eat  too."  he  said. 
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She  shook  her  head. 
"Why  should  I?" 
"  Because  I  want  you  to." 

"  I  do  feel  hungry,"  she  confessed.  "  I  didn't  eat  mud 
lunch." 

"  Why?  " 

"  You  needn't  frown  at  me  like  that.    I'm  not  a  bi 
afraid  of  you  at  the  present  minute." 
He  gave  a  sardonic  Uttle  laugh. 

"  And  they  talk  of  a  woman's  instinct !  "  he  muttered 

"  What?  Why?  You're  not  cross  now,  are  you 
You  don't  feel  angry  with  me,  do  you?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  angry  with  you.  Now,  shall  I  rinj 
for  knives  and  things  for  you?  " 

"No:  I  can  manage.  Here's  a  small  knife,  and  a  fori 
I  put  in  in  case  you  wanted  some  of  that  jelly,  and  a  plate.' 

She  pulled  her  chair  up  to  the  table,  and  he  helped  he 
to  some  chicken. 

Presently  she  paused. 

"  You're  not  eating  anything,  Michael!  " 

He  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"  I  don't  want  any  more,  Philippa.    You  eat." 

"  But  you've  hardly  eaten  anything !  " 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

She  sat  back  disa'^pointedly. 

"  I  don't  want  a  y  more,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  you  do.   Eat  a  Uttle  more,  there's  a  good  child. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

"  You  come  and  eat  too,"  she  said  coaxingly.  "  Then 
will." 

He  turned  away  abruptly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  spoil  my  dinner!  "  he  said  curtly. 

She  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  in  silence,  then  rose. 

"  I  did  think  you  would  like  my  little  tray,  Michael,"  si 
said,  with  childish  disappointment. 

"  So  I  did :  it  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you.  Ha\ 
you  finished?  "  He  pulled  the  bell  sharply. 
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She  stood  silent  while  Mary  came  in  and  fetched  away 
the  tray.   Then  she  said : 

"  You  told  Dick  you  were  going  to  leave  here  soon — " 

"  I'm  not  now." 

"  Why  did  you  say  you  were?  " 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  going.  I  want  to  do  a  little  writing 
now,  Philippa." 

"  But  my  going  needn't  have  affected  your  arrange- 
ments," she  argued. 

"No?" 

She  moved  slowly  towards  the  door. 

"  You're  dreadfully  disappointing,"  she  said. 

"  Thanks  for  the  delightful  little  meal." 

In  the  ha"  Mr.ry  came  to  her  with  a  telegram  from  Anne, 
regretting  thai  she  had  found  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  get  away  from  London  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  X 


DICK  did  not  leave  the  next  morning:  Michael 
avowing  a  change  of  plans  on  his  own  part,  per 
suaded  him  to  stay.  Dick  stayed  and  began  ; 
portrait  of  Philippa.  He  was  not  at  all  an  arbitrary  o 
absorbed  painter;  he  was  fond  of  talking  while  he  worked 
and  it  v'S  perhaps  these  sittings  more  than  anything  els 
that  went  to  make  the  friendship  that  grew  between  them 
Brent  they  saw  little  of  in  these  days;  he  spent  a  good  dea 
of  his  time  in  the  study,  writing.  But  one  day  Dick  fetchei 
him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  portrait.  He  came  and  stoo( 
before  the  easel  in  silence,  looking  from  the  canvas  t 
Philippa  and  back  again. 

"  Of  course  it's  a  wretched  light!  "  Dick  found  himsel 
explaining. 

"  I  think  it's  delightful!  "  Philippa  said  from  her  chaii 
"  Much  too  nice  for  me!  " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  Brent  said.   "  Much  too  pretty." 
Philippa  laughed. 

"  Oh,  how  horrid  you  are,  Michael!  Dick's  much  nice 
he  declares  it  isn't  a  bit  prettier  than  I  am." 

"  It's  not,"  Dick  said.  "  I  can't  quite  get  what  I  wan 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  Uncle  Mike?  " 

"  It's  a  fine  bit  of  painting,"  Brent  said.  "  That  sea: 
is  wonderful,  I  think — " 

"Really?  I'm  so  glad.  I  rather  like  that  myself .  An 
that  hand— I  took  a  fearful  time  over  that." 

Brent  nodded. 

•*  Splendid." 

"  But  you  don't  think  it's  like  her?  Where  is  it,  d'ye 
think?  " 
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"  Isn't  it  because  you've  given  her  such  a — a  sort  of 
happy,  laughing,  careless  look?  " 

"  But  that's  how  she  does  look  when  she's  sHting.  You 
mean  she's  more  thoughtful?  " 

Philippa  rose  and  came  and  studied  the  portrait. 

"  Isn't  the  painting  exquisite?  "  she  said. 

"  I  don't  see  her  like  that,"  Brent  said.  "  But  perhaps 
you're  right — she  has  had  that  look  more  lately." 

He  continued  to  study  the  portrait. 

"  What  I  always  try  to  get  is  the  character  of  a  sitter," 
Dick  said  earnestly,  "  I've  got  her  sort  of  half  smiling, 
half  serious.  I  think  it's  all  right.  I've  put  all  I  know 
into  it." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Philippa  had  the  character 
of  a  chocolate-box-lid  young  lady,"  Brent  said,  and  wmt  out 

of  the  room. 

Dick  stared  ruefully  at  the  canvas. 
"  That  was  a  nasty  one!  " 

"  It's  a  libel,"  Philippa  said.  "  I  can't  think  what 
made  him  say  such  a  nasty  thing." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  like  that,  you  know.  Go  and  sit, 
will  you,  and  let  me  have  another  look?  " 

Philippa  took  up  her  position. 

"  Head  a  Uttle  more  to  the  left — ^too  much — that's  right. 
Thanks." 

He  backed  from  the  easel,  studjnng  the  painting  and 
her. 

"  You  don't  look  a  bit  like  it  now!  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You're  never  the  same  two  hours  together.  I've  never 
had  such  a  difficult  model  before.   Don't  frown,  Phil! " 

"  Michael  made  me  feel  cross,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Then  don't  think  of  him.  Think  of  something  nice. 
Think  of  next  spring — ^we'U  go  down  to  Anne's  cottage  in 
primrose  time — you  and  I — that's  better.  Go  on  looking 
like  that.  We'll  make  Anne  play  to  us  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  room  will  be  full  of  primroses.  Funny  thing,  I've 
never  met  you  at  Anne's.  Of  course  I  was  abroad.  I  adore 
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Anne,  don't  you?  I  think  I  admire  her  more  than  anj 
woman  I  know.  She  sort  of  bucks  you  up  ii  you're  dowi 
about  your  painting,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Don't  loci 
sad,  Phil!   What's  wrong  now?  " 

"  I  want  Anne." 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  her." 

"  You  don't  know  what  Anne  has  been  to  me.   No  on( 
knows.    I  used  to  wish  something  would  happen  so  that 
could  make  some  big  sacrifice  for  her;  the  sort  of  thini 
that  happens  in  hooks — " 

"  Fall  in  love  with  the  same  man,  and  you  throw  hin 
over  for  her,  eh?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  something  much  bigger  than  that.  Save  he 
life—" 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  might.  She  might  be  dying  f« 
love  of  him." 
"  You're  silly." 

He  stepped  back  from  his  easel,  and  put  his  palett 
down  on  a  table. 

"  I  beheve  you're  like  what's-her-name,  the  lady  with 
out  a  soul,  Phil." 

"  I  thought  an  artist  had  to  study  anatomy.  Aren't  yoi 
mixing  soul  with  heart?  " 

"  That's  what  you  do  when  you  fall  in  love  anyway.^ 

"  Sentimental  Dicky." 

"Well,  you're  not  sentimental."  He  looked  at  he 
curiously.    "  I  don't  beheve  you've  got  a  heart  either." 

"  What  do  you  think  I  love  Anne  with?  What  is  m^ 
friendship  with  you  made  of?  I've  no  patience  with  tlJ 
way  people  talk  as  if  a  heart's  only  used  for  a  love  a&dr! ' 

He  laughed. 

"  Anne  spoke  of  you  to  me  once  months  ago,"  he  said 
"  She  thought  we  were  going  to  meet,  and  she  told  me 
wasn't  to  fall  in  love  with  you." 

That's  not  like  Anne,"  Philippa  said,,  frowning. 

"  No ;  it  isn't.  I  think  she  regretted  it  when  she'd  said  i1 
I  made  quite  a  different  picture  of  you  fnnn  what  she  said.^ 
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"Wliatdid  she  say?" 

"  I  don't  think  I'U  teU  you." 

"Oh,  do!" 
"  ShaU  I?" 

"Well,  she  said — '  She's  not  the  sort  you  usually  like, 
but  I've  an  uneasy  premonition  that  you  both  might  fall 
in  love,  and  it  wouldn't  do,  Dick.  If  you  feel  that  way  to- 
night, you'll  have  to  avoid  her.   It  wouldn't  do.'  " 

There  was  silence  in  the  large  attic:  over  Philippa's 
face  the  slow  colour  crept.  She  sat  quite  still,  keeping  her 
pose.  Dick  picked  up  his  palette,  and  squeezed  out  some 
paint. 

"  I  think  it  was  fearfully  unlike  Anne  to  say  a  silly  thing 
like  that,"  Philippa  said  drily. 

"  Yes,  it  was,  wasn't  it?  "  Dick  spoke  hurriedly.  "  Rot, 
of  course.  She  must  hav  i  an  awfully  strong  feeling 
about  it.    Funny  thing.  clever  women  get  queer 

ideas  into  their  heads  sometimes.  I  suppose  if  they  didn't 
they'd  be  too  clever  to  be  human." 

There  was  silence  again  when  he  paused:  he  went  on 
painting. 

"  Why  was  she  so  afraid  of  your  doing  it?  "  Philippa 
said  calmly. 

"Eh?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Head  a  little  more  to  the 
left.  Money,  I  suppose.  I've  only  got  what  I  make,  you 
know,  and  the  rent  of  the  poor  old  place  in  Somersetshire. 
Pretty  poor  sort  of  look-out,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You've  got  on  wonderfully  well; 
you're  so  young." 

"  I  suppose  I  have.  But  it's  not  much  of  a  prospect, 
unless  some  millionaire  or  ex-convict  wants  me  to  paint  his 
portrait.  That  would  make  me,  all  right." 

After  a  while  he  added : 

"  A  chap  Ukes  to  feel  that  if  he  wanted  to  marry  a  girl 
without  a  penny,  he'd  be  able  to  do  it,  and  make  her  happy." 
"  You  told  me  you  sold  two  pictures  for  sixty  guineas 
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each,  and  one  for  fifty,  and  had  promised  to  paint  a  portrai 
for  fifty,  and  another  for  forty-five— all  in  this  year?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  Better  than  that.  I'm  nearly  sure  of  Lady  Hardover 
And  that'll  mean  a  hundred  guineas,  and,  I  hope,  mon 
commissions.  She'll  be  lovely  to  paint.  She's  very  pfaik  am 
white  and  gold,  and  she's  got  most  wonderful  lace.  I'll  malo 
her  just  a  soft  beautiful  thing  that  you'd  like  to  stroke." 

"  Is  that  the  type  you  admire?  " 

"  Yes,  more  or  less.  There's  something  so  deconitivi 
about  them :  they  look  so  channing  in  beautiful  rooms.  ] 
always  think  they  must  be  restful  to  live  with,  even  i: 
they're  bad-tempered—just  to  look  at  'em  rests  me." 

Philippa  looked  wistful:  it  was  the  type  she  hac 
admired  in  hansoms  and  taxis. 

"  I  wish  I  were  that  type,"  she  said  childishly. 

"  Don't  wish  that,  Phil!  You're  better  than  that,"  he 
burst  out  quickly.  "  They  may  rest  one!  You'd  inspire  a 
man!   Or  send  him  to  hell!  " 

She  got  up,  startled. 

"  O  Dick,  what  a  funny  thing  to  say!  " 

"  Well,  you  would,"  he  said  doggwlly.  "  I  mean,  ol 
course,  the  man  you  loved." 

"Oh— that!"  she  said  impatiently.  "One  would 
think  a  woman  can  be  nothing,  do  nothing,  without  that 
creeping  in!  " 

"They  can't— much! " 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Dick!  Where  have  you  gone 
back  to?  Even  then— in  history—" 

"Spare  me  Joan  of  Arc!"  he  exclaimed  petulantly. 
"  Mike  is  right!   The  thing's  a  simpering  doll!  " 

He  flung  palette  and  brushes  down,  and  turned  away 
from  the  canvas. 

"  You  all  seem  very  anxious  to  make  me  a  tragedy 
queen!   /  liKe  the  portrait." 

"  Please  don't  mention  the  thing  for  a  bit.  I'm  going 
out."  * 
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Philippa,  left  alone,  stood  studying  the  portrait:  then 
she  went  across  to  an  old  mirror  on  the  table  and  looked 
at  herself  in  that.  Slowly  a  little  smile  parted  her  Upi: 
she  turned  as  she  heard  steps  coming  to  the  door. 

"  Look  at  me,  Dick,  I  am  a  gay  butterfly,  and  not — oh, 
it's  you,  Michael." 

He  stopped  just  inside  the  door:  there  was  a  little 
silence. 

"  Do  you  want  me?  "  she  said  nervously. 
"  Yes,  if  you  can  give  me  a  little  while." 

"Oh,  of  course." 

He  moved  into  the  room,  and  stood  before  the  painting. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  is  like  me? "  she  coaxed. 
"  It's  not  the  face  you  show  me,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  What  do  I  show  you?  " 

"I'm  neither  painter  nor  poet,  so  cannot  tell  you,"  he 
replied. 

"  That  sounds  rather  pretty,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  heed  her:  he  was  staring  at  the  portrait: 
he  turned  away  at  last  with  a  shrug  of  his  shouldc. ,. 

"  Pooh,  it's  as  much  like  you  as  a  pretty  little  steam 
yacht's  lixe  a  racing  cutter!  "  he  said. 

"  I'll  just  slip  into  another  frock,  and  come  to  you!  " 
she  called  after  him,  as  he  left  the  room. 

But  when  she  joined  him  in  the  study  he  seemed  to 
have  nothing  for  her  to  do. 

"What?  Work?  Oh,  yes— let  me  see— Why  didn't 
you  go  out  with  Dick?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he  wanted  me.  He 
went  off  in  a  hurry," 

He  lit  a  cigarette.    "  Quarrel?  "  he  said  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  no.   Dick  and  I  never  quarrel." 

"  You  leave  that  for  me,  eh?  " 

She  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"  We — we've  got  on  better  lately,  haven't  we,  Michael?  " 

He  gave  her  a  curious  look. 

"  You  feel  happier,  d.  you?  "  he  said. 
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"  Yes."  she  answered  simply. 

He  smuked  in  sileoce. 

"  You  don't  regret  anything?  "  he  said. 

"  That  I've  sUyed  on? " 

"  No:  before  that.  Your  marriage." 

"  Oh,  no— n-no." 

He  studied  her  face  beneath  frowning  brows. 
"  What  does  that  mean?  "  he  said  quietly. 
She  gave  him  a  quick  little  nervous  smile.   "  What  ?  " 
"That's  unworthy  of  you,  Philippa!"   His  tone  was 
angry.    "  You  know  what  I  mean." 
She  tilted  her  chin  defiantly. 

"  Pertiaps  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  don't  want  to  answer!  " 

she  said. 

He  turned  away  to  the  table,  and  picked  up  some 
papers. 

"  As  you  like,"  he  said  indi£ferently. 
She  watched  him  in  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Michael?  " 
"  Yes?" 

"  You're  very  old  for  your  age,  aren't  you?  " 

"  Am  I?" 
She  nodded. 

"So  staid!  5o  stolid!  So  grave!  So  solemn!  0-o-h, 
what  an  old,  ancient,  aged  old  Michael  it  is." 

She  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  swaying  to  and  fro; 
her  eyes  mocked  him. 

"  You're  in  very  high  spirits  this  morning,"  he  said. 

She  nodded. 

"  Aren't  you  ever  in  high  spirits,  Michael?  Were  you 
ever  gay  in  your  far-away  youth?  " 

"  Some  good  people  will  tell  you  that  I  was  too  gay." 

"  Doesn't  it  seem  funny?  I  wish  you  had  a  Uttle  of  it 
left  now." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Do  you?  "  he  said.   "  Do  you,  Philippa? " 

"  Yes.  It  would  make  life  more  excitini^,  wouldn't  it? 
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As  it  is.  1  might  almost  as  well  have  been  the  Professor's 
houseteeper." 

le  said  nothing:  he  bent  over  his  i»pers  again. 

Philippa,  her  lips  curved  in  a  mischievous  smile,  slipped 
from  her  chair,  and  round  the  table  to  his  side. 

"  I  think  yoa  work  too  hard,  Michael!  I'm  gohig  to 
take  those  papers  away  frc»n  you!  " 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  hesitated. 

He  turned  and  looked  into  her  face. 

"  Are  you?  "  he  sakl. 

She  gave  a  little  xcited  laugh:  her  eyes  were  brilliant 
with  delight  at  her  own  daring;  a  frightened  colour  swept 
into  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes!  "  she  sakl,  and  snatched  the  papers  from  the  table. 

The  next  instant  his  arms  were  round  her:  she  felt 
herself,  fighting,  crushed  against  him,  his  lips  against  her 
madly  averted  cheek.  .  .  . 

She  stood  trembling,  her  eyes,  flaming  with  fury,  sought 
for  some  weapon.  In  that  moment,  had  a  knife  been  handy, 
she  might  have  tried  to  kill  him.  Words  came  from  her 
trembhng  lips  incoherently.  Brent  stood  by  the  manteK 
shelf  id. 'Ling  at  her:  his  face  was  white,  his  eyes  steely 
beneath  his  frowning  brows. 

"  I'm  sorry.  You  brought  it  on  yourself,"  he  said 
quietly. 

The  words  startled  her;  his  voice  brought  back  some- 
thing of  the  old  everyday  atmosphere :  it  bewildered  her:  a 
painful  rush  of  ':ears  nearly  choked  her. 

"Insulting  me— like  a  cad— a  brute—"  the  words 
dropped  from  her,  quivering  with  repulskm. 

"  You're  my  wife."  he  said  doggedly. 

Her  words  were  arrested :  she  stopped  and  stared  at  him, 
suddenly  rigid. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  his  mouth  wklened 
a  little  in  a  grim  smile. 

"  Are  you  finding  I'm  not  quite  so  old  as  you  thought?  " 
he  said  harshly.  "  Does  it  make  hit  more  exciting?  " 
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She  gave  a  queer  little  cry. 
"  Have  you  gone  mad?  " 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  stepped  in  front  of 
her. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Philippa?  " 

"  Let  me  pass.    I'm  going  away,  of  course." 

"  No,  you're  not,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  stood,  her  head  up,  her  face  maddening  in  its  scorn. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  me?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How?  Shall  you  shut  me  up  in  the  haunted  wing?  " 
She  seemed  to  throw  her  words  at  him,  as  if  they  were  sharp 
pellets,  but  they  did  not  hit  him  noticeably. 

"  I  wo  !ld  do  it,  if  necessary,"  he  said. 

"Shall  >ou  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law?  Let  me  pass. 
Can't  you  see  what  a  ludicrous  picture  you're  making, 
Michael?  You've  no  power  over  me,  except  brute  power. 
I've  found  out  that  you  don't  disdain  using  that,  but  if 
you  were  to  do  it  again  I  would  kill  you.  I  think  I  could 
kill  you  with  my  bare  liands  another  time.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could!" 

She  held  out  her  clenched  hands;  she  was  curiously  like 

her  mother  at  that  moment,  so  white  and  tragic  she  looked. 

But  Michael's  face  relaxed  suddenly  in  a  smile ;  he  had 
glanced  at  those  inadequate,  tragically-displayed  hands. 

"Philippa,"  he  said  gently,  "I'm  very  sorry.  Try 
to  forgive  me.  Try,  child.  Sit  down  in  that  chair,  and 
think  it  over.   I  won't  come  near  you." 

A  little  cruel  smile  played  round  her  mouth. 

"  How  can  I  know  you  won't?  " 

"  I  promise  you." 

"  You  promised — ^it  was  an  understood  promise — that 
you  would  respect  me  always  as  your  housekeeper." 
He  was  silent. 

"  I  will  never  forgive  you.   Let  me  pass,  Michael." 
"  I've  told  you  you've  got  to  stay  here  and  think  it 
over." 
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The  hall  door  opened,  a  flutey  whistle  rang  through  the 

house. 

With  a  little  glad  cry  she  sprang  forward. 

"  It's  Dick!    Dick!  "  she  called. 

Brent  caught  her  wrist,  and  held  her. 

"Do  you  want  him  interfering  betwee.  lisband  ai  d 
wife?  "  he  said  in  a  low,  grim  voice. 

We're  employer  and  employed!  Yes,  I  want  hint  to 
help  me." 

He  dropped  her  arm. 

"  Then  go  to  him,"  he  said,  and  turned  back  into  the 

room. 

Philippa  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  hall. 

Dick  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire,  poking  the  lurcher 
with  his  foot:  he  turned  as  Philippa  came  out  of  the  study. 

"  She's  a  good  girl;  she  coursed  two  rabbits  splendidly, 
and  got  'em— what's  the  matter,  Phil?  Don't  you  feel 
well?  " 

"  No—"  said  Philippa,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  I  say— let  me  get  something— sit  down—" 
But  Philippa  was  up  the  stairs,  and  had  disappeared 
into  her  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Jk  N  hour  later  she  came  down  to  luncheon,  a  prayer  in 
/  \  her  heart  that  Michael  would  be  decent  enough 
^  \.not  to  appear.  But  Brent  came  in  as  usual, 
asking  Dick  some  question  as  ho  entered  the  room.  Through- 
out the  meal  he  talked  a  good  deal:  it  was  Dick  who  was 
silent.  Philippa  tried  to  behave  and  look  as  usual,  con- 
scious chiefly  of  a  wild  desire  not  to  have  Dick  guess  what 
had  happened. 

After  lunch  Brent  went  into  his  study,  leaving  them  in 
the  haU. 

"  Feel  better,  Phil?  "  Dick  asked,  a  curious  shy  look  on 
his  boyish  face. 
She  nodded. 
"  Oh,  I'm  all  right." 
He  studied  her  furtively. 

"  I've  got  a  box  of  chocolates  upstairs,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
brightening.    "I'll  go  and  fetch  them." 

She  watched  him  leaping  up  the  stairs,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  an  idiot  I'm  growing  into!  "  she  thought. 

"  Mary,"  she  said  as  the  woman  came  into  the  hall  from 
the  dining-room,  "  don't  ghosts  hate  a  cheerful  person?  " 

Mary  considered. 

"  Maybe  they  do,  maybe  they  don't.  Ghosts  are  just 
as  different  to  each  other  as  we  belong  to  be,  ma'am." 

Philippa  stared  at  her  fascinated. 

"  Mary,  do  tell  me  if  you've  ever  seen  a  ghost,"  she 
coaxed. 

She  had  asked  before,  but  had  invariably  been  met  with, 
"  That's  as  may  be,  ma'am,"  and  a  grave  finality.  Now 
Mary  replied: 

"  What  for  do  you  want  to  know,  ma'am?  " 
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Philippa,  hoping,  replied  seriously : 
"  I'm  interested." 

"  Well,  it's  like  this,  ma'am,  I've  li\'ed  here  as  you  might 
say  since  I  vas  born,  and  before  that  my  mother  was  here, 
one  way  and  another,  and  before  her  again  n  .  grandfather, 
you  understand,  and  they  do  tell  as  how  one  night— a 
St  >rmy  night  in  December  it  was,  and  the  wind  from  the 
west  with  rain  to  it,  beating  against  the  windows,  and  him 
sitting  quiet  like  in  the  kitchen,  and  suddenly  there  come 
a  noise — a  sort  of  a  soft  rustling  noise  it  was — " 

"  Fuller's  for  ever!  "  chanted  Dick's  voice.  "  All  done 
up  in  the  pitty  pinkie  wibbons — " 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet,  Dick!  You've  spoilt  it.  Mary,  do 
go  on." 

But  Mary  walked  towards  the  kitchen,  her  long  back 

very  stiff. 

"  That's  all  there  is  to  it,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"  Did  I  interrupt  a  ghost  story?  "  cried  Dick.  "  Cruel 
fate !  Out  upon  thee,  base  chocolates  of  Fuller!  Out  upon 
thee,  I  say!  Or  stay,  a  thought!  Could  I  perchance 
tempt  the  lady's  tongue?  A  succulent  strawberry  cream? 
Or  perchance  a  round  one  of  the  most  excellent  flavour  of 
coffee?  " 

"  Try  her,"  Philippa  said. 

Mary,  re-emerging,  went  her  way  towards  the  dining- 
room  :  Dick  barred  her  progress  with  a  deep  bow. 

"  Can  I  persuade  you  to  take  a  chocolate,  Mary?  " 

To  their  surprise  Mary  halted,  her  eyes  upon  the  dainty 
rows  of  chocolates. 

"  Do  take  one,  Mary." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Mary  extracted  a  strawberry  cream, 
and  put  it  in  her  mouth.  "Eating  money!"  she  said, 
sliaking  her  head,  and  she  smiled.  Dick  let  her  go,  so  sur- 
prised was  he. 

"A  vulnerable  spot  in  the  impeccable  Mary  of  the 
Stolidity!  "  he  ejaculated. 

"  That  it  should  be  chocolates!  "  cried  Philippa.   "  I 
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see  possibilities.   Let's  go  and  tempt  ghosts  out  of  her  with 

chocolates." 
"Done!" 

They  hurried  into  the  dining-room,  laughing. 

"  Another  chocolate,  Mary,"  cried  Philippa.  "  Sit  down, 
and  eat  them,  and  tell  us  the  end  of  that  story!  " 

Mary  continued  to  brush  crumbs  from  the  tablecloth, 
but  she  accepted  another  chocolate,  and  she  said: 

"  You'd  only  be  laughing  at  me,  yon  and  the  young 
gentleman." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mary,  we  wouldn't  laugh  for  the  world !  "  Dick 
declared.  "  Ghosts  are  much  too  serious  a  matter  for 
laugh+er." 

"  Do  tell  us,  Mary,"  Philippa  coaxed.  She  was  standing, 
resting  her  arms  on  the  high  back  of  a  chair ;  she  was  keeping 
thought  at  bay,  and  the  effort  lent  her  eyes  a  curious  depth 
and  brilliancy. 

"  Well,"  Mary  said,  hesitatingly,  the  crumb  brush  poised. 
A  step  sounded  in  the  hall:  Mary's  brush  swept  imaginary 
crumbs  into  the  tray.    Philippa  turned  away  to  the  window. 

"  Old  Mike,"  Dick  said  vaguely. 

"  Philippa,  can  you  give  me  a  little  while  in  the  study?  " 

She  was  taken  completely  by  surprise:  for  a  moment 
she  stood  staring  out  of  the  window,  while  the  hot  colour 
slowly  left  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  turned  to  follow  him  from  the 
room. 

He  held  the  study  door  for  her,  then  closing  it,  walked 
briskly  to  the  table,  and  picked  up  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  I've  lost  a  paper  on  rigging,"  he  said.  "  Some  notes 
I  wrote  a  few  montiis  ago.  I  wish  you'd  just  look  through 
this  bundle  for  me.  I  want  to  get  on  with  the  chapter  I'm 
doing." 

He  pushed  the  papers  across  to  her.  Philippa  stood 
staring  down  at  them. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  impatiently.   "  If  it's  not  amongst 

those—" 
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"  I  don't  wish  to  do  any  more  work  for  you,  Michael." 

He  looked  up  at  her  from  beneath  bent  brows. 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind  just  ddng  this.  I've  promised 
to  let  Sir  Henry  see  this  chapter  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  met  his  eyes:  she  tried  to  tell  him  that  she  did  not 
choose  to  stay  there  with  him  alone,  and  the  words  remained, 
choking,  in  her  throat.  She  sat  down,  feeling  irrationally 
that  t  he  unuttered  words  were  an  insult  to  him.  This  feeling 
added  to  her  sense  of  bewilderment.  She  went  through  the 
bundle  of  papers,  laying  each  one  carefully  aside,  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  and  when  she  came  to  the  last  she  realized 
that  she  had  not  absorbed  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  them. 

"  Isn't  it  there?"  Brent  asked,  looking  up  from  his 
writing. 

The  colour  flew  to  her  cheeks. 

"I'll  look  again,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

She  went  through  the  packet  again. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  there  are  no  notes  about  any  rigging 

here." 
She  rose. 

"Nuisance!"  he  muttered. 
She  went  towards  the  door. 

"  If  you  can  spare  the  time  I  wish  you'd  just  see  if  it's 
amongst  the  papers  in  this  left-hand  drawer,"  he  said. 

She  hesitated,  then  came  back  to  the  bureau,  and  sat 
down. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  went  on  with  his  writing. 

She  opened  the  drawer,  and  began  to  go  through  the 
cc-itents:  she  was  conscious  of  an  annoying  sense  of  un- 
reality, as  if  she  were  taking  part  in  some  play.  Brent  had 
become  so  unreal  to  her  that  her  feeling  of  nausea  towards 
him  was  momentarily  deadened.  She  was  aware  of  his 
every  movement,  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity 
as  to  what  he  woukl  do  next.  But  with  this  sense  of  un- 
reality upon  her,  she  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  effort 
of  concentration  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  decision 
as  to  what  she  herself  would  do  or  say  next.  She  studied 
15 
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each  paper  carefully :  it  took  a  long  while ;  the  drawer  was 
crowded  with  all  sorts  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  bills  and  old 
letters.  When  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  her  task  she  was 
startled  out  of  her  apathy :  she  took  up  a  sheet  of  foolscaps 
and  her  eyes  fell  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper  beneath  it  with  a 
date  at  the  top  of  a  few  days  since,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
business  letter,  '  Dear  Sir,'  crossed  through.   Beneath  it 
written  across  the  sheet  were  the  words,  '  I  love  you,  Pris- 
cilia.    I  adore  you.'    For  a  moment  she  stared  involun- 
tarily, then  she  hastily  shuffled  the  papers  together,  striving 
honestly  to  banish  from  her  mind  the  words  she  had  seen 
But  they  seemed  written  across  her  brain—'  I  love  you 
Priscilla.    I  adore  you—'   There  they  flashed,  in  Brent'i 
small,  clear  handwriting.   As  unlike  him— confusingly 
unUke  him— as  his  conduct  to  her  that  morning  had  been 
'  They  always  do  if  they've  been  that  sort  themselves! 
The  words  started  up  in  her  mind.  Unking  themselves  t 
those  others—'  I  love  you,  Priscilla.   I  adore  you.'  The 
linked  themselves  firmly,  flashing  bewilderingly  across  he 
brain:  she  felt  confused,  conscious  of  a  nervous  shrinking 
she  turned  from  this  revelation  of  an  undreamt-of  sillinej 
in  Brent's  nature.   She  strove  net  to  think  of  it,  but  st 
went  on  stigmatizing  what  she  had  seen  as  '  silly.' 

Brent  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  the  top  pape 
from  the  pile  she  had  made  on  the  bureau. 

"  It's— it's  not  there!  "  she  said  hurriedly,  her  face  rtf 
"  Something  is,"  he  said  quietly. 
She  made  an  impulsive  movement  to  snatch  the  pape 
from  him :  she  was  actuated  by  a  generous  instinctive  wii 
to  save  him  from  the  knowledge  that  his  silliness  had  b« 
laid  bare  to  her.  He  drew  back  a  little,  and  held  up  tl 
sheet  of  notepaper. 

"  Is  this  what  upset  you?  "  he  asked. 
She  looked  up,  and  met  his  amused  eyes. 
"  It  didn't  upset  me.   I  only  thought  how  utterly  a 
it  was." 

She  had  tried  to  hurt  him,  but  he  smiled. 
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"  Yes,  very  silly,"  he  agreed.  "  Men  have  these  spasms 
of  foolishness  occasionally." 

Her  next  words  came  out  with  the  old  primitive  down- 
rightness:  they  were  not  what  the  latest  Philippa  wished  to 
say. 

"Who  is  'Priscilla'?" 

"  A  lady  of  whom  I  am  very  fond." 

She  stared  at  him. 

"  But  you— you  told  me  that  sort  of  thing  was  all  done 
with — that  you — " 
"  Yes.  I  did." 

She  rose. 

"  If  you  hadn't  married  me—" 
"  Well?  " 

"  I  mean— if  I  were  out  of  the  way  would  you  marrv 
tliis  Priscilla? "  ^  y 

"  Your  sledge-hammer  methods  are  really  very  funny, 

Philippa." 

"  Would  you?  " 
"  No." 
"  Why?  " 
"  I  couldn't." 

She  stood,  frowning  in  thought:  even  she  hesitated  to 
put  the  result  to  him— that  Priscilla  was  married  already, 
or.  as  an  alternative,  disliked  him. 

He  watched  her  amusedly. 
Everythmg  to  you  is  very  black  and  white.  You 
miss  most  of  the  subtler  shades  of  grey,  Philippa." 

She  hated  him  for  the  desolating  sense  of  childishness, 
of  immaturity  he  made  her  feel.   She  s? id  roughly: 

"  I  can't  look  for  the  paper  any  more." 

"  Very  weU." 

She  turned  to  add : 

"  And  you  oughtn't  to  expect  me  to!  " 
"I  don't,  child."  he  said  gently.   "I  think  you've 
shown  yourself  a  real  comrade  to  he^»  me  this  afternoon." 
She  answered  passionately: 
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"  When  you  speak  like  that,  it  makM-thia  moroing- 

u1::!Xr  he  agreed  sadly.   "  A  great  pity." 

Whispered  words  broke  from  her  laggmgly: 

"Whv— did  you— do— it.  Michael?" 

"  If  I  try  to  make  excuses  for  myself,  you'll  despise  mc 
the  more,  child.  I  have  no  decent  excuse  Only  the  old 
worn  one  that  I'm  a  man.  and  you  were  tantahzing. 

She  stared  at  him.  wide-eyed. 

"  I  can't  understand— it's  not  you—"  she  said. 

"  A  part  of  me  that  you  should  never  see  again  tf  you 

stayed.  Philippa." 

There  was  a  silence.  , 

"  I'm  not  so  angry  as  I  was."  she  said  earnestly. 

He  looked  at  her  and  smUed. 

"Let's  talk  it  out.  PhiUppa.  Come,  aren  t  we  comrade! 

enough  for  that?  " 

She  hesitated.  . 

"  1  don't  think  I  like  talking  about  it. 

"  You'll  do  it  though." 

She  stood,  neither  assenting  nor  dissenting. 

"  I  insulted  you  this  morning."  he  said.  ^^^^^^ 
peculiar  circumstances  it  was  a  partktJarly  ca^  sort  ( 
thing  to  do.  It's  made  me  feel  a  pretty  tow  down  sort  ( 

fool.  Philippa."  ^  ^  • 

He  waited,  because  she  had  made  a  movement  to  mtc 

rupt.  but  she  drew  back,  and  said  nothing. 

You  want  to  leave  me  at  once.    AU  I  ask  you  to  ( 

is  to  stay  here  a  week  to  think  it  over.  whUe  I'm  m  London 
"  You  are  going  away?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  my  pubUshers.  and  arrange  sevei 
matters.  I  also  want  to  go  with  Dick  to  his  studio  to  s 
what  he  has  been  doing  lately." 

"Dick  is  going  too?"  ,    *  5 

"  Yes."  he  said  stowly.  "  Do  you  want  hun  to  stay? 

"  It's  tonely  alwie." 

He  was  silent. 
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"  I  don't  mind  though,"  she  added.   "  I  think  I  should 

like  it." 

"  Then  yot  will  stay  and  think  it  over?  " 
"  Yes." 

"Thank  you.     We  shall  go  to-monow  morning. 

Philippa." 
"  Yes?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  try  and  see  it  a«* — a  comparatively 
small  thing.  You  are  a  good  deal  yonnger  than  I.  It 
wasn't  a  very  great  thing,  after  all,  was  it?  You  looked 
very  pretty,  and  I  kissed  you.  I've  treated  you  as  a  staid 
old  housekeeper  for  a  long  while :  put  that  in  the  balance. 
I  don't  think,  if  you  stay,  you'll  ever  have  any  cause  of 
complaint  again.  You  know,  that  beastly  old  Professor 
would  have  been  much  worse!  " 

"The  Professor!  " 

She  met  his  ej^,  struggled,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  I— I  didn't  mean  to  laugh!  "  she  said  frowning.  "  I 
think  it's  a  perfectly  horrid  thing  to  say  of  the  poor  old 
Professor.    And — and — " 

"  And  you  really  wanted  to  treat  me  to  an  icily  dignified 
reprimand.  I  know.  I  deserve  it.  But  you  won't  do  it. 
We'll  be  good  comrades  again  after  a  bit.  Now  yon  may 
go." 

She  moved  slowly  to  the  door,  unsettled,  dissatisfied, 

conscious  tj  at  he  had  taken  the  situation  out  of  her  hands, 
and  with  Piiscilla  always  in  the  background  of  her  mind. 
She  turned  and  eyed  him  gravely. 

"  I  may  have  done  you  a  great  wrong  by  marrying  you, 
Michael." 

"  Yes?  " 

"  I  mean — of  course  you  said  you  had  done  with  that 
sort  of  thing—" 

"  Marrying?  I  had  never  b^n  with  it  till  I  met  you." 
"  No.   FaUing  in  love." 
"Oh!  Well?" 
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"  There's  Priscilla,  you  see." 
"  Yes;  there's  Priscilla." 
"  She  worries  me." 

"  She  has  often  worried  me,  my  child." 
She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
"  You  know  what  I  mean.   You  might  have  married 
her  some  day  if  I  were  out  of  the  way." 
"  I've  told  you  it's  impossible." 
"Why?" 

"  Does  that  question  come  within  a  Housekeeper's 
province?  " 

She  winced,  and  set  her  lips. 

"  No.  But  I  begin  to  see  that  our— arrangement  is 
not  workable."  She  threw  up  her  head.  "  Should  I  be' 
expected  to  write  menus  for  Priscilla,  if  you  brought  her  to 
live  here?  " 

He  gave  a  low  laugh.    "  Should  I  he  expected  to  offer  a 
young  man  my  cigars  if  you  bn.     it  one  to  live  here?  " 
"  That's  different.  You  ougntn't  to  say  that." 
"  I  see  no  difference." 
She  looked  at  him,  baffled. 
"  It's  insulting  me." 
"  No  irtore  than  you  insulted  mf  " 
"  /  haven't  been  scribbling  iv  udlin  rubbish—" 
"Be  qul.  t!  " 

His  voice,  low  and  cold,  cut  across  her  rash  young 
tones,  and  silenced  them. 

"  Black  and  white."  he  said  resignedly.  "  There  yoi 
are  again.  You  see  a  few  words  on  a  piece  of  paper — I  am  i 
monster  of  immorality.  Try  not  to  be  so  wild,  Philippa.  1 
assure  you  you  have  no  cause  for  any  apprehension  on  an] 
score  whatever." 

"  I  think  you're  forgetting  how  you  behaved  to  me  thi 
morning." 

"  I'm  forgetting  nothing.   I'm  not  likely  to." 
She  turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XII 


SHE  had  been  alone  for  three  days:  she  wondered 
sometimes  why  she  stayed :  wondered  why  she  felt 
a  strong  disinclination  to  go.  She  remembered  some 
words  of  Anne's:  "  I  think  you're  rather  wasted  on  these 
times,  since  you've  no  intention  of  becoming  a  Suffragette. 
You've  got  a  sort  of  prehistoric  grit:  you'd  never  give  in." 

Was  it  true?  She  bad  thought  Anne  lamentably  wrong 
at  the  time.  But  now— no,  she  would  not  give  in:  she 
would  not  let  Michael  think  she  was  afraid  of  him.  She 
was  not  afraid,  she  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  lack  of  fear, 
but  she  knew  she  felt  none.  In  these  quiet  days  she  walked 
a  great  deal  with  Rose:  she  was  possessed  by  a  certain  rest- 
lessness: she  found  it  necessary  to  tire  hflnrself  before  she 
could  sleep  at  night. 

Michael  wrote  to  her,  a  quiet  friendly  letter  that  sent 
his  conduct  on  that  morning  into  a  curious  unreal  distance. 
She  began  to  think  of  it  as,  "  How  queer  men  are!  "  To 
study  her  face  in  the  glass  with  the  wonder—"  What  was  it 
made  him  want  to  dc  that?  "  It  became  an  interesting 
question,  rather  than  a  vital  insult.  Moreover,  with  the 
generosity  in  her  nature  there  mingled  a  great  frank  sense 
of  fairness,  only  sometimes  choked  beneath  the  wild  im- 
pulses inherited  from  her  mother;  and  now  this  fairness 
compelled  the  acknowledgment  that,  expecting  him  to  treat 
her  strictly  as  a  housekeeper,  she  had  wandered  far  from  the 
r6le  herself.  On  the  third  day  she  went  as  far  as:  "  He 
misunderstood,"  and  let  it  rest  there. 

The  question  of  Priscilla  she  also  let  rest;  she  felt  that 
in  fairness,  since  she  had  learnt  of  her  existence  by  an 
accident,  she  ought  not  to  let  her  mind  dwell  on  her.  But 
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on  the  fourth  day  her  thoughts  were  forced  back  to  her. 
She  came  into  the  hall  and  found  Rose  worrying  a  hand- 
kerchief: it  was  a  small  handkerchief  edged  with  lace. 

and  it  had  a  beautifully  embroiderd  '  P '  in  the  comer. 
She  stood  holding  it  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  looking 
at  it  frowningly:  once  she  put  it  to  her  nose:  it  smelt  of 
violets.  She  dropped  it  to  the  floor,  and  stood  watching 
while  Rose  tore  it  into  small  pieces.  And  while  she  watched 
she  faced  the  thought  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  and  her 
lack  of  right  to  make  any  objection.  She  did  not  accase 
Michael,  but  merely  accepted  the  realization  that,  logically, 
she  was  without  the  smallest  claim  on  him.  She  followed 
the  thought  out  relentlessly  with  her  old,  ahnost  brutal, 
sincerity.  When  at  last  she  moved  from  the  fireplace,  l»r 
face  was  white  and  steady:  in  her  mind  the  thought :  'So 
long  as  he  respects  my  position  as  his  hou  «keeper,  I  have 
no  smallest  right  to  object  to  anything  he  may  choose  to 
do.' 

And  again,  and  this  time  it  was  an  echo  of  words  spoken 
long  ago:  '  They  always  do,  when  they've  been  that  sort 

themselves.' 

Well,  he  was  that  sort:  she  was  sorry,  but  she  had 
brought  it  tipcm  herself. 

She  went  into  his  study,  and  stood  a  minute  looking  at 
the  bureau:  she  saw,  in  her  mind,  him  bending  over  his 
writing.  She  itsalized  that  she  did  not  believe  he  was '  that 
sort ';  it  brought  a  sense  of  relief  to  her:  she  was  glad,  but 
she  remembered  her  decision  that  he  owed  her  nothing. 
She  tried  now  to  think  why  he  had  married  her:  she  hardly 
thought,  seeing  how  light  her  duties  were,  that  he  could 
have  wanted  her  as  housekeeper  sufficiently  to  marry  her, 
She  knew  him  to  be  kind,  but  she  did  not  consider  him  at 
all  an  unselfish  man,  nor  one  likely  be  given  to  quixotit 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  she  uiought  he  would  be 
capable  of  being  a  good  friend;  he  had  called  her  that 
Friendship?  Was  it  that?  She  considered  it  gravely.  He 
had  loved  a  woman  once,  and  knew  he  would  never  care 
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again.  He  knew  that  she  would  be  happier  with  him  than 
with  the  Professor:  he  needed  a  housekeeper:  he  was  not 
very  young.   So  he  had  married  her. 

She  moved  a  little,  but  had  not  finished  her  thought. 

Priadlla.  He  had  written  lately  that  he  loved  her. 
She  had  been  a  fool.  Why  not  this  Priscilla  the  name  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved  ?  Why  not  that  he  still  loved  her? 
The  handkerchief?  Kose  might  have  routed  that  out  from 
anywhere.  She  started  back  hotly  to  the  hall :  she  wished 
she  had  not  let  Rose  tear  the  handkerchief.  She  stooped 
and  gathered  up  the  shreds  of  cambric  and  lace.  The 
freshness  of  the  {lerfume  that  reached  her  cooled  the  warmth 
of  her  regret.  She  flung  the  pieces  on  the  fire:  she  said  to 
herself  that  it  was  done  now  anyhow.  She  turned  from  it 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

But  she  had  with  her  now  a  final  realization  that  her 
marriage  had  been  a  mistake. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THAT  night  she  could  not  sleep :  she  lay  tossing 
from  side  to  side,  her  brain  racing  with  restless 
thought.  Once,  dozing,  she  dreamed  that  Michael 
said  to  her  with  reproach:  "You  have  spoilt  my  life." 
She  roused,  weighed  down  by  remorse,  till  she  sat  up,  and 
angrily  slew  it.  "  You're  a  man— years  older  than  I  am. 
You  asked  me  to  many  you!  " 

She  stared  angrily  into  the  darkness,  and  realized  slowly 
that  Michael  had  never  complained,  that  he  professed  him- 
self quite  satisfied,  was  quite  cheerful.  It  startled  her. 
The  unrest,  the  dissatisfaction  then  were  with  her?  Why? 
She  sought  the  reason,  but  could  find  no  adequate  one.  A 
possible  flirtation  with  an  unknown  Priscilla?  She  put  it 
aside  with  scorn.  What  had  a  housekeeper  to  do  with  her 
employer's  flirtations?  She  was  a  fool.  She  must  be 
suffering  from  indigestion.  She  was  thankful  to  be  safely 
married.  ... 
Was  she? 

She  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  started  walking  up  and 
down:  her  mind  reverted  to  the  last  day  of  her  mother's 
life,  she  caught  back  the  awful  echo  of  that  last  cry:  '  May 
you  never  know  the  curse  of  love! ' 

Yes,  she  was  thankful. 

She  bent  over  the  chair  where  Rose  lay  asleep. 

"  Rose,  wake  up,  and  come  down  with  me  to  fetch  a 

book." 

Rose  burrowed  deeper  into  tne  cushion.  Philippa 
poked  her,  shook  her,  talked  to  her,  but  the  lurcher  lay 
curled  up  in  the  chair  that  was  much  too  small  for  her,  but 
into  which  she  crept  from  her  place  on  a  rug  on  the  floor 
every  night  when  PhiHppa  had  got  into  bed. 
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"  Rose!  " 

Philippa  lifted  the  beautiful  head,  but  Rose's  eyes  only 
opened  into  a  little  slit,  and  down  flopped  'u.  heavy  head 

again. 

Philippa  laughed,  and  putting  on  her  dressing-gown, 
took  a  candle  and  went  downstairs  to  the  study  and  chose 

a  book.  As  she  came  out  again  into  the  hall,  a  draught 
from  the  door  blew  out  her  light.  She  had  no  matches,  but 
remembered  seeing  a  box  on  the  mantelshelf  in  the  hall. 

"  I  hope  looney-Billy  isn't  as  restless  as  I  am  to-night," 
she  thought,  and  on  the  thought  stood  still,  her  heart  jumping 
in  her  side.  And  into  her  mind  flashed  the  echo  of  Mary's 
voice  saying  prosaically, '  a  sort  of  a  soft  rustling  noise  it  was.' 
She  stood  straining  her  eyes  towards  the  staircase  from 
whence  that  soft  rustling  noise  had  seemed  to  come.  There 
was  still  a  dull  red  glow  in  the  grate,  and  this  lit  dimly  part 
of  the  hall  and  very  faintiy  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase. 
She  told  herself  she  had  imagined  the  noise,  that  it  was  the 
wind  outside,  the  coal  falling  in  the  nearly  dead  fire:  she 
made  a  swift  movement  towards  the  mantelshelf  in  search 
of  the  matches,  and  as  she  did  so  her  ear  caught  again  that 
faint  soft  rustle  on  the  stairs. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mary?  "  she  called  faintly,  and  stood 
listening. 

The  fire  crackled  in  an  expiring  Uttle  spurt  of  life;  the 
clock  ticked  with  an  aggressive  loudness,  and  Phil^pa's 
heart  thumped  uncomfortably,  but  there  was  no  other 
sound  or  movement.  She  went  quickly  to  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  running  her  hand  along  it,  found  the  box  of 
matches,  and  lit  her  candle.  She  thought  candle  had  never 
given  so  feeble,  so  flickering  a  light  before,  but  she  stepped 
boldly  to  the  staircase,  her  wide  eyes  straining  through  the 
shadows.  As  she  reached  the  foot,  a  sound  arrested  her; 
she  stopped,  listening  to  the  long  growl  coming  from  above. 

"  Rose!  "  she  called  in  a  small  voice.  The  dog  growled 
again,  but  did  not  apparently  move.  Feeling  suddenly  that 
she  would  rather  be  with  Rose  in  her  own  room  even  if  she 
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shared  it  with  the  ghost,  than  down  in  the  hall  alone,  she 
ran  swiftly  up  the  stairs,  and  into  her  bedroom.  She 
closed  the  door,  ran  to  her  table,  lit  her  lamp,  and  then 
looked  at  the  lurcher,  curled  up  in  her  chair. 

"  Rose,  what  were  you  growUng  at?  " 

Rose's  eyes  were  open  now,  and  she  wagged  her  tail 
lazily. 

Philippa  shivered,  and  hurried  into  her  bed. 
"  Nerves,"  she  said.    "  And  coincidence." 
And  she  began  to  read  the  book  she  had  brought  up  with 
her. 

The  next  day  she  mentioned  the  incident  to  Mary. 
Mary  nodded  phlegmatically. 

"  My  grandfather  did  say  that  Mr.  William  always  be- 
longed to  be  restless  on  a  windy  night.  He  got  fancjnng  he 
heard  things  in  the  wind  hke.  Sometimes  he  would  say  he 
heard  his  father's  voice  calling  to  him." 

"  Then  do  you  really  think  he  was  in  the  hall  with  me 
last  night,  Mary?  " 

Mary  rearranged  the  toast  rack  on  the  table. 

"  I  shouldn't  hke  to  say  that,  ma'am,"  she  said  cauti- 
ously. "  It  would  seem  some  hard  if  you  was  to  see  him 
before  me,  and  me  waiting  all  these  years,  as  you  might 
say." 

"  You've  never  seen  him,  then?  " 
Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I've  not  what  you  might  call  seen  him, 
but  I've  heard  him,  and  I've  smelt  him." 

Philippa  looked  at  her  with  horrified  eyes. 

"  O  Mary,  does  he  smell?  " 

"  They  always  do,  ma'am." 

"  What  of?  " 

"  Ghostyses,  ma'am." 

"  But  what  is  it  like  ?  " 

Mary  began  to  walk  towards  the  door. 

"  Well,  it's  like— hke— " 

"  Like  what,  Mary?  " 
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Mary  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Like  ghostyses,  ma'am,"  she  said  as  she  closed  the 

door. 

Philippa  sat  down  before  the  coffee:  Rose  pushed  a 
wheedling  nose  into  her  hand. 

'  That's  all  very  well,  Rose,  it's  easy  to  smik  at  ghostyses 
when  the  sun's  shining,  and  the  coffee  smells  so  nice,  but 
how  about  to-night?  " 

But  her  heart  rose,  and  her  fears  seemed  unreal,  so  beau- 
tifully did  the  sun  shine.  In  the  aftenxxm  she  went  for 
a  long  walk  with  the  lurcher,  and  from  the  cliffs  watched 
the  herring-drivers  leave  Tregarra.  It  was  growing  late, 
the  sun  was  getting  very  low,  great  pink  clouds  hang  over- 
head, a  strip  ol  land  across  the  bay  was  a  delicate  pink  and 
lilac  haze.  Philippa  watched  entranced  as  the  herring- 
drivers  caught  the  strong  westerly  breeze,  and,  their  sails 
filling,  went  ploughing  through  the  water.  "  As  much  sea 
as  they  can  do  with.  Good  luck  to  them!  "  She  walked 
on  slowly,  her  head  raised  to  the  breeze. 

In  a  little  while  she  turned  and  began  to  retrace  her 
steps:  the  dusk  had  deepened,  the  sun  dropped  below  the 
horizon.  She  saw  a  figure  approaching;  ^  thought  she 
gave  a  jarring  note  to  the  soft  lilac  evening;  she  wondered 
too  who  she  was,  since  strangers  were  rare  there.  When 
the  stranger  drew  near  she  stopped : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  quickest  way  to  Porthdrukk?  " 
she  asked  in  a  soft,  drawling  voice. 

Philippa  directed  her. 

"  It's  quite  three  miles,"  she  said,  with  an  involuntary 
glance  at  the  lady's  ornamental  shoes. 

She  received  in  answer  an  expresave  little  dinig,  and  a 
— '  You  think  I  am  no  walker? ' 

"  It  was  yont  shoes  I  doubted,  not  you,"  Philippa  said, 
looking  at  the  black-laslied  eyes,  and  very  goldm  hair 
beneath  the  very  huge  hat. 

The  lady  hfted  a  foot  and  examined  it  carefully. 

"  My  skirt  is  so  narrow,"  she  omiplained,  as  a  child 
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complains.  "  I  cannot  see  the  thickness  of  the  sole.  Will 
you  look?  " 

Philippa  looked. 

"  It  is  fairly  thick,"  she  said. 

The  lady  smiled. 

"  You  see!  I  ordered  '  strong  shoes  for  country  wear.' 
Does  a  buckle  make  one  walk  less  easily?  " 

"  It's  getting  very  dark,"  Philippa  said.  "  I  hope  you 
won't  get  lost." 

"  I  love  the  dark.   I  walk  in  it  as  a  cat  does." 

"  Good-night,"  Philippa  said. 

"  Good-night,  and  thank  you  so  much." 

Philippa  walked  on. 

"  Tawdry,"  she  thought.  "  I  know  one  is  supposed  to 
know  by  instinct,  but  I  don't!  Only  I  faiwy  die's  not 
somehow  very  respectable!  " 

She  turned  and  looked  back,  to  find  the  lady  standing 
watching  her:  she  received  a  friendly  wave  of  the  great 
sable  muff. 

"  Impertinence!  "  said  Philippa,  and  walked  on  with 
head  erect. 

She  did  not  think  of  her  again,  until  she  stood  in  her 

room  before  the  mirror  taking  off  her  hat.  Looking  at  her 
reflection  in  the  glass,  the  other's  face  rose  before  her — pale, 
with  melting  brown  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  a  petulant  pretty 
mouth.  .  .  . 

"  How  dif?erent  we  are — that  woman  and  I."  She  bent 
closer.  "  I  should  think  she  has  a  tremendous  sort  of  charm 
somehow.  I  can  imagine,  if  I  were  a  man,  liking  to  kiss  a 
soft,  pretty  thing  like  that.  Charm,  I  believe,  is  what  you 
quite  lack,  dour-faced  Philippa,  you!  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 


HE  next  morning  Philippa  lay  in  bed  and  watched 
the  night  creep  greyly  from  the  skies,  while  the  new 


^   day  sprang  forth  glorious  in  a  gleam  and  glimmer 

of  gold.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  sound  and  the 
smell  of  the  sea,  came  too  the  cries  of  the  sea-gulls.  One 
wheeled  beyond  the  window  against  the  gleaming  sky,  and 
the  cry  of  it  seemed  to  touch  something  in  her  very  heart. 

"  I  love  it!  "  she  breathed.  ..."  Cornwall  "  

Her  thoughts  went  back  into  her  childhood :  she  smelt 
again  the  scent  of  soap  and  a  fresh-scrubbed  house  and  at 
once  it  visualized  her  father.  She  saw  her  mother  tragic- 
ally casting  aside  the  golden  frock.  .  .  .  Her  head  whirled 
suddenly  with  the  vision  of  sand  and  sea  spinning,  and  she 
felt  herself  swung  fiercely  in  a  pair  of  strong  hands—"  I  care 
more  for  his  little  finger  than  for  the  whole  of  your  stupid 
body!" 

Poor  mother,  oh,  poor  mother! 

Beyond  the  window  a  clamour  arose  amongst  the  gulls; 
Philippa's  momentary  gravity  passed :  she  laughed  as  she 
sat  up  in  bed.  After  all,  wasn't  Michael  a  dear  to  have 
saved  her  from  that  ?  That  horrid  thing  that  clutched  you, 
and  took  all  joy  from  life?  She  laughed  again.  She  would 
make  his  life  as  easy  as  possible  for  him:  they  had  got  too 
serious  somehow  lately :  they  were  good  friends  at  bottom : 
it  should  be  rather  a  fine  example,  in  time,  of  the  perfect 
friendship  possible  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

"  Rose,  we're  shamefully  late!  I  can  smell  the  bacon 
frying!  " 

Singing  she  bathed  and  dressed,  singing  she  ran  down- 
stairs. 
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"  Mary,  I  could  almost  seize  you  round  the  waist,  and 
make  you  dance! " 

"  You  could  seize  me  till  you  were  black  in  the  face, 
ma'am,  but  you'd  never  make  a  dancer  of  me." 

"  Mary,  would  you  dance  with  looney-Billy  if  he  asked 
you  to?  " 

"  He'll  be  asking  you  to  come  lie  in  his  grave  with  him, 
ma'am,  if  you  speak  so  cruel  of  him." 

"  Mary,  what  a  gruesome  idea!  " 

She  flung  the  windows  wide,  and  ate  her  breakfast  on 
the  window-seat. 

"  The  sun  is  scorching  me,"  she  told  herself  with  joyous 
exaggeration.  "  December,  and  a  sun  like  this!  Oh, 
what  a  land  it  is!  " 

So  it  was  that  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Michael 
teUing  her  that  he  should  not  return  for  another  week,  a 
desperate  longing  for  someone  with  whom  to  share  this 
beauty  assailing  her,  ^e  formed  the  sudden  resolve  to  wire 
to  Anne  to  come  down.  The  necessary  courage  and  de- 
fiance of  Michael's  expressed  wishes  were  bom  of  the 
wonderful  day.  It  was  not  till  an  hour  after  the  tekgram 
had  been  despatched,  the  old  postman  who  brought  the 
letter  taking  it  with  him,  that  her  courage  began  to  fail. 
The  glorious  sun  went  suddenly  behind  heavy  clouds,  hail 
came  pelting  down,  and  settled  finally  into  a  thick  drizzle 
of  rain  that  blotted  out  everything  but  the  great  sad  trees 
in  the  drive. 

"  She  won't  be  able  to  come,  of  course,  she  is  always 
so  busy,"  she  said,  with  her  forehead  pressed  against  the 
study  window. 

Then  in  anger  at  the  feeling — ^was  it  relief? — ^in  her  heart, 
she  poured  scorn  upon  herself.  Weren't  lady  house- 
keepers allowed  to  have  a  female  friend  to  stay  in  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  house?  What  could  he  do  anyway?— 
'  Michael.  I  felt  lonely,  so  I  had  Anne  down  for  a  few  days. 
No,  there  should  be  no  faintest  suggestion  of  appeal  oi 
excuse:  it  shoukl  be:  '  Michael,  I  had  Anne  down  to  staj 
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whUe  you  were  away.'  Just  that.  He  would  stare  at  her 
with  hii:  eyebrows  down;  perhaps  he  would  say  something 
sarcastic.  WeU.  she  wouW  keep  a  Ught  tone  throughout 
(they  were  certainly  getting  too  serious  lately) :  perhaps  an 
airy:  '  Do  you  want  to  give  me  a  month's  notice  for  this 
terrible  sin?  '   Something  Uke  that. 

Lovely,  lovely  to  have  Annet  When  the  reply  came 
announcmg  her  arrival  on  the  morrow  she  felt  only  an 
immense  excited  deUght. 

"  Mary,  do  you  think  the  room  next  to  mine  would  be 
damp  if  we  had  a  fire  all  to-day  and  to-monow?  " 

Mary  was  doubtful. 

"Why  not  Mr.  Charters's  room,  ma'am?  That's  not 
near  so  damp  with  facing  south  and  being  lived  in  now  and 

again." 

Philippa  did  not  want  that. 
"  His  things,  Mary — " 

"  Only  a  few  paint-brushes  and  pictures.  I'd  soon  put 
them  away,  ma'am." 

"  But  it's  all  ready  for  him  just  as  it  is." 

"  Oh,  is  Mr.  Charters  coming  back  then,  ma'am?  " 

"  Some  time,  I  hqje,  Mary." 

"Are  yon  expecting  him  mm,  ma'am?  " 

Mary's  raised  brows  said,  why  not  give  the  lady  his 
room  then  for  the  few  days? 

"  I  w^nt  her  next  to  me,  Mary.  IH  go  and  see  how 

damp  It  feels." 

She  ran  upstairs  and  went  first  into  the  room  Dick  had 
occupied:  she  stood  looking  round.  There  was  hardly 
anything  to  be  moved;  a  few  brushes  in  a  jar,  a  sketch  or 
two  on  the  walls;  on  the  table  a  pair  of  gold  Hnks.  She 
took  them  up  and  stood  looking  down  at  them  in  the  pahn 
of  her  hand.  She  knew  she  did  not  want  to  move  even  those 
from  the  room:  she  wanted  to  keep  ihis  room  as  Dick's 
room.  It  was  his  room:  the  very  smell  of  it  was  Dick's: 
the  smlk  was  turpentine.   She  loved  the  smeU  of  tuipen- 
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tine,  and  now  it  stood  to  her  for  gaiety  and  happy  work; 
perhaps  vaguely  for  more  than  that,  since  it  was  connected 
indissolubly  with  Dick,  and  Dick  meant  the  Kiting  of  that 
oM  nagging  fear  from  her  life.  A  fresh  rush  of  warm 
gratitude  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes:  it  seemed  to  come 
upon  her  as  a  new  thing— the  wonder  that  Dick,  with  his 
fastidious  shrinking  from  anything  sordid,  should  have 
gone  into  that  squalid  atmo^here,  unasked,  in  the  mere 
hope  that  he  could  wring  something  from  her  erstwhUe 
andlady  that  should  help  perhaps  to  lift  a  cloud  from  her 
thoughts. 

She  put  the  links  down  gently,  and  leavmg  the  room, 
closed  the  door  firmly  behind  her.  She  went  into  the  bed- 
room next  to  her  own;  she  looked  cheerfully  at  the  walls 
stained  darkly  in  great  patches  of  wet.  She  rubbed  the 
paper  with  her  hand,  and  found  that  some  of  the  outer  mould 
would  come  off.  She  went  into  the  corridor  and  called 
down  gaily  to  Mary:  ,  ^. 

Mary,  bring  up  coals  and  wood!  This  room  next  to 
mine  is  hardly  damp  at  aU.  Oh,  and  a  duster.  I  want  to 
rub  the  mouldiness  off  the  walls." 

"  Not  Mr.  Charters's  room,  ma'am?  " 

"  No,  not  Mr.  Charters's  room!  And  please  be  quick 
Mary,  I  want  the  fiie  lit  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XV 

SO  it's  a  success  so  for?  "  Anne  said. 
Philippa  answered  slowly: 
"  I  think  so,  Anne." 
Anne  looked  round  the  room:  they  were  in  the  study, 
after  dinner. 

"  Well?  "  Philippa  said:  there  was  a  subtle  suggestion 
of  defiance  in  her  tone. 

"  He  leaves  himself  everywhere— he's  that  sort  of  man," 
Anne  said.  She  looked  at  Philippa.  "  He's  a  man,"  she 
said,  and  again,  thoughtfully:  " He's  a  man" 

"  What  else  should  he  be?  " 

"  That's  merv,ly  siUy." 

Philippa  shrugged  Ughtly. 

"  You're  trying  to  get  a  modern,  analytical  touch  of 
suggestive  mystery  into  a  most  simple  situation,  Anne.  I 
suppose  it's  because  you  write  articles  and  things  for  the 
papers." 

Anne  said  irrelevantly: 

"  If  Mike  had  been  here  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
come." 

Philippa  poked  the  fire:  she  had  found  herself  unable 
to  tell  Anne  of  Michael's  refusal  to  have  her  there;  a  vague 
sense  of  loyalty  to  him  stopped  her,  and  behind  that,  a 
vaguer  feeling  of  hospitaUty. 

"  Why?  "  she  said. 

"  I  can't  forgive  him  for  marrying  you." 
"  Ycu  always  talk  as  if  he  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  my 
head,  and  dragged  me  into  matrimony." 
"  He  did— moraUy." 
"O  Anne!" 
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"  He  knows  what  it  means.  You  don't.  I  can't  under- 
stand his  doing  it." 
"  Friendship." 

Anne  looked  at  her  and  frowned. 
' '  He  knew  I  should  marry  the  Professor.   It  was  awfully 
decent  of  him,  /  think." 
Anne  still  frowned. 

"  You're  a  reckless  young  person,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  You  throw  away  life's  best  possibilities  in  a  positively 
alarming  way." 

Philippa,  staring  into  the  fire,  said  irritatingly: 

"  Anne,  considering  you're  an  ardent  feminist,  aren't 
you  rather  old-fashioned  in  your  ideas  on  hfe's  possibiUties?" 

One  of  Anne's  most  lovable  attributes  was  a  wide  and 
understanding  patience. 

"  You  mean? " 

"  The  only  possibiUties  I've  thrown  away  are  those  con- 
nected with  love  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  And  you  think  love  and  that  sort  of  thing  have  grown 
old-fashioned?  " 

Philippa  frowned. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  quite  well.  There's  more  in 
life  than  those  things.  Look  at  you." 
Anne  smiled  at  her  gravely. 
"  Well?   Aren't  you  happy.  Anne?  " 
"  Yes.  But  I  might  be  happier." 
"  Do  you  wish  you'd  married?  " 
"  None  of  the  men  I've  known,"  Anne  said  equably. 
l"here  was  a  silence. 

"  That's  all  I've  thrown  away,"  Philippa  said. 

"  It's  a  pretty  big  'aXL,'  Phil." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  So  do  you,  my  dear." 

"  Don't  call  me  that!  " 

"  Your  temper  hasn't  improved,  has  it?  Why  souci 
so  fierce?  " 

Philippa  laughed. 
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"  Michael  calls  me  that  when  he  wants  to  make  me  feel 
specially  childish  and  absurd.   I  hate  it.   I'm  sorry." 

Anne  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  Will  you  come  back  to  London  with  me.  PhU,  for  a 
while?  "  she  said  abruptly,  and  saw  the  startled  suipriae  in 
Phihppa's  face,  heard  it  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  r  I— I  mean,  you  see.  there  arc  my 

duties,  Anne." 

"  Housekeepers  have  holidays." 

"Do  they?   But  it's  too  soon.    I  couldn't  go  away  yet." 

The  surprise  of  an  entirely  new  idea  suddenly  presented 
still  lingered  in  her  eyes. 

"Does  Dick  come  down  much?"  Anne  asked,  re- 
fastening  the  clasp  of  a  bangle  on  her  wrist 

"  No,  not  much." 

"  Is  he  coming  for  Christmas?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 
You  and  he  are  good  friends,  didn't  you  say?  " 

"  I  don't  remember  saying  it,  but  we  are.  Hasn't  he 
told  you  so?  " 

Anne  was  £i;ent. 

Philippa  pushed  it. 
Hasn't  he  told  you  what  good  friends  we  are,  Anne?  " 
Dick?   No,  I  don't  think  he  has:  we  haven't  talked 
of  you  much." 

"  Am  I  snubbed?  " 

"  Why?   You  see.  Dick's  confidences  lately  are  a  good 
deal  concerned  with  Enid  Hewittson." 
Philippa  nodded. 
"  I  know:  the  paragon." 
"  Dick  has  very  correct  tastes,  you  know.' 
"  Dick  has  !  " 

Anne  looked  down  at  her  frowningly. 
"  Haven't  you  found  that  out?   Do  you  think  he's 
Bohemian? 

"  No.  he's  too  clean,"  Philippa  said  carelessly. 
Anne  said  sr.ddenly: 
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"  Is  it  because  you  hope  Hi  ,s  coming  down  toon  that 
you  don't  want  to  come  to  mu,  VUh 

And  sat  and  watched  the  slow  itartled  colour  creep 
into  Philippa's  face. 

"O  Anne!"  came  first  in  reproach.  "Not  want  to 
come  to  you — " 

Anne  waited,  not  responding  to  the  appealfa»g  pause: 
she  never  frustrated  her  opportunities  by  risking  tte  divert- 
ing of  an  unnttored  response. 

"  1  hadn't  thought,  Anne— i--.  •  ourse  I  want  to 
come— dreadfully— in  a  way — " 

Anne  waited,  anoothing  the  shimmenng  satin  over  her 
knee  in  a  restful  sort  of  way. 

Philippa's  wide  worried  eyes  were  on  the  hand  L'ently 
moving  to  and  fro  over  the  pale  satin. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  that  I  fr ol  -you  see,  I  n-  lUy  do  ao 
little  in  return  for  what  Michael  has  given  me- 

Anne  spoke  then: 

"  Your  board  airf  k)dging.  you  mean?  " 

"  O  Anne!  Look  at  this  frock!  Do  you  think  I 
could  afford  a  frock  like  this?  " 

"  Any  man  will  give  any  woman  pretty  frocks  if  she'll 
accept  them    What  else?  " 

"  Oh.  lovely  things." 

"  What  things?  " 

"  A  blotter— one  of  those  soft  green  leather  W-^tters  I've 
always  longed  fo-  but  never  dared  buy.  1  bough  that 
and  a  tortoiseshell  brush— with  silver— and  shoes  and  sUt 
stockings— oh,  lots  of  things!  " 

"  Jewellery?  "  Anne  said. 

"  N-no.   I  don't  think  I  care  much  for  jtwellery." 

Anne  was  silent:  in  her  ears  Fliilippa's  eager  voict  - 
'  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  buy  some  i^eautiful  rings— anc 
a  necklace — ' 

"  And  Mike  hasn't  given  you  rings  and  things  >  " 

"  Oh,  no!  Does  a  mau  give  that  sort  of  thing  t<  i 
housekeeper?  " 
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"  He  doesn't,  as  .1  ruk .  give  her  ui>  munt  dwis  hi  " 
"Anne,"  Philippa  nid  hotJy,  "it's  not  like  you! 
You're  peeking  at  me!" 

Anne  sii.il*  <i  her  sv  pet  -  .w  smile  a  her 
"  So  I  am.    I'm  in  a  bad  temper  I  t  .mK.  Periiapt 
I've  got  rather  ^ilt,  rather  to  look  unn  niyself  as  a  sort  of 
universal  fiodmother.    It's  always  a  snire  lo  a  ^-ijinster — 
he  son  of      Ktor  1  am.   And  I'd  aii  boru  ui  k>vely  plans 
for  God-du  .^\wx  Phil.' 
"What  were  they?' 
Oh,  horribly  nnindant ,  yo  *  v»'iU  iimi.<  sii.  \  miH 

luldren." 
Pbiuppa  shook  hex  heac 

"  Anne,  if  you  knew  I   I— I  a.  ways  drei  .=*^  v 
unlucky — rny  mother     lif-     vas      trr      y.    i  4 
Michael  to  keep  that  av  ly 

"  I  know,"  Anne  sa     ana  a  d: 

"  And  the  second  th  Mt  I  w       '  fo-     u,  Phil?  " 

"  Children'"  ^hilip^  ^  sii  n  i  i ess-like  vofce. 
■  Oh,  \  11,  I  aon't  now.  uunl^  1  lik  to  adopt  one 
later  on  perhaps,  if  Michael  diJn't  min.  but  not  yet.  Of 
course  there's  ahvays  the  dc  wbftck  tha  t  migbt  have  nsd- 
ness  or  consii  pti  •  -  n.  ler  or  ing  in  bk>od. 
1  liat's  what  aiway   st'  ,)s  me.  if      .  cosld  find 

those  things  ut  pr.  tty  well,  how  you  .  it  wouldn't 
havf'  <wnetl  ig  awial,  likp  speai  ...  rtfo$^  ite  nose  «•  a 
cacki      iaugu,    r    c'v  le,  " 

Ar  e  brush'  i  li  all  asi<       ilii  ^earcamg: 

"  dopti  -w  inr  tw  faiDtest  realization  of  what 
moth'  iMod      lhs,  .  il.' 

r.ulippa  t,     A-    1  nute 

"i  know.    -         ;ethi''L  leautiful,  and  big, 

and  wonderful.  Ame,  that's  g  ng  i  >  do  with  me; 

like  B  'hoven  composing  his  :  nl^^  Soiutta,  or  Father 
Damie  gr  ing  live  amongst  lepess,  or  Fk»r^K%  Night- 
mga'e-  that  soti  of  thing — " 

Her  voite  trailed  away,  the  %ntence  uiK<^pfeted,  the 
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vague  deep  thought  too  difficult  of  translation  into 
speech. 

But  Anne,  smiling,  understood. 

"  It  should  not  have  been  as  far  from  you  as  those 
things,"  she  said  gently,  and  left  it  there,  unsatisfied  and 
afraid. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  sound  of  wheels  on  wet 
gravel  became  audible  on  the  drive. 

"  Someone's  coming,"  Anne  said. 

"  It's  Michael,"  Philippa  said,  and  rose  and  stood 
waiting. 

Into  Anne's  face  crept  a  look  of  consternation:  she 
checked  an  exclamation  as  her  eyes  turned  to  PhiUppa's 
face.  Fear?  Surely — surely  not.  She  continued  to  look, 
unable  to  look  away.  Philippa  afraid  of  Michael!  The 
thought,  to  Anne,  was  hardly  bearable. 

"  Phil,"  she  said  softly. 

Philippa  did  not  hear  her:  the  wheels  stopped: 
Michael's  voice—it  was  unmistakably  Michael's  voice — 
spoke. 

"  It  is  Michael!  "  PhiUppa  said. 

She  did  not  move,  she  stood  waiting;  they  heard  the 

sounds  of  his  entrance  into  the  hall,  his  voice  to  Rose — 
'  Where's  your  mistress.  Rose?  ' — ^A  direction  to  someone; 
Mary's  staid  tones,  and  then  he  opened  the  study  door  and 
came  down  the  steps. 

"  This  is  taxing  a  housekeeper's  ingenuity,"  he  said. 
"  How  are  you,  Anne?   I  am  forgiven  then?  " 

Anne  did  not  laugh. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  have  come  if  I'd  known  you 
would  come  back,  Mike,"  she  said. 

"No?  How  lucky  for  me,  and  for  Philippa,  that  you 
didn't  know.  Philippa,  it's  unfair  to  take  you  like  this, 
but  I  am  very  hungry.  I've  been  three  hours  driving  the 
twelve  miles!  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Michael.  I'll  go  and  see  what 
there  b." 
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He  followed  her  from  the  room. 

"  I'll  go  and  have  a  wash,"  he  said. 

In  the  hall  she  paused  and  looked  back  at  him  un- 
certainly: the  colour  was  bright  in  her  face  now.  He  was 
walking  across  unconcernedly  to  the  stairs. 

"Michael!" 

He  stopped :  she  met  his  cold  gaze,  and  faltered. 

"  Well?  "  he  said. 

"  I  asked  Anne  down—" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  So  I  gathered." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you." 

"Were  you?" 

Suddenly  her  eyes  flamed. 

"How  dare  you  doubt  my  word?  I'm  glad  I  asked 
her !    It  isn't  a  sin!   Why  shouldn't  I  do  it?  " 

"  No  reason  at  all,"  he  began  to  go  up  the  stairs.  "  It's 
merely  equivalent  to  the  housemaid  and  cook's  trying  on 
their  mistress's  clothes  in  her  absence,  and  playing  the 
piano — "  his  voice  died  away  up  the  stairs. 

Philippa  interviewed  Mary,  and  returned  to  the  study. 
Anne  was  standing  before  the  fire;  she  turned  and  looked 
at  Philippa  searchingly  as  she  entered. 

"  I  do  hate  people  turning  up  unexpectedly/'Philippa  said 
impatiently.    "  Rose,  get  down  I   Don't  claw  my  frock!  " 

"  Why  didn't  he  wire?  "  Anne  asked. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  It  was  rude  of  me  to  say  that  about  not  coming  if  I'd 
known  he  would  come  back,"  Anne  said,  frowning. 
"  Oh,  he  doesn't  mind." 

"I  know.  That  makes  me  more  annoyed  with  myself. 
It's  such  a  waste  to  be  bad-tempered  to  no  purpose." 
"  Michael  always  gives  one  that  feeling,"  Philippa  said. 
She  added  restlessly: 

"  Anne,  wh.it  else  ought  I  to  do?  I've  toW  Mary  about 
supper  and  to  light  his  fire—" 

"  Oughtn't  you  to  ask  him  about  his  doings  in  London?  " 
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"  It  sounds  horrid,  as  if  I  were  accusing  him  of  flirta- 
tions and  things." 

"  Would  you  mind  if  he  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing?  " 

Anne  waited  as  if  her  question  would  compel  a  rather 
important  answer. 

Philippa  shrugged  lightly. 

"Why  should  I?  It  wouldn't  affect  me  except  in  so  far; 
as  it  affected  his  temper.  When  he's  cross  he's  very  par- 
ticular about  his  soup." 

Brent  came  in  looking  pale  and  fresh  from  cold  water 
and  soap.  , 

"  That  fool  of  a  Dempster  couldn't  see  me  after  all, 
Philippa.  He'd  been  called  away,  so  I  made  straight  for 
the  station  and  oune  here.  I  hope  it  won't  be  a  nuisance 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  no.   Your  supper  is  ready,  Michael." 
"  Thank  you." 

He  looked  at  her,  but  she  did  not  move;  for  a  second  or 
two  their  eyes  met,  then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 
There  was  a  silence  between  her  and  Anne,  till  Philippa 
said  aggressively: 

"  It's  not  part  of  my  duty  to  sit  and  watch  him  eat." 

Anne  said  nothing. 

"  Is  It,  Anne?  " 

Anne  smiled  and  looked  up  at  her  over  the  magazine 
she  was  reading. 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,"  she  said. 
But  it's  rude  to  leave  my  guest." 

Amw  had  no  answer  for  a  thing  so  absurd. 

"  You  are  my  guest,  even  though  we  are  friends." 

To  that  too  Anne  gave  no  answer. 

Philippa  knelt  on  the  rug  and  hugged  Rose. 

"  Everyme's  hateful  to-night,"  she  said. 

Anne  dropped  the  magazine  to  her  kaet  and  studiec 
her  thoughtfully. 

"  What  a  chUd  you  are.  Phili  " 

"  I'm  not.  I  feel  quite  okl  and  sad  wmetimes." 
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"  Don't  you  feel  any  sense  of  responsibility  ?  Don't  you 
realise  that  from  being  free  and  irresponsible  you've  bound 
yourself  for  life?  And  you've  got  to  go  thiongh  with  it 
now — " 

"  Meaning  that  I've  got  to  go  and  watch  Michael  eat," 
Philippa  intenipted,  frowning.   "  Very  well." 

She  walked  out  of  the  room :  Anne's  gaze  followed  the 
slim  white  figure,  and  after  it  had  gone,  she  did  not  return 
to  Harper's,  but  sat  looking  gravely  into  the  fire. 

"  Anne  thinks  it's  my  duty  to  come  and  watch  you  eat," 
Philippa  said,  entering  the  dining-room. 

"  Anne's  a  sensible  wonuui,"  Brent  replied.  "  This  is 
very  good  soup." 

"  Yoa  amaze  me! " 

"Oh.  Why?" 

"  You  must  be  in  a  good  temper  to  call  the  soup  good." 

"  And  you  hoped  I'd  be  in  a  bad  one  because  of  your 
having  Anne  hoDe?  " 

"  It's  hardly  likely  I  should  hope  that:  you're  horrid 
when  you're  cross." 

"  Nevertheless  you're  disappointed  that  I'm  not  cross." 

She  looked  at  him,  ba£9ed,  and  spoke  to  Rose. 

"  You  shall  have  some  soup,  my  love.' 

She  put  some  on  a  plate.  "  She's  been  such  a  darling 
while  you  were  away— O  Rose,  don't  you  want  it?  She 
must  be  ill,  Michael!  I  do  hope  she's  not  going  to  have 
anything  the  matter  with  her.  Why  don't  you  like  it, 
Rose?  It's  lovely  soup—"  She  picked  up  a  spoon,  and 
tasted  the  soup.  She  stared  at  Brent  amazed,  with  her 
nose  crinkled  disgustedly. 

"  You  like  it,  Michael?  Why,  it's  nothing  but  salt  and 
water!  " 

"  Pardon  me,  there's  cat  >  n  it:  I  just  came  across  a 
piece." 

"  You  said  it  was  good  ! 
"  So  it  is." 

She  watched  him  in  silence  for  awhile. 
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"  Oh,  don't  eat  it,  Michael!   It's  too  horrid." 

"  I'm  not  asking  you  to  have  it,  Philippa.  Mayn't  I 
be  the  judge  of  what  T  like  for  myself?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly.  1  shall  know  in  future  what  sort 
of  soup  to  give  you;  the  recipe  is,  at  any  rate, 
beautifully  simple.  Ingredients — water,  salt,  one  small 
carrot." 

"  And  turnip,"  he  said  gravely.    "  There  is  a  Uttle 
white  square  occasionally  which  I  think  is  turnip." 
"  And  turnip,"  she  said. 

He  began  to  talk  pleasantly  about  his  book;  about  Dick 
and  his  work. 

"  He's  getting  on,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  quality  in  his 
work  it  lacked  a  little  while  ago.  He's  coming  down  here 
for  Christmas." 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad!  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
spent  it—" 

"  At  the  Hewittsons? "  he  said  in  her  pause.  "  They're 
abroad." 

"  Won't  it  be  dull  for  him  here?  " 
"  He  chooses  to  come." 

She  sat  silent,  wondering  when  he  was  going  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  her  staying  or  going.  She  recognised 
that  she  had  tacitly  told  him  she  meant  to  stay,  since  she 
had  talked  of  having  Dick  there.  .  .  . 

She  said  impatiently: 

"  You  seem  very  sure  that  I  mean  to  stay  with  you, 
Michael?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  compressed  her  lips. 
"  I  haven't  told  you  so." 
"  You  have,  indirectly." 
"  How?  " 

"  Need  we  talk  about  it  any  more,  Philippa?  " 
"  I  want  to  know  what  n:iakes  you  so  sure,"  she  said 
doggedly. 

He  helped  himtdf  to  mustard. 
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"  You  wouldn't  have  had  Anne  down  if  you'd  meant  to 
go,"  he  said. 

She  pondered  it. 

"  You  mean  I  could  have  gone  to  her?  " 
"  No,  not  that." 
"  What  then?  " 
She  repeated  in  his  sitence: 
"What  then?" 
He  looked  up  at  her  seriously. 
"  It  would  have  savoured  of  meanness.   You'd  never 
do  a  mean  thing,"  he  said. 

She  was  surprised  at  his  sudden  gravity. 

"  I  do  lots  of  mean  things,"  she  said  unhappily. 

"  Oh.   What  are  they?  " 

"  I've  spoken  snappily  of  you  to  Anne." 

He  smiled. 

"  I  daresay  I  shall  again." 

"Quite  possibly.  To-night—brushing  your  hair.  If 
women  wore  short  hair,  like  men,  there  wouldn't  be  half  tin 
mischief  done  that  there  is  now." 

"  We're  not  fools— Anne  and  I." 

"  No,  but  you've  hair  to  brush  out,  and  you  do  it  in  each 
other's  rooms." 

"  I  won't  mention  your  name  to-night!  "  she  exclaimed. 
He  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 
"  That's  a  promise,  Philippa." 
She  was  surprised. 

"  All  right.  Why  should  I  want  to  talk  about  you?  " 
she  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  you  do." 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"  You're  detestable." 

"  You  don't  think  so  reaUy." 

"  I  think  I  do." 

"  We're  good  friends  really,  child." 
She  pondered. 

"  Can  cm  be  good  friends  raly  sometimes?  " 
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"  Yes,  unta— " 
"  UntUwhat?" 

"The  friendship  deepens,  and  then  it  beomnes  for 
always,  whatever  happens." 

A  vristful  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  I'd  rather  like  to  be  like  that— with  you. 

Michael." 

"  Would  you?   I  think  we  ^all  be — ^in  time." 
She  shook  her  head. 

"It  would  always  be  in  patches  for  me.  You're  too 
irritating  for  it  to  be  always." 

He  went  on  placidly  with  his  beef. 

She  sat  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  watching  him  gravely. 

"  Why  aren't  you  ever  surprised,  Michael— ever  any- 
thing? " 

"  You  surprise  me  quite  a  lot." 

"  To-night — Anne— you  didn't  look  a  bit  surprised." 

"  That's  not  very  astonishing.  I  heard  voices — Mary 
elucidated  for  me,  and  it's  not  considered  polite,  you  know, 
to  greet  a  guest  with  amazement." 

She  was  silent. 

At  last  she  asked  him : 

"  Are  you  going  to  punish  me  for  disobeying  you?  " 
"  No." 

"  It  was  a  sunply  horrid  thing  of  you  to  do,  you  know, 
Michael,  to  refuse  to  let  me  have  Anne — " 

"  My  dear,  need  we  go  back  to  that?  " 

That  froze  iier  into  stiff  silence :  she  did  not  speak  again 
except  to  ask  him  if  he  would  care  for  custard  and  stewed 
apples.  He  repliod  that  he  would  like  cheese  and  biscuits. 
She  asked  him  if  he  would  mind  her  going  back  now 
to  Anne.   He  said  certainly  not.  Then  he  recalled  her. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  got  very  far— that  frimdship, 
does  it?  " 

She  stood  strickoi  into  quick  thought.   He  watched  her. 
"  Sit  down  a  minute  and  tell  me  what  has  happened 
while  I've  been  away,"  he  said. 
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She  went  back  to  her  chair. 

"  I've  walked  a  good  deal  O  Michael.  I  love  Corn- 
wall! " 

He  smiled. 

"  That's  good.   How  has  the  fishing  been.?  " 

"  Not  good.   The  fishermen  say  the^ve  never  known 

the  herring  so  scarce." 

"  Poor  devils,  after  a  rotten  pilchard  season,  too.  Well, 
what  else?  " 

"  I  heard  looney-Billy  one  night." 
He  buttered  a  piece  of  biscuit. 
"  Did  you  see  him  too?  " 

"  No;  but  I  heard  him  rustle,  and  Rose  heard  him  too." 

"  Rose  is  a  fool,  she's  alwajrs  growling  or  barking  at 
something!  "  he  said  irritably. 

She  looked  indignant  and  surprised. 

"  She's  so  quiet,  Mfchael!  What  a  shame!  " 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  a  noise  does  looney-Billy  make?  " 

"A  sort  of  soft  rustling,  and  Rose  isn't  a  fool,  because 
it's  only  since  then  that  she's  always  nosing  about  outside 
the  Closed  Door! " 

"Oh,  is  she?  " 

"  Yes:  I've  found  her  there  several  times." 

"  When  is  she  to  go  back  to  her  own  people?  " 

"  Rose?  Oh,  not  yet,  I  hope.  Mrs.  Harvey  offered 
to  take  her  back  the  other  day,  but  I  said  I  wanted  to 
keep  her  as  long  as  we  stay  here." 

"  She  ought  to  go  back." 

"  Why?  " 

"  It's  her  place." 

"  She  does  no  harm  here.  I  can't  think  why  you  don't 
like  her.  She's  simply  adorable,  I  think,  and  she's  so  fond 
of  you." 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  How  long  are  we  going  to  stay  here,  Michael?  Anne 
can't  understand  why  we  don't  go  to  your  home—" 
"  Do  yoa  want  to  go?  " 
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"  Not  yet.   I  love  Cornwall  so,  but  if  you  want  to  go — " 
"  I  don't.  It's  quiets  here.   I  wmnt  to  stay  here  till 
I've  finished  my  writing." 

She  rose. 

"So  you're  not  altogether  unhappy  here  with  me, 
Priscilla?  "  he  said  gently. 

She  stood  staring  at  him  while  the  blood  crept  hotly 
oyer  her  face. 

He  looked  at  her  surprised. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Nothing,  Michael,  only  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  try  to  remember  that  my  name  is  Philippa." 

"  What  else  should  it  be?  " 

"  You  called  me  Priscilla  just  now." 

"Did  I  really?  Well,  it's  a  pretty  enough  name  to 
call  you,  my  dear." 

She  had  opened  the  door. 

"  You  see,  I  happen  to  consider  it  insulting." 

She  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


PHILIPPA  enjoyed  Christmas.  Afterwards  look- 
ing back  she  fotmd  it  difficult  to  bring  Michael, 
with  any  prominence,  into  the  picture.  Dick  was 
always  there— Dick  and  herself:  Michael  had  been  busy 
with  his  writing:  Sir  Henry  Moreton  had  written  an 
uifent  request  for  more  manuscript  on  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  she  had  gone  contritely 
from  puUmg  crackers  with  Dick  to  Brent  in  his  study,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  him.  She  had  found  him  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair,  in  his  favourite  attitude,  leaning  forward, 
his  hands  between  his  knees,  staring  frowningly  into  the  fire. 

"  I  want  some  work,  Michael,"  she  said,  for  some  reason 
feeling  nervous.   "  But  you  aren't  working,  are  you?  '* 

"  I  was  thinking  something  out,"  he  said. 

"Oh!  I  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you.  I— I  felt  I 
ought  to  do  something — ^now — " 

"  Don't  make  me  into  a  bogey,  Philippa." 

She  laughed. 

"  I  don't.   Only  I've  been  playing  these  last  days — " 
"  Are  you  tired  of  it?   You  and  Dick?  " 
"  I'm  afraid  not." 
"Why  afraid?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  only  one  feels — " 

"  Well,  don't  feel  it.  Pl  iy  and  work  are  both  desjrable 
so  bug  as  you  do  either  with  all  your  heart  and  soul." 

'  ^  didn't  know  you  felt  like  that,"  she  said,  surprised. 

"  liiJn't  you?  Now  get  back  to  your  play,  and  leave 
me  to  my  woik." 

She  stood,  uncertain. 

"  You— you  won't  come  and  play  too?  "  she  said,  with  a 

little  laugh. 
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"  Auntie,  I've  got  the  most  gorgeous  cap  you  ever  saw. 
I  polled  the  cracker  with  Rose!  Don't  you  stay  and  work 
for  Mike— it's  Christmas!  " 

Brent  lOoked  at  hei  sombrely:  a  little  laugh  played  in 
her  eyes,  and  at  the  comers  of  her  lips. 

"  Run  akmg,"  he  taid. 

She  ran.  accusing  Dkk  of  cheating,  since  he'd  polled  a 
cracker  without  her.  .  .  . 

On  one  other  occasion  Michael  shone  out  prominently 
in  the  retrospective  picture.  She  had  come  down  early  for 
dinner,  and  had,  in  some  game  or  another  of  hers  and  Dick's, 
decorated  him  with  a  red  rosette.  The  fact  that  gave  him 
the  prominence  was  that  when  she  had  approached  him  to 
pin  the  favoor  to  hit  lappel,  she  had  notked  a  faint  perfume 
about  him,  a  perfume  of  violets.  .  .  . 

Afterwards  at  dinner,  she  found  herself  looking  with  a 
humorous  shrinking  for  a  long  hair  on  his  shoulder.  She 
looked  too  for  a  patch  of  powder,  hating  herself  for  vulgarity . 
In  her  repiilnon  for  her  thoughts  she  spoke  out: 

"  Michael,  have  you  got  scent  on?  " 

"Me?  Scent?"  he  said,  astonished,  and  added: 
"  Soap— it's  rather  strong— some  I  got  in  Ixmdoa."  And 
again  he  added,  as  he  helped  himself  to  potatoes:  "  Doe& 
it  smell  of  violets?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

He  nodded. 

"  Beastly  stuff." 

When  she  had  gone  up  to  bed  she  had  walked  into  his  bed- 
room and  across  to  the  wash-stand.  She  had  picked  up  his 
soap,  and  smelt  it :  it  smelt,  as  she  had  known  it  would,  of  the 
faint,  fresh,  clean  scent  that  she  always  associated  with  him. 

She  went  to  her  own  room  and  stood  thinking:  she  felt 
uncomfortable,  mean  and  bewildered.  When  she  heard 
Brent  and  Dick  come  up  to  bed  she  waited  till  Dick  had 
closed  his  door,  and  ^he  went  to  Brent's  room  and  knocked. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  standing  siifiSy  oa  the  threshold, 
she  said: 
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"  I  came  in  here  and  smelt  your  soap.  It's  what  yoa 
always  use,  and  it  doesn't  smell  of  violets." 

He  looked  round  at  her  with  his  tie  in  his  hand. 
"  Don't  you  think  so?  " 
"  But  you  smelt  of  them." 
He  ignored  it. 

"  Why  did  you  come  and  tell  me?  " 

"  I  felt  so  mean  -poking  and  prying,"  she  burst  out. 

He  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  O  Philippa,  how  true  you  are  to  yourself!  " 

She  frowned. 

"  Go  to  bed."  he  added  gently. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  feelings  complex,  chiefly  conscious 
of  an  immense  wonder  at  his  power  of  ignoring  a  subject. 

"  You're  thinking  me  a  black  villain,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"  Well,  don't.   I'm  not.   I'm  much  more  despicable  than 
that.    I  hover  and  hedge  and  doubt.    If  I  were  a  thorough 
villain  I  should  take  you  into  my  arms  now,  and  kiss  you 
till  you—"   He  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 

She  stared,  white-faced. 

"  Why?  "  she  stammered  at  last  foolishly. 

"  Oh,  because  you  look  so  pretty  standing  there,"  he 
said  lightly. 

She  shook  with  aiiger. 

"  You're  insulting." 

"  No.   You  needn't  fear.   I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 

Philippa,  outraged,  flung  out  a  taunt,  the  memory  of 
which  afterwards  scorched  her  with  shame. 

"  Aren't  you  confusing  me  with  the  person  who  smells 
of  violet  scent?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  answer. 

Back  in  her  room  she  had  paced  it  far  into  the  night. 
When  she  got  into  bed  she  had  two  definite  thoughts:  the 
one  was  that  she  would  never  give  in,  and  go:  the  other 
that,  probably,  he  had  been  holding  and  caressing  another 
scented  handkerchief  of  Priscilla's.  "  Men,"  she  had  de- 
cided as  she  fell  asleep^  "  are  so  stupid  and  sentimental." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


"  y  FEEL  so  restless,"  Philippa  said. 

I      '  So  do  I.   Let's  go  for  a  long  walk,"  Dick  said. 

Jl^     "  It's  going  to  rain." 

"  It  always  does  in  Cornwall.  D'you  mind?  Phil,  do 
come.  I  shall  go  mad  if  you  dmi't  I  " 

She  looked  at  him,  startled. 

"I  feel  all  edgey  and  irritable.  I  want  only  you— 
auntie." 

She  let  a  little  quick  breath  escape  her  parted  lips  at  the 

last  word:  she  smiled. 

"  Wry  well,  nephew  Dick,"  she  said,  unconscious  of 
what  it  was  that  prompted  her  to  emphasise  their  relation- 
ship. 

"Shall  we  take  sandwiches?"  she  said.  "And  a 
Thermos?  " 

"  Oh,  bother  sandwiches.   Let's  start  now." 
"  How  cross  you  are!  " 

'  I  don't  care.  Why  don't  you  go  and  put  on  your 
things? " 

"  I  must  ask  Michael  if  he'll  want  me  first." 

"  Damn  Michael!  " 

She  turned  reprovingly. 

"ODick!" 

He  laughed  angrily. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  know  you're  his  wife  and  aB 
that.  And  that  I'm  his  guest  and  so  forth.  1  only  meant 
— oh,  good  Lord,  what's  it  matter  what  I  meant?  Why 
can't  we  start  ?  " 

She  nurried  into  the  study.  Brent  said  he  had  nothir.tj 
for  her  to  do,  and  that  if  she  were  not  back  to  luuch,  he 
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would  eat  it  alone.    He  further  added  that  if  Dtck  were  in 
the  same  temper  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  at  breakfast,  he 
thought  it  probable  the  walk  would  be  a  stormy  one. 
"  I  think  he's  worried  about  his  work."  PhiUppa  said. 

"  Do  you? 

"  You  see,  he  has  been  liere  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
now,  and  I  think  he  thinks  he  ought  to  get  back  to  work—" 

"  And  what  prevents  him?  "  Brent  inquired  blandly. 

"  Oh — well-  he  likes  it  down  here,  you 

"  Then  let  him  take  his  holiday  without  grousing,"  he 
said  harshly. 

"  You're  always  hard  on  Dick,  aren't  you?  "  she  said 

tentatively. 

"  Am  I?  "  he  looked  at  her  musingly.  "  Well.  I  hope 
you'll  «ijoy  your  walk,"  he  sa: : . 

She  went  back  to  the  hall,  to  be  impatiently  accused 
of  dawdling.  She  put  on  her  coat  and  hat  quickly,  and 
Dick  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  banged  the  hall  door 
behind  them. 

"  Let's  take  Tregarra  on  our  way."  she  said.  "  I  iove 
to  look  down  into  the  hai  our  from  the  top  of  thi.    -i  " 

Good  Aalkt  r  xs  she  was  she  had  some  ado  to  k  an 
with  him  to-day:  Dick  strode  akmg.  his  eyes  gazing .  ) 
in  front  of  him,  speaking  not  at  all.  Philippa.  toc.\  v.-';. 
silent:  it  was  always  easy  for  her  to  be  .ilent. 

When  they  re  ached  the  long  hilly  road  that  led  down  to 
Tregarra  they  stopped,  and  stood  looking  down  on  the  little 
harbour.  It  was  a  grey  day,  and  the  cottages,  white  and 
grey,  loomed  through  a  vivid  mist  of  blue  smok  The  greal 
black  herring-drivers  lay  in  the  harbour,  almost  agroun  J; 
the  pilchard  boats— misty  bhirs  of  green  and  Mue— were 
liaiiled  up  on  the  hard.  Behirid  the  cottages  the  country 
rose,  small  green  meadows,  and  ploughed  fields.  The  sea 
was  a  W(»iderful  deep  gieen  with  white  breaking  crests  of 
the  channel  swell  outside. 

Philippa  drew  a  long  breath  and  glanced  at  Dick. 

"  Could  you  paint  that?  " 
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"  Can't  paint  my  grandmother." 
She  sighed,  disappointed. 

"  Let's  go  on,"  ^  said,  and  turned  back  up  the  hill. 
Presently  the  rain  began  to  faU,  softly,  insidiously, 

almost  only  a  mist. 
Phihppa  said: 

"  Are  we  doing  any  good?  Shan't  we  go  back?  " 
His  reply  in  its  boyishness  surprised  her. 
"  I'm  so  wretched,  PhU." 
"  O  Dick,  I'm  so  sorry." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  They  were  crossing 
a  meadow:  she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  his  moody  face 
and  looked  at  the  cattle  gleaming  softly,  blurred,  through 
the  mist. 

"  Can  I  help?  "  she  said  tentatively. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  hate  being  down.  I've  never  been 
really  miserable  before." 

She  looked  back  at  him  gravely:  his  worried  blue  eyes 
met  hers  appealingly:  she  felt  years  older  than  he  was. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  it's  about?  " 

"  It's  about  you." 

"  Me?  " 

She  was  startled. 

"  Let's  go  on  to  Porthvemick.  There's  quite  a  jolly 
httle  inn  there — better  than  most  of  the  hovels  about  here. 
I  found  it  that  day  I  walked  in  from  the  rtation.  Do  you 
remember,  Phil?  You  appeared  suddenly  out  of  the  mist 
and  smiled  at  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  come  out. 
Do  you  remember?  " 

"  Yes;  it  was  a  horrid  day — raining." 

"  It  wasn't  horrid  after  I'd  met  you.  You're  like  that. 
You  put  life  and  warmth  into  thing?. — sometimes.  Some- 
times you  make  life  cold  and  bare.  You've  that  sort  of 
power." 

"  I  seem  to  be  making  it  cold  for  you  now,  and  it's  cold 
enough  to-day  without  my  aiding  it.  How  far  is  the  inn, 

Dick?  " 
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"  Only  two  miles — about  that— from  here.  If  we  can 
cut  across  country,  less  I  should  think." 

"Well,  let's  hurry  then.  Dick,  aren't  thoM  purple 
and  blue  hills  wonderful  in  the  mist?  " 

"  Yes.  D'you  know,  Phil,  I  feel  as  if  I  never  want  to 
touch  a  brush  again." 

"O  Dick!  " 

"  Fact.  I  feel  sort  of  impatient  of  it.  It  seems  child- 
ish. What  is  it,  after  all?  It  isn't  life.  It's  just  idaying 
with  colours,  like  a  child.  I  want  to  do  something  aUve— 
fight  or  dig  or  something  till  my  muscles  ache,  and  I  just 
drop  off  in  my  bed.  Or  I  want  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  fight  for  some  cause — work  and  sweat  at  it,  and  come 
back  to  you  for  a  smile  of  encouragement — " 

He  was  switching  wildly  at  the  hedge  with  his  stick,  his 
stride  had  grown  tremendous. 

"  Could  you  do  a  little  in  the  cause  of  humanity  just 
now?  "  she  panted.   "  Walk  a  little  slower,  I  mean." 

He  was  all  contrition. 

"  Poor  little  girl,  you're  out  of  breath.  Sit  on  this  stik 
a  minute.   Wait,  I'll  spread  out  my  coat — " 

She  sat  primly  looking  oot  over  the  sea,  with  his  coat 
spread  out  beside  her:  she  had  fought  his  taking  it  of!  in 
vain,  but  she  would  not  give  in,  and  sit  on  it.  He  stood 
glowering,  getting  gloriously  wet. 

"  It's  very  silly,"  she  said. 

"  I  like  it.   I'm  getting  wet  for  you." 

"  It  isn't  doing  me  much  good." 

"  No;  because  you're  cruel." 

She  looked  up  at  him  expostubting^y. 

He  was  standing  above  her,  his  head  against  the  grey 
sky,  held  high  and  back,  his  eyes  were  upon  her.  He  looked 
young  and  handsome,  and  in  some  disturbing  subtle  way, 
vtctorioos. 

"  I  love  you,  Phil,"  he  said. 

She  sat  quite  still,  all  the  blood  driven  from  her  ''^^^h^ 
her  wet,  white  face  still  upturned  to  his. 
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"  I  oughtn't  to  say  it.   I'm  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  and 
it  was  as  if  he  chanted  some  triumphant  virtue. 
Still  she  said  nothing,  nor  did  she  move. 

"  Love  you— love  you — love  you — who  cares?  What 
harm  can  it  do?  I'll  just  go  on  loving  and  serving  you  till 
I  die." 

Words  came  from  her  dry  lips  then. 

"  Oh.  no,  Dick— no— " 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  yes!  And  I'll  go  back  to  my  paint- 
ing, and  paint  for  you!  rilliveforyou!  All  my  life  I'll 
give  to  you." 

She  slipped  to  the  grotmd  and  stood  facing  him:  her 
voice  now  was  still  and  cold. 

"  You  are  my  nephew,"  she  said. 

"Yes!  I'm  your  nephew.  What's  the  odds?  I 
couldn't  have  you.  You  are  Mike's.  But  I  love  you.  I 
harm  no  one.  I  ask  nothing,  but  just  to  go  on  loving  you 
till  I  die." 

"  Dick,  it — can't  be  true.  We  were  such  good  friends." 
She  shivered.  "  Poor  Dick,  has  tbb  awful  thing  really 
come  to  you?  " 

"  Awful!  Say  glorious  rather.  A  dream  to  keep  for 
ever!  " 

She  stared  at  him,  at  a  loss.  He  was  triumphant, 
vibrant  with  joy:  he  smiled  at  her  through  the  mist, 
gloriously  alive,  gloriously  happy. 

"  Come,  Phil,  we'll  go  on,  and  get  something  to  eat  at 
theiim.   Eat!   Lord,  I  could  eat  an  ox!  " 

She  followed  him  in  silence;  her  eyes  stared  in  front  of 
her  with  a  curious  daied  expression.  She  wm  cmsdous 
cbiofly  of  ?.n  immense  surprise  and  a  deep  pity  for  him.  At 
pi  ^ent  slie  did  not  think  of  herself  at  all,  except  very 
vaijuely  to  feel  a  ccmfused  gratitude  that  she  was  married, 
and  so  irumune  from  this  thing  that  had  seized  upcm  Dick. 
She  could  no*  understand  his  glad  acceptance  of  it:  her 
pity  for  his  wakening  to  its  cruelty  made  her  heart  ache. 

Two  or  three  times  she  murmured  little  sentences,  but 
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he  did  not  heed  her.  he  walked,  exalted,  talking  of  what  he 

would  do. 

No  ox,  nor  part  of  an  ox,  awaited  them  at  the  inn,  they 
had  to  be  content  with  bacon  and  eggs.  Dick  attacktd 
his  portion  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  ox  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  but  Philippa  ate  slowly  and  sparingly,  her  troubled, 
puzzled  eyes  now  taming  to  Dick's  b^isb  face,  now  turning 
away.  She  spoke  little,  having  indeed  Uttk  to  say.  Onot 
she  said  slowly: 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to-morrow,  won't  you?  " 
It  brought  him  up  short:  he  stared  at  her,  then  ex- 
postulated. 

"  Why?   Why  should  I  go?   Can  my  love  harm  you?  " 
She  had  no  answer  to  that,  only  the  troubling  of  a  vague 
instinct. 

"  Why  mayn't  I  go  on  loving  you?  I  ask  for  nothing 
in  return,  but  the  kindness  and  friendship  you  have  always 
given  me." 

She  spoke  on  a  quick  impulse. 
"  But  you've  spoilt  that  I  " 
He  was  reproachful. 

"  O  Phil,  what  a  cruel  thing  to  say!  How  spoilt  it? 
will  be  a  beautifnl  thing  sorely— our  lelaticmdiip— 

friendship  and  pity  on  your  part,  and  on  mine,  love." 

She  felt  it  all  wrong,  and  murmured  something  in  which 
the  words  '  underhand,  deceitful,'  came  to  hurt  him. 

"  There  won't  be  anything  of  that  sort.  I  thought  you 
knew  me  better  than  that.    I  will  never  make  love  to  you." 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  help  it?  "  escaped  her  forcefully. 

He  was  surprised,  and  quite  sure  of  himself.  She  said 
no  more  for  some  while,  being  oddly  tired.  "  I  am  so  tired, 
Dick.    I  can't  think  ckarly." 

He  was  all  sympathy  and  tenderness;  he  came  round  to 
her,  and  bent  over  her. 

"  Poor  little  girl— poor  Uttle  child. " 
She  looked  up  into  his  loving  boy's  face. 

"  You  mustn't,  Dick—" 
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"  Is  it  more  than  I've  done  before?  "  he  demanded. 
Bewikbiied,  she  burst  into  tears.  ' 
ife  knelt  betide  her  chair,  toaching  her  aim,  ber  damp 
hair. 

"  Don't  cry,  Phil,  I'm  so  happy.  I  was  wretched  be- 
fore. But  now  I  tee  my  way.  Phil,  put  your  dear  fittie 
hand  on  my  head — just  once — just  to  show  you  Uafpm  am, 
and  trust  me.   Phil!   Just  once,  Phil." 

She  put  out  her  hand  trembhngly  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  on  his  head. 

"  Your  hair't  all  wet."  she  taid.  with  a  little  bnathleit 
laugh. 

"  Thank  yon,"  he  said,  and  rose. 

"  Phil,  if  you've  done,  yon'd  better  pot  cm  your  hat, 

and  we'll  start  back." 

She  caught  nervously,  relieved,  at  his  change  of  tone. 
On  the  way  back  she  said  no  more — either  way — of  his  going 
or  staying:  she  was  too  tired  to  think  clearly.  i 

But  when  Brent  asked  her  if  she  had  enjoyed  her  walk, 
she  blushed  vividly,  and.  further,  made  nervous  excuses  for 
the  odour  in  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


DICK  stayed  t\vc  days  more,  and  then  at  her 
piteous  wish,  he,  for  a  time,  went  away.  He  him- 
self saw  no  reason  for  his  going,  as  he  told  her  re- 
peatedly. She  conld  give  him  no  reason  which  he  could  not 
with  a  few  words  dispose  of;  she  fell  back  an  the  reasonless 
plea:  "  I  can't  bear  it.   I  hate  it.   Won't  you  go,  Dick?  " 

He  held  out  against  that  for  two  days.  During  those 
days  he  was  a  good  deal  with  her,  and  he  never  gave  her 
cause  to  fear  the  lover  in  him.  She  found  him  curiously 
disturbing,  curiously  attractive  in  his  young  tzionifhant 
gladness. 

"  It's  what  I've  been  waiting  for,"  so  be  toM  her. 
"  Inspiration,  Phil.  The  quiet,  respectable,  dull  life  I  saw 
stretching  before  me,  has  been  shivered  into  atoms  of 
gloriooi  colour  and  wonder.  Don't  grudge  it  to  me.  A  life 
dedicated  to  a  love  that  can  never  be  fulfilled.  Itn't  it  a 
beautiful  thing?  " 

Sharply  she  replied  that  she  should  have  thought  it  a 
very  tiresome  thing.  It  took  her  Kke  that  sometimes:  the 
fighting  of  her  feelings  and  his  talk  made  her  ttritable. 
And  she  had  not  slept  at  night.  She  had  had  to  clear  her 
mind,  understand  herself,  but  in  the  morning  she  was  no 
nearer  a  dear  sofaitioD.  At  times  she  found  his  certainty, 
his  happiness,  afanoti  repugnant  to  her.  Once  she  sud 
harshly: 

"  I  think  you've  spoilt  things.  1  think  there's  no 
reason  tor  so  much  joy." 

And  at  another  time  she  said: 

'  Do  you  think  it's  nke  for  me  to  feel  that  I've  spoilt 

your  life?  " 
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But  he  would  not  have  it  that  it  Wits  spoiled.  Wasn't 
that  what  he  was  to  show  her?  Wasn't  he  to  show  her  in 
his  painting,  in  hit  way  of  living,  what  his  love  of  her  was  to 

do  for  him  ? 

Once  she  dragged  a  deep  thought  up,  and  put  it  into 
halting  words. 

"  I  feel— it's  horrid— to— Michael." 

At  that  he  had  hughed.  To  Michael?  How  then? 
Why?  Could  the  most  loving,  the  most  devoted  husband 
object  to  a  love  such  as  his,  a  love  that  claimed  nothing, 
sought  for  no  reward?   Then  how— Michael? 

She  turned  from  it  hurriedly,  hot-faced,  feeling  she  had 
been  foolish. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  said;  and  again:  "  O  Dick,  I  am  so 
tired." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night  that,  waking 
suddenly  from  troubled  sleep,  she  lay,  hot  all  over,  fresh 
from  a  dream  in  which  she  had  been  kissed.  .  .  . 

"  Ic  might  have  been  a  ghost! "  she  pleaded  to  her 
shamed  heart.    "  It  was  hardly  a  man — ^no  one — " 

And  the  searching  question:  "  Whom  should  it  have 
been?  '  that  led  quite  suddenly  to  another  quMtioa: 

"  Was  it  possible  that  she  should  ever  love  Dick,  as  he  loved 

her?  " 

She  lay,  trembhng,  terribly  afraid.  Thought  came 
down  upon  her  relentlessly,  not  to  be  kept  at  bay;  it  swept 
down  her  little  defences,  left  her  shivering  m  a  chaos  of  half- 
understood  feeUngs  and  impulses.  She  saw  suddenly  that 
her  marriage  was  no  safeguard  against  love,  as  she  had 
thought  it.  She  told  herself  many  times  that  she  did  not 
love  Dick;  she  told  herself  she  was  very,  very  fond  of  him, 
and  very  grateful  to  him.  That  was  natural  surely?  And 
it  was  all.  And  the  dream-kiss?  She  turned  from  it,  hurt 
sharply.  But  it  came  back,  and  with  it  the  thought: 
"  You  have  never  dreamed  Uke  that  before."  That  she 
sought  to  stifle  with  a  dehant :  "  It's  all  this  sentimental  talk 
of  love  that  made  me  dream  a  stupid  thing  like  that." 
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And,  upon  that,  a  curious  pang,  m  If— -surely  it  was  as 
if  she  had  desecrated  something?  Desecrated  what?  She 
followed  it  out.  cruel  to  something  that  cried  within  her. 
What  had  there  been  to  desecrate?  A  foolish  dieun  of  a 

man  who  kissed  you  ?  She  turned,  tortured,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  pillow.  Lying  so,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  hear 
Anne's  kind  voice:  "  In  the  night  one  is  always  so  tragic,  so 
almost  melodramatic.  Things  are  so  big.  It's  as  if  you  are 
looking  at  them  in  the  magnifying  side  of  a  shaving  mirror; 
in  the  morning  you  look  at  them  in  the  other  side  of  it." 

Philippa  lay  very  still.   Anne  was  surely  right. 

After  a  while  she  rose,  and  went  to  the  open  window: 
it  was  a  warm  night,  a  beautifully  smelling  night.  She 
leant  out  drinking  in  the  scent  of  the  wet  mould  and  grass, 
and,  fainter,  the  scent  from  a  haystack.  A  longing  came 
upon  her  to  smell  the  sea;  the  light  breese  was  blowing 
from  the  south :  she  knew  that  the  window  in  the  corridor 
would  give  her  what  she  wanted.  She  opened  her  door  very 
quietly,  and  slipped  into  the  passage  and  along  to  the 
corridor.  She  unfastened  the  windbw,  and  teaning  out 
drew  in  a  great  whiff  of  glorious  sea-scented  air.  Her 
thoughts  ■!  back  to  a  night  in  her  childhood  when  she 
had  done  the  same  thing:  she  remembered  the  horror  of  the 
sudden  grab  from  behind;  Rabbie's  indignant  voice: 
'  By  gar,  you  frightened  lae  some! '  and  the  being  carried^ 
kicking,  back  to  her  room  and  her  bed.  It  soothed  her— 
the  thought  that  it  was  tl»  same  sea  lolUng  in  in  the  same 
ba.y.  .  .  .  She  ceased  worrying  and  thinking,  she  leant  out, 
shivering,  but  at  peace,  wrapt  round  dreamily  by  the  soft 
chill  beauty  of  the  night.  No  thought  of  nervousness,  no 
memory  of  ghosts  disturbed  her.  so  that  when  her  absent 
car  caught  suddenly  a  rustle  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  on 
wet  dead  leaves  beneath,  the  shock  was  tremendous.  For 
a  moment  she  heard  nothing  but  the  loud  beat  of  her  own 
heart,  then  staring  out  and  down,  she  caught  again  the  un- 
mistakable sound  of  footsteps  in  the  little  copse  on  the 
5outh  side  of  the  house.  A  poacher  probably— there  were 
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many  rabbits  in  the  copse.  Looney-BiUy  surely  would  not 
choose  such  a  place  to  walk  in,  aud  he  subject  to  rheuma- 
tisml  So  she  joked— and  waited.  Afteiwardi  she  re- 
membered with  astonishment  her  lack  of  feeling  when  the 
heard  a  voice,  and  at  once,  unhesitatingly,  knew  it  as 
Brent's.  It  seemed  to  her  afterwards  that  all  her  thought, 
her  concentratkn  and  feeling,  were  given  in  the  efibrt  to 
hear  whose  the  voice  would  be  that  should  answer  his.  For 
a  time  no  voice  seemed  to  answer,  or,  answering,  it  spoke 
too  low  to  reach  her.  There  were  some  moments  of  such  a 
stillness  as  she  had  never  known  before:  unconsciously  she 
stilled  her  shivering,  and  waited,  te»-se.  The  stillness  was 
broken  at  last,  and  by  Brent  again:  s  voice  was  closer  now, 
so  close  that  she  caught  what  he  said  quite  plainly:  the 
words  seemed  to  drop,  one  by  one,  on  to  her  brain,  trivial 
words  invested  by  her,  as  she  recognised  afterwards,  with 
ridiculous  importance.  "  My  dear  child,  it's  so  wet,  I'm 
afraid  of  your  catching  cold." 

And  then  at  last  the  answering  voice — soft,  petulant: 
"  Oh,  to  think  of  such  things  on  a  night  like  this!  " 

Fool!  quoth  Philippa  with  sudden  wild  bitterness,  and 
she  rose  and  hurried  hack  to  her  room.  As  she  went  she 
reiterated  '  Fool!  Fool! '  with  intense  bitterness.  And  in 
her  room  she  stood  in  sudden  thought,  for  she  knew  that 
somewhere  she  had  heard  that  soft,  petulant  voice.  All 
otl^r  thought  was  hekl  in  abeyance  by  the  iwed  oi  satisfy- 
ing this  query :  she  stood  shivering,  her  mind  working  back 
till  she  saw  a  beautiful  lilac  evening  with  the  herring-drivers 
leaving  the  harbour — a  strong  westerly  breeze — '  You  think 
I  am  no  walker?  '—golden  hair  under  a  big  black  hat.  a 
little  foot  upheld,  great  dark- lashed  eyes- - 

Philippa  got  into  bed,  and  drew  the  bed-clothes  up  to  her 
chin.  Michael  and  that  woman.  That  woman  and 
Michael.  Charm— yes,  slw  had  thought  ihuk  then. 
Priscilla?  Perhaps,  perhaps  not.  He  was  that  sort.  He 
was  afraid  of  her  catching  cold.  She  might  well  do  that,  if 
she  wore  the  same  ridiculous  shoes  as  she  had  worn  that  day. 
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Michael  and  that  woman  with  the  baby  face,  and  made-up 
eyes.  And  powder.  She  was  powdered  that  day.  Tawdry? 
She  had  thought  so.  And  down  here— where?  In  some 
farm  or  inn?  'I  love  you.  Pritdlla.  I  adore  you.'  How 
absurd!   Men  were  absurd.  .  .  . 

She  was  striving  to  keep  it  a  trivial  thing,  a  thing  of  no 
great  importance:  her  mind  worked  in  little  surface  jerks 
over  deep  feeling,  a  storm  of  repugnance.  .  .  . 

"  I  found  out  by  accident.  I  listened.  It  was  a  horrible 
thmgtodo.  I  must  forget  it.  It  may  mean  very  little— 
a  flirtation.  ..." 

She  wrestled  for  a  long  while,  reiterating  the  same 
surface  trivialities  again  and  again,  till  her  mind  was  too 
tired  for  any  storm,  and  she  fell  asleep.  But  before  she 
slept  came  the  repulsive  thought:  '  It  is  like  Dick  and  me 

Dick  must  go.' 

And  so  it  was  that  she  would  not  be  gainsaid,  and  Dick 
went. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  days  passed  quietly  in  a  ccmtinual  soft  grej 
mist:  Brent  worked  at  his  book.  Philippa  f  'I  i 
curious  lassitude ;  it  was  as  it  she  were  wailing,  a; 
if  a  pause  had  come  in  her  life.  She  found  herself  saying 
one  day:  "  When  this  mist  goes,  something  will  hapix;n." 

When  she  woke  one  day  to  sunslj^ine  she  lay  and  re 
membered  her  thought.  What  happened  was  that  then 
was  a  long  letter  from  Dick:  she  accepted  and  read  it  mil 
a  superstitious  sense  of  fatality.  She  had  told  him  he  was 
not  to  write  unless  he  could  write  as  be  had  been  wont  to  do 
with  no  suggestion  of  his  new  madness.  His  letter  was  s 
long  worship  of  her,  and  a  glorying  in  his  love.  She  took  il 
out,  and  sat  on  the  cliff,  staring  out  at  the  sea,  with  th< 
letter  in  her  lap.  She  was  not  angry,  only  very  thoughtful 
she  strove  to  think  out  a  new  thought,  it  was  long  and  deep 
and  very  new  to  her. 

This  love  of  Dick's — was  it  a  foolishness,  a  madness 
A  thing  cruel  and  to  be  crushed  ?  Was  it  rather  a  beautifu 
thing,  a  thing  to  help  and  guide  him  through  his  life,  or  « 
long  as  it  should  last?  .  .  . 

Her  eyes  glanced  down,  now  and  again,  and  caugh 
sentences: 

"  It  has  made  such  a  difference  in  my  life,  it's  as  if  th 
whole  world  is  bathed  in  sunshine." 
And  then : 

"  I  ask  nothing,  my  dearest,  nothing  but  your  dea 
friendship.  With  that  I  can  face  the  world  and  fight  il 
With  that  I  can  paint  as  I've  never  painted  before." 

And  again: 
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"  It  has  given  m'»  a  curious  new  sense  of  powar.  And 
things  don't  worry  and  irritate  as  they  used  to  do.  .  .  ." 

This  love  then  surely  was  a  fine  thing?  And  tiiere  was 
no  h'■r^f  of  tra/,'edy.  Why,  after  all.  should  there  be?  The 
tragedy  of  her  mother's  love  had  teen  in  the  daily  living 
of  her  life  with  her  husband.  Dick's  love  would  remain 
always  a  dream;  for  him.  in  this  love  of  hit  there  would  be 
nothing;  of  the  terror  that  for  herself  she  had  always  feared. 
How  should  mere  be?  .  .  . 

She  leant  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  gazed  dreamily  out 
over  the  sea.  The  gloom  that  had  lain  in  her  eyes  lately 
had  i:one :  she  was  ronsrious  of  a  deep  sense  of  soothing.  It 
was  good  of  Dick  to  love  her  like  that,  she  thought,  with  a 
curious  restless  gratitude  to  him.  .  .  . 

She  was  made  aware  of  Brent's  approach  by  the  thump- 
ing vl  Rose's  tail.  An  instinctive  movement  towards  the 
open  letter  in  her  lap  was  checked  at  once,  but  she  could  not 
stay  the  deepening  colour  in  her  cheek. 

"  Did  you  want  me?  "  she  said. 

Brent  sat  down  on  the  rock  beside  her. 

"  I  wanted  the  air  and  sea,"  he  said. 

They  were  silmt. 

"  That's  a  long  letter  from  Dick,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  four  sheets." 
"  May  I  i«ad  it?  " 
"  Why  should  you?" 

"  No  reason  at  all.    I  was  interested,  that's  all." 
She  slowly  folded  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  put  them  into 
the  envelope.   Then  she  rose. 
"  Where  are  you  going?  " 
"I'm  going  back  now." 
"  Why? " 

"  I've  some  things  to  do." 

"  Dick's  letter  to  answer?  " 

"  That,  amongst  other  things." 

"  You're  afraid  of  me.  Philippa." 

Sl»  paused,  looking  back  at  him  with  ouming  eyes. 
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"  I'm  not." 

"  Now— be  careful.  You're  a  truthful  little  girl  as  a 
rule." 

She  stared  back  into  his  mocking  face,  and  she  said  a 
strange  thing. 

"  You  want  to  irritate  me  into  going— and  I  won't  go  I  " 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  for  a  moment  she  saw  surprise 
in  hb  eyes,  then  he  smiled  courteously. 

"  I  pave  me  altogether?  Oh,  no,  Philippa,  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  that." 

Her  gaze  had  gone  past  him,  and  was  fixed  on  the 
approaching  figure  of  a  woman.  He  turned  and  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  then  turned  back  to  her. 

"  Why  should  you  think  I  want  you  to  go  ?  I  will  walk 
home  with  you." 

A  curious  expression  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  going  home.   I'm  going  this  way." 

She  turned  and  took  a  few  steps  towards  the  slight 
figure  coming  slowly  along  the  footpath:  she  looked  back 
at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  coming?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  caught  her  up,  and  walked  beside  her. 

"  You  haven't  told  me  why  you  thought  I  want  you  to 
leave  me,  Philippa?  " 

She  answered  with  some  Ught  evasion,  striving  to  keep 
her  voice  steady:  her  pulses  were  leaping  with  a  curious, 
vindictive  excitement:  she  hardly  heard  what  he  was  say- 
ing in  t'lat  cool  voice  of  his — '  too  valuable  a  housekeeper ' ; 
'  difiicult  to  find  anyone  so  willing  to  put  up  with  the  dull- 
ness ' — ^things  like  that  he  was  saying,  and  the  woman— the 
woman  in  the  large  hat  and  the  ridiculous  shoes  was  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  on  the  narrow  footpath;  she  was  so 
near  now  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  golden  hair — and  now 
the  upward  sweep  of  the  long  daric  lashes — and  then — a 
slight  smile  and  bow  to  Philippa — and  she  had  passed. 

Brent's  voice  had  not  paused,  he  had  been  saying  some- 
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thing  about  the  fishing,  and  as  he  had  lifted  his  hat  in 
response  to  her  bow  to  Philippa,  his  voice  had  not  paused  or 
altered.  Philippa  looked  at  him — his  face  had  not  altered 
either.  A  fury  possessed  her,  drove  her  into  nncmsdeied 
speech. 

"  You  know  her !  Why  do  you  pretend  you  do  not  know 
her? " 

"  The  lady  who  just  passed  us?  Are  you  jealous,  my 

dear?  " 

The  sneer  in  his  voice  made  her  cold:  she  spoke  icily. 
"  Don't  try  to  be  witty,  Michael,  it  doesn't  suit  you." 
"  I  won't  then,"  he  said. 
They  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  overheard  you  and — 
and  that  woman — ^talking  one  night  in  the  copse — " 
"Oh!   Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  looney-Billy? " 
"  Yes.   I  heard  your  voice.   I  heard  what  you  said." 
"  And  what  did  I  say?  " 

" '  My  dear  child,  it's  so  wet,  I'm  afraid  of  your  catch- 
ing  cold ' " — the  tremendous  effort  she  had  to  make  to 
keep  the  vulgarity  of  an  exaggerated  imitati(m  out  of  her 
voice  made  it  hard  and  clear. 

"  Not  particularly  brilKant.   Is  that  all?  "  • 

"  Yes." 

"  A  ghost  might  surely  say  that  much  to  Mary." 
"  I  heard  her  answer.   I  recognised  her  voice.  I 
had  met  her  one  day.  She  was  that  woman  who  has  just 

passed." 

"  That's  what  you  think?   I  see." 
When  she  spoke  again,  she  had  had  time  to  remember 
a  small  thing. 

"  Rose  knew  her  too,"  she  said,  speaking  on  the 
memory.   "  She  wagged  her  tail,  and  went  up  to  her." 

"  Did  she?   She's  a  wonderful  colour  in  the  stm." 

Philippa  paused  at  the  branching  out  of  another  footpath. 

"  I'm  going  up  that  way,"  she  said.  "  I  shan't  be  back 
for  lunch." 
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"  I'll  come  too.   I  feel  like  a  good  walk." 
"  I  want  to  be  alone." 
"  Why?  " 

"  Am  I  bound  to  give  a  reason?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  so.  Suppose  I  had  intended  to  ask  jrour 
advice  about  a  rearrangement  of  my  study?  " 

"  Then — I  want  to  be  rid  of  you." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"  That  is  hardly  a  sufficient  rejison  surely?  " 

"  It  should  be — to  a  man  with  any  decent  feeling." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  pretend  to  asjare  to  anything  as 
high  as  that.   AH  the  decent  feeling  in  me  has  got  choked." 

Ker  white  face  turned  on  him,  at  bay. 

"  You  cannot  mean  to  force  yourself  on  me  like  that!  " 

He  moved  a  step  away. 

"  I  was  only  teasing  you,  child,"  he  said  gently. 
"  There,  go  and  ^t  your  walk,  and  put  some  colour  into 
your  cheeks." 

He  swung  oft  down  the  slope,  along  the  way  they  had 
come. 

PhiUppa^cUmbed  the  footpath,  bUnded  with  sudden 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XX 


SHE  wrote  to  Dick  that  day;  an  ingennons  tetter  it 
was  that  drew  from  him  a  rhapsodical  many-sheeted 
answer:  long  it  was  too,  since  there  were  so  many 
things  to  say,  and  so  much  advice  to  convey  as  gently  as 
possible.  There  recurred  frequently  the  maternal  note,  as 
in  the  admonition :  "  You  must  not  give  way  to  it,  Dick.  I 
want  for  you  a  happy  love  with  a  happy  wife  and  home." 

And  again:  "  I  feel  so  much  older  than  you.  You  are, 
after  all,  only  a  boy,  and  this  love  of  which  you  write  will 
cool  into  a  deep  friendship  for  your  Aunt  Philippa." 

Jne  was  pleased  with  that  last:  she  brought  in  the 
relationship  several  times  with  a  deep  cunning.  At  times 
she  scolded,  as—"  All  this  talk  is  stupid  and  wrong,  Dick. 
I  like  things  to  be  clear  and  straight.  You  must  not  write 
to  me  unless  you  can  keep  all  that  sort  of  stuff  out  of  your 
letters." 

And  then  her  heart  grew  soft  with  memoiy  and  grati- 
tude. "  O  Dick,  don't  think  me  hard  and  horrid.  It  is 
so  terrible  to  think  that  /  have  brought  this  horrible  thing 
on  you.  I,  of  all  people!  After  what  you  did  for  me! 
You  can't  stop  me  now  with  '  Gaily  the  Troubadour,'  so  I 
can  say  how  I  never  forget,  and  never  shall  forget." 

And  finally  she  was  abrupt:  "  Make  up  your  mind  to 
put  it  behind  you.  Write  ordinarily  to  me.  Let  me  have 
news  and  nothing  else." 

And  then  squeezed  in  up  the  side  of  the  sheet:  "  Oh,  I 
do  so  want  you  to  be  happy,  Dick!  " 

An  ingenuous  letter  which  called  forth  a  reply  that  left 
her  a  httle  breathless,  quite  unable  to  think  clearly.  A 
keen  resentment  there  was  that  she  should,  involuntarily 
and  inevitably,  experience  a  sense  ahnost  of  guilt  as  she 
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read  the  long  rhapsody  of  devotion.  This  resentment  took 
shape,  unfairiy  enou§^,  in  an  intense  irritation  with  Brent. 
When  she  returned  from  a  long  walk  during  which  she  had 
striven  in  vain  to  determine  on  a  calm  and  clear  course, 
Bient's  cool,  and  to  her  nervous  fancy,  amik>ed  gaze  in- 
furiated her  to  a  pitch  of  which  she  was  ashamed.  The 
shame  added  to  her  irritation:  she  thought  oddly:  "I 
should  like  to  hurt  him— physically."  A  memory  of  her 
mother  came  to  her:  she  saw  a  patch  of  simhght  on  the 
faded  carpet  in  her  mother's  bedroom,  saw  herself  creeping 
after  a  tiny  beetle  that  was  crossing  it,  felt  her  gritf  when 
she  found  that,  seizing  it  too  eagerly,  she  had  crushed  it. 
And  then  her  mother's  deep  voice:  "A  pity.  li.  isn't 
insects  or  animals  we  want  to  kill,"  and  blurred  through 
tears  she  saw  her  mother's  hands  outstretched,  the  long 
brown  j&ngers  working:  '•  I've  known  the  longing  to  have 
them  round  a  man's  throat— to  crush  and  squeeze—" 

She  looked  across  at  Brent  sitting  opposite  her  at  the 
table :  the  sim  caught  his  glass  of  ale,  shone  on  his  fork,  on 
his  smooth  hair.  She  shivered. 

"  Cold?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  A  memory— my  motber.  She  would  have  killed  you 
before  now." 

"  Really?  For  any  particular  reason?  " 

"  For  your  cool  conceit  and  insolence." 

The  words— there  had  been  a  biting  intensity  about 
them,  they  had  taken  the  place  unconsciously  of  her  mother's 
more  primitive  hands— the  words  seemed  to  echo  roimd  the 
room  for  a  while,  then  Brent  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  say  that.  The  conceit— well, 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  insolence— Have 
I  really  been  insolent  to  you?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.    Will  you  tell  me  when  ?  " 
She  was  silent,  baulked,  at  a  loss;  why  hadn't  he  shown 
fight?  She  said  helples*-'/  grown  listless: 
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"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter?  " 

"  It  matters  a  good  deal  to  me,"  he  answered  quietiy. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  to  me." 

He  looked  at  her  coldly,  compellingly. 

"  It  seemed  to  matter,  since  you  were  wishing  you  couki 
use  your  mother's  methods,  and  put  an  end  to  me." 

' '  Don't  speak  of  my  irother  like  that  1  How— how  dare 
you  speak  of  her  like  that  i* " 

"  I'm  sorry,  child,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  meant  no  dis- 
respect.  You  should  know  that." 

"  How  can  I  know?   You  might  mean  anything,  for 

aU  I  know." 

"  Win  you  tell  me  when  I  have  been  insolent  to  you? 

"No:  it's  too  much  trouble." 
He  did  not  reply. 

"  Won't  you  have  some  more  cheese?  "  she  said. 
"  Thank  you." 

Hot  words  in  a  neat  handwriting  danced  before  her 
eyesr-"'This  horrible  thing 'I  O  PhU,  how  can  you? 
Beautiful  rather,  inspiring!  All  beautiful,  since  I  ask 
nothing  of  you,  except  that  you  inspire  my  life— my  work!  " 

Brent's  cool  voice  broke  in: 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  PhiUppa?  " 

The  awful,  hot  flush  rising  over  her  face,  her  brow,  her 
very  neck !  She  felt  it,  quivering,  but  her  eyes  met  his,  and 
did  not  fall. 

"  Of  love,"  she  said,  as  unexpectedly  to  herself  as  to  him. 
He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  believe  in  love,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  Did  you?  You  must  think  me  a  very  particular  sort 
of  fool  thea." 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  little  while,  then  he  said  quietly : 
"  It  is  your  own  power  of  love  you  do  not  believe  in  ?  " 
There  was  a  silence:  her  eyes,  wide,  dark,  met  his;  the 
truth  was  dragged  from  her  lips. 

"  I  believe  in  it  so  stron^y  that  I  dread  its  coming  to 

■  - 1» 
me. 
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He  looked  away  from  her. 

"  Yes.   Yz  \  manied  me  to  keep  it  away." 

"  I  told  you.  I  tried  to  teU  you.  I  thought  you  had 
done  With  it—"  her  voice  was  stifled. 

Don't  reproach  yourself,  child.   I  knew  what  I  was 
doing.   I'm  a  good  many  years  older  than  you." 

A  broken  cry  came  from  her,  bursting  from  her  throat 
without  warning. 

"  Michael,  I  wish  I  hadn't  married  you!  " 

He  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  came  round  to  her  side. 

cu  8^'*-   You  shaU  be  happy  soon. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  story?  " 

His  hands  were  on  I  er  shoulders:  she  bent  back  her  head 
and  looked  up  at  him :  there  was  in  her  face  an  emotion  that 
made      ♦rangely  beautiful. 

"  Cc^i  t  we  be  friends,  Michael?  " 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment,  then  dropped  his  hands,  and 
turned  away. 

"You've  grown  so  irritabte,  my  dear,  lately.  I'm 
rather  afraid  I'm  not  sufficiently  saintly—" 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  and  Philippa  sat  sUeat 
absently  giving  Rose  biscuits  ^rom  the  table.    Words  in 
Dick's  handwriting  flared  up      \   "  You  are  like  a  dove 
to  me,  so  gentle,  so  soft—" 

A  queer  spasm  of  laughter  s..  .  r,r  throat :  she  thought 
that  rather  funny,  had  thougiit  so  when  she  read  it.  Quick 
resentment  foUowed  the  invohmtary  thought  of  Brent's 
amusement  could  he  have  seen  those  words:  after  all  they 
were  no  more  fooUsh  than  '  I  love  you,  Priscilla.  I  'adore 
you,'  and  Dick  was  so  much  younger.  .  .  . 

"  Why  do  you  object  to  Rose's  sniffing  at  the  door  of  the 

closed  wmg? " 

The  words,  abrupt,  starthngly  unexpected  to  hereelf, 
hung  on  the  au:  with  a  curious  warUke  suggestion.  Philippa 
while  she  awaited  his  answer,  had  time  to  wonder  what  was 
govemmg  her  speech  that  afternoon. 

He  did  not  deny  the  objecting:  he  replied  uninterestedly. 
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"  A  fad.  Perhaps  I  think  she  will  wony  the  ghosts." 

"  I  believe,"  she  rested  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  she  spoke  «ilowly,  her  eyes  on  his  face,  "  I 
believe  you  keep  something  in  there  that  you  don't  want  me 
to  see." 

"  Priscilla,  perhaps,  eh?  " 

She  did  not  make  a  direct  reply,  beyond  a  sharp  in- 
drawn breath. 

"  I  want  to  see  that  wing.'" 

He  smiled. 

"  NaturaUy." 

«•  Why^naturaUy?  " 

"  Your  sex,  my  dear." 

"  How  trite  you  are  sometimes,  Michael,  you  deal  out 
little  ^latitudes  with  a  smug  air  of  originality  that's  very 
funny.  ' 

"  T^ese  biscuits  are  not  quite  crisp.  Well,  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  old,  safe  truth  in  a  good  many  platitactes, 
PhiUppa." 

She  wondered  with  passionate  resratment  why  she  could 
never  touch  him  even  to  a  pin-prick.  She  knew  that  he  was 
the  very  opposite  of  a  platitudinal  man:  why  then  not  re- 
sent the  imputation?  And  at  the  back  of  it,  there  was  the 
curious  thought— would  it  have  hurt  him  if  the  golden- 
haired  woman  had  said  it? 

"  It's  so  absurd  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  those  rooms." 

"  A  condition  with  the  lease.  \yhy  not  write  to  the 
owner?   I  believe  I've  his  address  somewhere." 

"  Of  course  you  have  his  address:  how  could  yoa  pay 
the  rent  otherwise?  " 

"  Into  his  bank." 

"  Mary's  allowed  in." 

"Very  much  allowed,  not  to  say  encouraged:  she 
spends  any  amount  of  time  in  there.  It's  my  belief  she 
has  a  flirtation  on  hand  with  poor  Billy." 

"  Perhaps  that's  what  she  wanted  all  that  biue  ribbon 
for!  "  Philippa  burst  oat. 
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"  My  dear! " 

'  Don't  be  s-stupid,  Michael! "  She  struggled,  then 
laughed.   "  Mary!  "  she  said. 
He  rose. 

"  I  shan't  want  you  this  afternoon." 

"  I'm  glad.   I  shall  watch  and  wait,  and  see  if  I  can't 

get  into  that  wing  somehow." 
"  As  you  will." 

He  went  into  his  study  and  closed  the  door. 

Philippa  wandered  about  the  hall,  and  opening  the  door, 
stood  looking  out.  The  air  was  beautiful  and  fresh,  gently 
sun-warmed;  over  the  tree-tops  mist  hung,  thin,  rolling 
away,  flecked  with  sunshine.  The  sound  of  the  sea  on  the 
rocks  came  to  her  softly,  peacefully.  .  .  . 

Rose  bobbed  in  the  path,  curhng  hke  aa  eel,  bowing, 
growUng  deliriously  at  her.  Riilippa  smiled.  "  Very  well, 
we'll  go  out  again." 

Presently  as  she  went  down  the  drive  Brent's  voice 
pursued  her. 

"  Deserted  the  forlndden  wing?  " 

She  turned,  frowning. 

"  It  Isn't  an  afternoon  for  poking  ab-d  prying." 

His  reply  surprised  her. 

"  It  never  would  be,  I  think,  for  you." 

She  stood  a  minute,  looking  at  the  empty  window:  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  writing.  She  said  almost  loudly: 
"  I'm  not  as  straight  as  you  think.  I'm  letting  Dick  write 
love-letters  to  me." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  words  hung  in  the  very  mist, 
quivered  in  the  sxmshine :  she  felt  suddenly  very  tired  and 
very  apathetic:  she  knew  without  doubt  what  she  must 
write  to  Dick:  as  she  walked  on  down  the  drive,  the  words 
of  her  letter  formed  in  her  mind.  "  I  cannot  argue  about 
right  and  wrong.  I  only  know  I  hate  it.  You  mustn't 
write  to  me  again  until  you  can  write  a  letter  that  is  honestly 
and  truly  what  friend  writes  to  friend." 

Priggish?  Yes,  she  thought  there  was  a  priggish 
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flavour  about  it.  Yet  the  conM  not  help  that,  no:  did  it 

really  matter.   The  thing  that  really  mattered  was  that  she 
should  say  this  thing  to  ^>ick,  and  at  once:  the  manner  nf 
its  saying  was  surely  immaterial,  so  long  as  she  c<mv 
her  meaning  clearly.   A  feverish  restleasneflt  came  upon 
her :  the  need  to  get  her  letter  written  at  once  became 
imperative:  she  turned  back,  and  went  rapidly  up  the 
drive  again,  and  re-entered  the  house.   She  ran  Ughtly  up 
the  stairs:  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  first  flight  she  heard 
the  click  of  a  door  closing  in  the  corridor  that  led  to  the 
south  wing :  she  turned  swiftly,  and  was  face  to  face  with 
Brent.   She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him:  he  returned 
her  gaze,  then  turned  and  locked  th*  door  which  he  had  just 
closed— the  door  of  the  south  wing.   Afterwards,  reflecting 
with  bitter  shame,  she  thought  she  must  have  gone  mad 
then:  she  did  not  remember  the  surging  of  the  impulse, 
had  no  memory  of  forming  even  a  vague  idea  of  what  she 
did  next;  she  only  knew  that  she  had  done  it,  that,  madly, 
wildly,  inexcusably  she  had  flung  herself  upon  him  as  he 
turned  back  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  fought  him  for 
possession  of  it.  Hardly  fought,  since  he  had  held  her  ofi 
so  easily,  but  struggled  and  striven,  till  his  v  'cp — differ- 
ent from  any  she  had  heard  from  him—"  My  child— my 
child— don't  do  that.   You  can  have  th  key—"  md  tfee 
cold  feeling  of  the  key  pressed  into  hr  hot  haiui.  *. 
had  she  done  then?   She  thought  she  had  flung  it  from  r 
— yes,  she  remembered  the  sound  of  its  falling  with  at   '  i  1 
the  floor— and  then  she  had  turned  and  fled  to  her  bedro^^ 

She  had  pleaded  a  headache  and  had  not  gone  doM, 
tea  or  dinner:  she  reflected  with  a  certain  bitterness  01 
hopeless  feminity  of  the  excuse,  but  told  herself  that  - 
had  proved  herself  to  belong  to  the  least  desirable,  vam 
hysterical  of  her  sex,  and  need  not  trouble  to  find  othe? 
reason  for  her  non-appearance.   She  derived  a  sort  o. 
negative  pleasure  from  writing  her  letter  to  Dick:  she 
worded  it  a  little  more  baldly,  a  littte  more  coldly  than  she 
had  meant  to  do,  since  it  hurt  her  to  do  it,  and  she  wanted 
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to  htirt  hmndt.  For  her  heirt  went  out  to  Dick  with  sick 
longing:  the  thought  of  his  happy,  boyish  face  recurrad  to 
her  again  and  again:  she  thought  that  surely,  if  he  could 
have  come  to  her,  his  presence  would  drive  these  black 
thoof  hts  away.  Sbe  was  consdons  of  a  deep,  a  desperate  de- 
pression :  she  told  hei-self  that,  had  shvi  been  sunerstitious,  she 
would  have  thought  something  terrible  wa3  going  to  happen. 

In  the  morning  she  remembered  this,  and  'vondered  if 
Brent's  cruel  beating  of  the  lurcher  had  been  the  thing  she 
had  felt  hanging  over  her.  For  it  was  a  terrible  thing  in  her 
eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  take  from  him,  in  some  subtle  way, 
what  she  had  thought  an  essential  part  of  him. 

When  she  had  met  him,  crop  in  hand,  on  her  way  to  the 
stables,  sbe  had  flung  out  an  aocuabg:  "  You  lost  vonr 
temper! "  ' 

He  had  acknowledged  it,  and  the  dark  flush  that  rose 
to  his  forehead  had  accented  the  acknowled^nent  in  a  way 
that  was  painful,  but  was  wt  spared  by  the  clear,  ruthless 
young  eyes  on  his  face. 

She  hsd  gone  on  out  to  the  stables,  from  where  had 
come  the  pitiful  howls,  and  the  sound  jof  the  crop  falling 
with  unmerciful  force,  and  kneeling  beside  Rose  in  a  passtm 
of  pity  had  wondered  were  all  men  brutes.  .  .  . 

The  boy  Willie  who  came  every  day  to  pump  up  water 
had  stood  and  watched  her  sullenly. 

"  Didn't  she  try  to  bite  him,  Willie?  Why  didn't  she 
bite  him,  I  wonder?  " 

The  boy  did  not  reply. 

"  What  had  she  done  ?  Why  did  your  master  beat  her?  " 
"  She  hadn't  done  nothing:  he  beat  her  cruel,  he  did." 
Draggingly  she  said: 

"  I  suppose  she  had  to  be  beaten,"  trying,  against  heart 
and  conscience,  to  exonerate  Michael  in  this  boy's  eyes. 

But  Willie  merely  repeated: 

"  He  beat  her  cruel.  I'll  not  be  coming  down  alone  no 
more." 

Skk  at  heart,  she  knelt  in  the  straw  and  heard  his  foot- 
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steps  retreat  down  t^te  yard:  the  click  of  the  gate,  footsteps 
in  the  lane.  .  .  . 

The  shamo  of  it ! 

"  Rose,  does  it  hurt  much?   Oh,  poor,  poor  Htt!v  girl !  " 

When  from  the  house  the  gong  summoned  her  she  went 
in  and  up  to  her  room  and  ftoished  the  dressing  that  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  commotion  from  the  stables.  She 
breakfasted  alone:  Michael  had  finished,  and  left  the  ruom 
when  she  came  down.  ^  ^'^nstrued  it  into  a  disinclina- 
tion to  meet  her  just  '  .at  was  in  no  viae  loftened. 
She  went  to  him  presen*.: .   -.the  study. 

"  Michael,  aren't  you  gt^g  to  tend  for  the  vet.  for 
Rose?" 

"  No." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Inere  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.   She'll  be  all  right." 

There  was  a  pause:  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  no 
vet.  was  needed,  bat  ibe  wanted  to  hnrt  him.  When  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  cutting. 

"  You  need  not  tell  him  that  you  whipped  her.  I  will 
not  give  you  away." 

He  looked  np  »t  her  from  the  book  he  w^  studying. 
bath<    d  not  say  anything.  She  flimg  out  disgustedly: 

"  1  wall  send  for  him  myself!  " 
'  Very  weU." 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  ashamed?  " 

"Why  should  I  be?" 

"  You  knowl  You  ought  to  go  and  beg  Rose's  for- 
giveness! " 

"  You  are  talking  childishly,  PhiUppa.  I  want  to  do 
some  writing.   I  shall  not  need  you  this  morning." 

She  left  the  room  and  went  back  to  the  stables.  Rose 
*  came  to  meet  her,  a  little  stiff  perhaps  and  nXber  more 
apologetic  than  usual,  but  with  her  spirits  as  hi^  as  ever, 
and,  as  she  presently  showed,  her  appetite  unimpaired. 
Philippa  decided  that  she  could  not  send  for  the  vet.,  even 
to  hurt  Brent  further. 
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THE  next  morning  the  postman  brought  a  telegram 
for  Brent  with  the  letters.    Mary  took  it  into 
the  study  and  presently  emerged.    "  There's  no 
answer,  postman." 

Philippa  stood  looking  at  the  study  door:  she  thought 
that  nothing  would  have  surprised  her:  had  Brent  come  out 
with  the  information  that  Dick  had  told  him  by  wire  of  his 
love,  she  thought  she  would  have  felt  no  surprise.  Her 
nerves  were  strung  dangerously  high:  she  found  herself 
starting  at  quite  familiar  sounds,  listening  always,  waiting. 
At  the  back  of  her  mind  she  knew  there  was  a  question 
waiting  to  be  answered;  she  fought  reaUsation  of  it;  vfdled 
it  restlessly  with  a  thousand  other  thoughts,  and  the  strain 
told  on  her. 

After  a  little  while  Brent  did  emerge  from  the  study,  but 
with  no  more  startling  information  than  the  expected 
arrival  that  evening  of  an  old  friend. 

"  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Andrew  Camiford.  He 
has  helped  me  sometimes  in  my  work." 

"  He  cruised  to  the  Baltic  Sea  with  you." 

"  Yes,  he  did.  Will  you  see  that  the  room  Dick  had  is 
got  ready  for  him?  " 

He  tnmed  back  to  the  study. 

"  He  can  have  the  room  Anne  had,"  Philippa  said  slowly. 
Brent  paused. 
"  Why? " 
"It's  larger." 

"  And  damper.  He's  not  a  young  man  and  suffers  from 
asthma.    Dick's  room  will  be  better." 

She  went  up  to  Dick  s  room:  the  aspect  of  it  was  changed 
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subtly  for  her:  it  did  not  speak  now  of  painting  only,  she 
seemed  to  see  the  result  of  his  thought  of  her  in  it.  Slowly 
she  moved  about,  picking  up  a  paint-brush  here  and  there, 
a  tie,  a  piece  of  paint  rag;  then  she  went  and  gave  orders  to 
Mary.  She  wished  vaguely  that  Michael's  friend  was  not 
coming:  she  wondered  if  Michael  had  sent  for  him:  she 
questioned  him  listlessly  at  lunch. 

"  How  old  is  he?  " 

"  About  sixty-five,  I  think." 

"  Is  he  nice?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  the  definition  of  the  word 
used  Uke  that.  He's  a  good  old  sort,  with  a  very  soft  heart , 
and  he's  clever.  He's  written  a  good  deal.  And  he's  very 
fond  of  me,  if  that  is  a  recommendation." 

"  I  wish  the  wind  would  stop  howling,"  Philippa  said. 

"  March  gales  coming  before  their  time." 

"  It's  only  the  beginning  of  February.  Shall  you  want 
me  this  afternoon,  Michael?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  for  a  walk." 
It  will  be  a  struggle  in  this  gale." 

"  I  can  go  and  watch  the  sea:  it  should  be  glorious." 

"  There  won't  be  much  of  a  sea  on ;  the  wind's  over 
the  land,  and  it's  not  high  water  till  about  seven  this 
evening." 

She  felt  an  irrational  irritation  with  him  and  his  know- 
ledge. 

' '  I  shall  go  all  the  same.   Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 
He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Why  shouldn't  you  indeed?  Put  on  a  rain-coat;  I 

think  we  shall  have  rain  before  long." 
"  With  this  wind?  " 
"  Yes." 

When  the  rain  came  down  she  gazed  frowning  up  at  the 
grey  skies:  he  was  right,  as  usual.  But  she  went  on,  fight- 
ing her  way,  glad,  with  a  subtle  inner  relief,  that  the  wind 
should  bufiet  and  beat  her,  till  it  seemed  to  beat  out  thou^t ; 
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0ad  that  it  should  weary  her.  glad  that  it  should  make 
fighting  necessary  before  she  could  make  headway  against 
It.  When  at  last  she  got  back  to  the  houre  she  was  tiled 
with  a  sort  of  comfortable  lassitude,  her  mind  was  con- 
tentedly empty,  no  thought  seemed  important  beyond  the 
comfort  of  her  chair  and  cushions.  The  wind  had  whipped 
colour  into  her  pale  cheeks;  the  glory  of  the  fight  had 
bnghtened  her  eyes.  When  Andrew  Camiford  arrived  he 
blinked  with  shy  admiration  upon  her  from  behind  his 
spectacles:  his  hand-grasp  was  full  of  friendliness. 

Philippa  decided  lazily  that  she  liked  him,  and  that  she 
never  would  have  thought  he  was  clever.  She  found  him 
a  guest  easy  to  please:  he  enjoyed  his  dinner  with  a  simple 
pleasure  :  he  laughed  with  a  contagious  giggle  at  her  small- 
est witticism,  his  round  blue  eyes  beaming  upoo  her  and 
Brent. 

Nevertheless  she  found  it  hard  as  the  evening  wore  on  to 
stifle  her  yawns;  the  wind  had  made  her  sleepy,  and  the 
Uttle  man,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  bored  her. 

At  ten  o'clock  Brent  said: 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed.  PhiHppa?   You're  tired." 
"  I  don't  want  to  go  yet." 

"  You  needn't  fear  that  Camiford  will  be  hurt.  He's 
longing  to  have  a  talk  with  me." 

"Oh,  really— really,  Mike— I  am  enjoying  myself  so 
thoroughly — " 

"  But  THE  WORK.  Mr.  Camiford."  her  voice  broke  in 
sarcastically.  "  You  forget  its  importance.  Michael  will 
be  hurt  if  you  put  off  its  discussion.  I'll  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night." 

"  Philippa,  a  minute.  Do  you  remember  whether  it 
was  from  the  first  or  second  volume  of  Dickson's  '  Yacht 
Architecture  '  that  you  copied  out  that  extract  about  masts 
the  other  day?  " 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  I  forget,"  she  said  curtly. 

"  We  will  search  for  it/'  Andrew  Camiford,  holding  open 
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the  door,  spoke  reassuringly.   "Don't  you  tremble, Mn 
Btent,  we  will  find  it." 

Brent  spoke  quietly  and  unexpectedly. 

"  Philippa  would  not  grudge  any  trouble  to  help  me 
with  my  writing.   She  never  has." 

Colour  flashed  into  her  face,  she  looked  at  him.  startled. 

"  Michael,  let  me  look  through  the  volumes!  " 

"  My  dear  child,  it  might  take  you  all  night." 

She  stood,  thinking. 

"  On  the  next  page  to  the  extract  there  was  a  story 
about  a  man  sailing  a  boat  single-handed,  and  frying  bacon 
in  a  gale.   I  looked  on  and  saw  it." 

"  You  have  solved  it,  then— it's  the  second  volume. 
That's  Mullinford,  in  the  Seagull.  I  remember." 

She  stood,  hesitating. 

"  Then  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  know  the  very  chapter  now.  Fine  chap. 
Well  go  into  the  study,  Camiford." 

She  went  slowly  up  the  stairs:  a  deep  depression  had 
descended  upon  her  again:  she  thought  morbidly:  "  Am  I 
going  to  die  to-night?  "  She  turned  and  k)oked  down  on 
the  two  men  entering  the  study:  her  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  Brent.  Andrew  Camiford  turned  and  smiled  up  at  her 
as  he  went  into  the  study.  She  went  on  up  to  her  room. 
"  I  shall  never  go  to  sleep  to-night,"  was  her  thought,  but 
almost  as  she  lay  down  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


AFTERWARDS  she  wondered  that  she  had  had  no 
/  \  premonition  that  next  morning.  She  had  felt  as 
2.  \.she  had  been  wont  to  feel  these  last  days,  restless, 
striving  to  sta.e  off  thought;  at  the  back  of  her  mir.d  the 
unasked  question  trying  to  form  itself,  to  pierce  througn  the 
veil  of  restless  thought  with  which  she  strove  to  hide  and 
strangle  it.  She  had  felt  an  intense  irritation  with  the 
wind.  In  the  morning  she  performed  her  light  duties,  and 
wandered  idly  about  the  house,  too  tired  to  go  out  and  face 
the  never-ceasing  wind.  At  lunch  she  had  thought  their 
guest  looking  pale:  he  owned  to  a  touch  of  asthma,  was 
afraid  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  her  when  she  said  she  should  go  for 
a  walk. 

They  set  out,  talking  commonplaces,  the  wind  buffeting 
them  and  canying  their  words  away  as  they  left  their  lips. 
This  irritated  her:  bhe  found  it,  after  awhile,  unbearable  to 
have  to  repeat  a  remark  about  the  weather  or  the  landscape 
four  or  five  times.  She  fell  silent,  and  presently  it  struck 
her  that  her  companion  was  silent  also,  would  have  been 
silent  from  the  first  had  he  not  been  obhged  to  reply  to  her 
remarks.  It  surprised  her,  since  last  night  she  had  thought 
him  a  talkative  Uttle  man.  She  stole  a  glance  at  him,  foimd 
him  pale,  perturbed.  Was  she  walking  too  fast?  She 
slackened  her  steps. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  at  the  top  of  the  hiU." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?  " 

"  We  shall  soon  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"  I'm  afraid— er—" 

"  Oh.  nothing!  "  She  tried  to  soften  it  with  a  smile 
and  a  shrug. 
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They  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  hUl  upon  the  clifis: 
she  made  her  way  to  a  mass  of  huge  boulders,  and  stood, 
sheltered  a  little  from  the  wind. 

"Now  we  can  hear  each  other  speak.  Isi't  it  a 
mai'vellous  view  from  here?  " 

He  looked  out  across  the  sweep  of  dead  bracken,  tall 
grasses,  and  grey  rock,  across  the  green-grey  sea,  to  the 
wonderful  misty  blur  of  delicate  colour  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay. 

"  Marvellous  indeed,"  he  said. 

She  was  pushing  back  stray  bits  of  hair  with  an  im- 
patient hand. 

"  A  man  can  never  know  one  of  the  most  irritating 
things  of  life:  when  a  piece  of  hair  comes  out  again  and 
again— worrying—Rose  doesn't  like  tlis  sort  of  day." 

Something  made  her  hurry  on  in  her  speech,  and  then 
suddenly  she  halted. 

"  Don't  you  feel  well?  "  she  said  quietly. 

"Me?  Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  Beyond  a  touch  of 
asthma — " 

"  Ought  you  to  be  out  in  this  mist?   And  climbing—" 
"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you." 
Yes?  " 

?remonition  touched  her  now:  a  queer  fear  seemed  to 
grip  her  heart;  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  out  rather 
wildly  over  the  grey  and  green  waters. 

"  Yes?  "  she  said  again. 

Andrew  Camiford  took  off  his  hat,  put  it  on.  then  re- 
moved his  glasses  and  polished  them.  She  waited  till  he 
had  fixed  them  again  upc     3  nose. 

"  You  wanted  to  talk  . ,  me?  Now?  Here?  " 

"  I— er— would  sooner  get  it  over  out  here  somehow. 
You  have  been  so  kind  a  hostess  to  me  in  the  house—"  his 
hurried  words  stopped  with  a  quick  asthmatical  indrawing 
of  his  breath. 

Ail  her  restlessness  had  gone:  she  seemed  possessed  of 
an  infinite  patience:  she  helped  him  quite  gently. 
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"  Is  it  about  Michael?  " 

"  Yes  — yes—he  has  asked  me  to  tell  you — " 

"  Why  doesn't  he  tell  me  himself?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  ashamed." 

The  words — curiously  simple  and  bare— were  taken  by 
the  wind,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  were  buffeted  and 
beaten  acainst  the  waves.  Shame  and  Michael  were  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  in  conjunction  one  with  the  other.  He  had 
never  seemed  ashamed,  even  of  his  cruel  punishment  of 
Rose.  This  then  was  a  much  bigger  thing.  She  tried  to 
focus  her  mind  on  what  was  to  be  told  her,  but  she  found 
herself  swept  along  on  a  flood  of  i»ty.  Michael  to  be 
ashamed!  The  thought  hurt,  stung  her  to  a  curious  indig- 
nation against  the  man  at  her  side.  Michael  and  shame! 
Oh,  cruel!   Cruel!   Michael  to  be  ashamed.  .  .  . 

"  Go  on! "  she  said  curtly. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  story  to  tell  you— a  most  unpleasant 
task — I  would  give  much  to  be  spared  it — " 

His  nervousness,  his  shrinking  and  distaste,  appeared 
to  her  entirely  beside  the  question;  they  were  annoying, 
ahnost  ridiculous.   She  said  harshly: 

"  Yes.  Please  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  straight 
out." 

"  It  wiU  sound— a— a  brutal  story,  I  am  afraid,  told  like 
that—" 

His  words  died  into  a  mtmible. 

"  The  manner  of  telling  cannot  alter  the  facts.  Please 
go  on." 

"  Certainly  no  one  knows  .  .  .  comfort  .  .  .  men  .  .  . 
deplorable — "  The  wind  shrieked  round  the  boulders, 
took  his  stanmiering  words  from  his  lips,  howled  in  her 
ears.   She  shouted: 

"  Speak  louder!    I  can't  hear!  " 

He  stood  helplessly  silent,  shaking  his  head.  So  they 
waited  for  the  gust  to  wear  itself  out:  the  fo«»  of  it  died 
down,  it  sobbed  itself  out,  whistled  sadly  round  the  bouHers. 

"  Now,"  she  said  curtly. 
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"  No  one  knows.  That  is  my  one  comfort.  And  men 
have  these  dep»lorable  lapses— quite  decent,  kindly  men, 
only  not— not  8f>— cold-blooded— «nd  Mike—-" 

He  stopped :  her  eyes  were  on  his  face,  watching  lest  the 
wind  should  take  one  word  from  her. 

"  You  mean—"  the  rest  of  the  sentence  she  choked 
back.  She  had  been  going  to  mention  the  woman  with  the 
golden  hair,  but  this  new  queer  fierce  loyalty  to  Michael 
stopped  her.  She  looked  out  across  the  bay,  one  hand 
dragging  the  beautiful  green  moss  from  the  boulder  beside 
her.  Something  within  her  seemed  to  sob  as  the  wind  was 
sobbing.  .  .  . 

She  turned  her  eyes  "  g  in  to  the  poor  pathetic  face  on 
a  level  ahnost  with  her  own;  she  met  his  frightened, 
apologetic  gaze. 

"  I  wish  yott  would  go  on !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  am  giving  you  unnecessary  pain,  only 
I  hope— it  is  my  great  hope— that  there  will  be  no  great 
pain  for  you,  indignation — anger — the  sense  of  having  been 
outraged,  but  no  deeper  pain  such  as  there  would  be  if  y<m — 
you — ^had  a  deep  affection — " 

His  voice  died  again  into  a  nervous  mumble,  which  the 
wind  took  and  tossed  brokenly,  meaninglesdy  about  the 
rocks. 

"  Please  speak  louder.  And  I  would  prefer —  Is 
there  any  necesaty  to  dissect  my  probable  feelings?  " 

"  No— no,  of  course  not.  Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  am  so 
distress  d  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying!  " 

From  a  height  of  indifferent,  world-old  pity  she  stooped 
at  last  to  comfort  him. 

"  Please  don't  be  so  up^et.  It  is  hard  on  you,  but  as 
you  say,  I  shall  probably  not  suffer  much,  beyond  a  hurt  to 
my  pride." 

He  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief. 

"  The  way  to  hurt  we  least  is  to  tell  me  what  you  have 
tr  jay,  straight  out,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.'* 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,  I  know.   I  quite  understand!  "  A 
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gust  of  wind  rushed  at  them  noisily  round  the  boulder: 
with  a  queer  inadequate  gesture  she  flung  out  her  arm  to 
push  it  from  them:  it  stopped  the  work  in  hand:  sheu'aited 
for  its  lulling,  her  brows  knit  in  an  intensity  of  impatience. 

Again  she  urged  him  curtly. 

"Now!  " 

"  You  are  not  Mike's  wife." 

3he  put  her  hand  up  to  her  forehead. 

"  The  wind — this  terrible  wind !  "  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  miserably. 

"  Didn't  you  hear?  Must  I  say  it  again?  "  he  groaned. 

Her  hand  dropped :  she  faced  him. 
"  Yes,  I  heard.   You  said  that  I  am  not  Michael's 
wife." 

"  No.  That's  it.  It  was  a  sham  form  of  marriage  in 
that  room — in  his  friend's  flat.  Oh,  it  was  an  iniquitous 
thing.  He  is  a  scoundrel!  " 

That  arrested  her:  she  became  conscious  for  a  minute 
of  the  Uttle  man  and  his  excited,  distorted  face.  It  seemed 
odd — Michael  a  scoundrel.  And  this  man  had  the  right  to 
call  him  so?   Yes,  it  was  odd. 

Beside  her  the  nervous  voice  with  the  asthmatical  catch 
in  it  murmured  the  sort  of  things  that  did  not  count :  she 
heard  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  wind  had  paused  to 
listen. 

"  No  one  will  know.  There  is  at  least  that — ^he  has  kept 
it  very  secret.  And  you  have  only  been  his  housekeeper, 

of  course — " 

That  mattered.  Suddenly,  shaking  with  the  knowledge 
from  head  to  foot,  she  knew  that  that  was  what  mattered — 
sh3  had  been  only  his  housekeeper.  That  mattered. 
Nothing  else.  With  a  sudden  wild  gesture  she  flung  out 
her  arms  to  the  great  grey  sea,  one  word  broke  whisperingly, 
brokenly  from  her  lips:  "  Michael!  " 

"  I  thank  God  for  that,  that  your  reputation  will  not  be 
hurt.  I  do  hope  you  realise  that.  No  one  can  know,  and 
you  are  absolutely  free  from  any  blame.  .  .  ." 
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After  a  while  she  became  conscious  again  of  the  poor 
babbler  at  her  side. 
"  Why? " 

"  Because  you  had  no  idea,  of  cotirae,  that  you  were  not 

lawfully  married,  you — " 

He  looked  away  from  the  curious  expression  in  her  eyes; 
they  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  a  hinatic. 

"  Why  did  he  pretend  to  marry  me?  " 

"  Oh— oh,  that.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  a  young 
girl.  Mike  is  such  a  good  sort,  but  he — ^he  is  like  that — and 
the  idea  of  any  sort  of  bondage  is  abhorrent  to  him.  You — 
I  understand—were  going  to  wed  a  Professor?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he — he  had  a  great  admiration  for  you — " 
"  No." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter.   Go  on." 

"  And  he  was  jealous.  So  he  pretended  to  marry  you, 
and  brought  you  down  here,  meaning  to — ^to  make  k)ve  to 
you— I  hope  I  am  not  coarse— it  is  iuch  an  octremely 

delicate — " 

"  Need  you  mind  that  the  facts  are  naked  life?  Please 
don't  try  to  drape  them." 

He  was  very  much  distressed,  but  she  had  no  pity  for 
him:  she  could  not  remember  that  he  was  aUve,  with 
feelings  to  be  hurt,  and  all  sorts  of  shy,  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices to  be  trampled  upon. 

"  He  never  made  love  to  me,"  she  prompted  coldly. 
"  Go  on." 

"No:  because— he— he  met— oh,  dear,  it's  a  cruel 
thing—" 

She  had  made  a  swift  movement. 

"  He  met  another  woman — a  woman  called  Priscilla — 
with  gold  hair  and  dark  eyes — " 

"  You  have  seen  her!  How?  I  thought  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily wonderful  that  she  could  have  remained  hidden 
in  that  wing — " 
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"  She  has  been  living  in  those  rooms?   I  see." 
She  stood  staring  out  over  the  sea :  she  wished  sharply 
that  Rose  would  leave  off  whimpering. 

"  Go  and  find  a  rabbit."  ihe  laid.    '  Look  for  them. 

Rose." 

Andrew  Camiford  drew  another  great  breath:  sh^  was 
much  less  affected  than  he  had  feared  she  would  be.  He 

ceased  his  nervous  babbling,  and  Stood  silent. 
She  turned  to  him  again. 

"  Why  so  long?  Why  hasn't  he  let  me  know  this  be- 
fore? " 

He  began  his  nervous  fidgeting  again. 

"  Well,  you  see— you— you—  I  understand  that  there 
were  times  when  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  which 
-«r— er— " 

"  Which  of  us  he  preferred." 

"  Er— yes,  or  rather  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
let  you  go.  I  understand  he  sometimes  found— er— you 
attractive — " 

"  Once,"  she  said.  A  faint  colour  flickered  in  her  white 
face :  her  mind  went  back  to  that  morning  in  the  study. 

"  And  now  he  has  decided  definitely  that  he  wants  to  get 
rid  of  me? " 

'■  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady!   Oh,  really — " 

"  Can't  you  ever  stop  capering,  and  be  honest?  I  want 
to  understand  quite  clearly.  Now,  please  listen.  Rose,  be 
quiet!  Be  quiet!"  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  for  a 
moment,  then  began  in  a  clear  voice: 

"  He  had  a  sort  of  fancy  for  me — not  strong  enough  to 
be  worth  binding  himself  for — so  pretended  to  marry  me. 
rather  than  let  the  Professor  do  it.  He  brought  me  down 
here.   When  did  he  meet  that  woman?  "  • 

"  Very  shortly  after  your  arrival  here." 

"  And  when  did  he  install  her  in  those  rooms?  Is  that 
a  made-up  story  too?   The  ghosts?  " 

"No:  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date.  It 
was  a  queer  idea  of  his,  but  the — the  woman  refused  to  stay 
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down  here — she  was  uncomfortable  in  some  inn.  She  said 
she  had  no  fear  of  ghosts.  He  bribed  poor  Mary  heavily — 
oh,  he  has  acted  as  I  never  woukl  have  thought  he  could  act! 
Our  friendship  can  never  be  the  tame  again— He  b  a 
scoundrel — !  " 

And  now  he  wants  me  to  go.  The  woman  with  the 
golden  hair  has  won.   I  said  she  had  charm.   I  haven't." 

The  words  to  him  sounded  coarse;  their  harsh  echo 
seemed  to  linger  distressingly;  ihe  wind  took  them  and  flung 
them  in  his  face. 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  I  can't  undei-stand  hie  hesitating  so  kmg— that's  alL 

Shall  we  go  back  now?  " 
He  stared  at  her  blankly. 

"  Go  back?  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  yon— ycm — " 

"  I  must  pack." 

"  That  could  be  done  for  you.  I — I  had  thought — a 
train  to — somewhere — it  'vill  hurt  your  purity,  your  pride 
to  breathe  the  same  air—" 

She  turned  on  him  whitely  furious. 

"  You  fool!  Be  quiei:.  I  would  stay  on  as  his  house- 
keeper if  he  would  have  me!  " 

The  words  seemed  to  strike  him  dumb:  he  ambled  along 
beside  her  in  silence,  his  lips  working  nervously.  She  did 
not  speak  again  till  they  were  entering  the  drive.  Then  she 
said  tonelessly: 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  been-  rude  to  you.  You  had  a 
horrid  thing  to  do." 

She  did  not  listen  to  his  protestations,  and  at  last,  in 
silence,  they  entered  the  hall.  She  went  straight  to  the 
stairs,  and  suddenly  everything  was  blurred  before  her  eyes. 
She  looked  back  into  the  hall — the  tea-table  stood  before 
the  fire,  there  were  the  chocolate  cakes  of  which  Michael 
was  so  fond:  she  looked  at  the  closed  study  door,  and  she 
knew  that  she  loved  it  with  all  the  wide-dreading  shoots  of 
her  love  for  Brent.  She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  sat  down 
before  the  window.   The  mist  had  left  her  eyes:  she  did 
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not  cry.  She  kept  thinking:  "I  must  pack."  She  felt 
very  tired.  Once  she  said  to  herself:  "  How  lazy  I  am.  I 
must  pack." 

Mary  came  in  presently  with  a  tray. 

"  Your  tea,  ma'am." 

Philippa  stared  at  her,  whnkUng  her  brow.  What  was 
it  Mary  had  done? 

"  Weren't  you  jealous  lest  she  should  meet  looney-Billy, 
Mary?  "  she  said,  and  a  little  laugh  escaped  her  pale  lips. 

"  Can  I  do  .ythiiig  for  you,  ma'am?  "  Mary  said 
staidly. 

Philippa  stared  at  her  oddly,  a  thought  trying  to  shape 
itself  in  her  mind ;  it  uttered  itself  disconnectedly,  as  her 
brain  conceived  it,  and  she  gave  it  up  wearily. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought— it  seems  so  queer— you, 
Mary— shocked— that's  what  I  should  have  thought  you'd 
be — ^you're  so  respectable — " 

Mary  repeated:  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  ma'am?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mary.   I  must  pack  presently." 

Mary  left  the  room;  came  back  to  say:  "  May  I  light 
your  candles,  ma'am?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mary." 

Mary  went  away. 

Philippa  sat  on  by  the  windo'.v,  staring  out:  she  telt 
very  cold  and  dull.  She  thought :  "  I've  a  bad  cold  coming. 
I  must  pack." 

Once  glancing  down  she  saw  that  she  still  heM  a  piece  of 
moss  in  her  clenched  huT\d.  "  I  pulled  it  off  the  rock,"  she 
thought,  and  dro^"  ed  it  out  of  the  v.nndcvv. 

Once  a  sharp  thought  darted  across  the  dullness;  it 
vfdA  the  question  that  had  lurked  and  worried  those  last 
days:  now  it  flashed  piercingly  clear:  '  Why  don't  you  go 
away?  '  And  the  answer  was  as  clear :  '  Because  I  couldn't 
live  away  from  Michael.' 

Yes,  that  was  the  question,  and  that  the  answer.  She 
knew  it  now.  And  now  she  had  to  go  away,  and  live  away. 
She  must  pack  presently.   Her  mind  groped,  trying  to 
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picture  living  away  from  Michael,  but  it  failed  to  see  it. 
She  said:  '  People  Uve  without  arms  and  legs,  and  without 
minds.  I  suppose  it  will  be  rather  Uke  that/  But  she 
knew  it  wouldn't  be  like  that ;  '  -  would  be  worse  than  that. 

A  voice  babbled  at  her  ear:  "  Indignation— «nger — the 
sense  of  having  been  outraged — " 

What  had  he  meant?  Anger— yes,  of  course  Michael 
was  a  scoundrel— that  babbling  voice  had  said  so~-  Out- 
raged— yes,  she  had  been  cnielly  insulted.  .  .  . 

How  she  had  failed!  Only  once  had  he  wanted  to  lose 
her.  She  was  lacking  in  all  charm.  Why  ha*'  -^^  fouf^t 
him  then?  Why  had  she  ahvayt  been  jabte — 

irritable—? 

Thought  crowded  now,  sharp  and  poi^  nt.  Suppose 
she  had  tried  to  win  him?  Suppose— 

She  rose  hurriedly,  lit  the  candles  on  the  dressing-table, 
and  peered  at  herself  in  the  glass.  A  white  face  peered  back, 
straining  eyes  beneath  frowning  brows —  She  recoiled,  her 
hands  clenched. 

"  I  am  glad— glad  I  am  ugly!  A  love  like  his— the 
terrible  insult  of  it!  " 

Wh  .t  was  it  he  had  done  ?  She  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
aching  t\si.  Michs:.;!?  A  dastardly  thii^  Ulre  that. 
Michael?  Were  men  like  that?  Surely  no  one  else  would 
be  so  cold-bloodedly  wicked? 

So  far  her  thought  went  clearly,  then  her  braui  grew 
numb  again.   "  I  must  pack,"  was  her  thought. 

Rose  came  scratching  at  the  door  for  admittance. 
Philippa  went  to  the  door  and  let  her  in.  Rose  trotted  to 
the  table,  and  sat  down  staring  at  the  tea-tray. 

"  Rose,  I  am  going  away.  I  must  take  you  back  to 
your  people.  Come." 

She  gave  her  the  bread  and  butter  ?  'aVe.  "  Come, 
Rose." 

She  went  downstairs.  Brent  wa.  ^bfc  i  -li  ^loiie. 
standing  by  the  fire.  She  saw  him,  ar  :  "-t-rxi  jti'l  h  king 
down  on  him.  Her  heart  was  thuddin^        i        ih.  aght 
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whirled  in  her  brain  confusedly.  He  was  a  scoundrel. 
Michael.  He  had  done  a  terrible  thing.  Yes,  deceived  her, 
tricked  her.  A  mean  thing.  He  Mras  all  false.  Michael. 
Her  eyes  were  on  his  face,  meeting  his  eyes;  sbfe  saw  him 
standing  there,  as  usual.  He  had  on  a  green  tie  she 
had  given  him.  He  looked  pale  and  very  clean — cleaner 
than  that  little  man  who  had  babbled  somehow —  She 
knew  that  if  she  drew  closer  he  would  smell  of  soap 
and  cold  water.  Michael.  And  he— what  was  he?  A 
scoundrel. 

Her  voice  broke  into  the  silence. 

"  Michael,  it  isn't  true—" 

And  back  to  her  his  answer  came. 

"  Yes,  it's  true  enough." 

So  it  was  real— this  thing.  How  queer  that  was. 
Michael — standing  there  as  usual,  wearing  the  green  tie  she 
had  given  him — was  a  villain — no,  a  scoundrel — a  scoundrel 
.  was  what  the  babbUng  voice  had  called  him. 

Another  voice  had  said  once — long  ago:  "  That  man — 
Field — who  murdered  his  wife,  and  had  murdered  his  first 
wife  too.   His  great  hobby  was  gardening — flowers — " 

Who  had  said  that?  And  what  did  it  mean?  Oh, 
because  Michael  was  fond  of  the  sea  and  sailing.  Was 
that  it?   She  said  to  him: 

"  I  suppose  you  are  like  that  man — ^Field." 

"  Probably,  if  he's  a  beast." 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

She  stood  still  on  the  stairs;  she  had  not  remembered 
to  move. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 
She  remembered  then. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Rose  back.  And  then  I  must 
pack." 

"  It's  dark,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  reply.  Brent  went  into  the  stndy,  and 
presently  Andrew  Camiford  joined  her  in  the  drive, 

"  I  know  my  presence  must  be  disagreeable  to  you,  but 
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Mike  insisted.  I  know  you  would  sooner  be  alone,  and 
there  is  a  bright  moon.  Would  you  prefer  me  to  walk 
behind  you?  " 

"  If  you  Uke."  she  said  poHtely. 

"  It's  hardly  a  question  of  liking,  is  it?  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  walk  beside  you  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  I 
have  never  passed  such  a  terrible  day  in  my  Hfe.  And  I  am 
so  fond  of  Mike — " 

"  When  you're  on  the  sea — with  it  all  round  you,  and 
in  you— it  must  feel  very  bad  to  be  a  scoundrel,  don't  you 
think?  " 

"  Eh?  Oh-— yes,  yes — terrible— terrible  hideed." 

"  Like  being  before  God— the  sea  is  God,  don't  you 
think?  A  scoundrel  would  feel  mean  and  shrinking  and 
dirty,  wouldn't  he?  " 

"  Yes— yes — undoubtedly—  You  are  thinking  of  for- 
giveness?  You  will  forgive  Mike?  " 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  thought  was— bewilderedly : 
"  That  is  Michael.  Is  it  Michael?  On  the  sea— like  that— 
Michael?  " 

She  shivered  and  hurried  on. 

At  her  side  the  babbling  voice  was  silent,  only  a  breath- 
less cough  kept  breaking  on  the  cold  air. 

"  You  are  in  a  great— hurry,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes:  I've  got  to  pack,  you  see." 

She  gave  Rose  back  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  talked  to  her  a  little 
while,  then  turned  to  go  back. 

"I  have  walked  too  fast  for  you."  she  said  gently. 
"  You  are  coughing.    I  am  sorry." 

He  protested  eagerly,  and  continued  to  talk  as  they 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house.  But  it  was  not  until  they 
were  in  the  drive  that  he  said  nervously : 

"  Er — Mike  asked  me  to — to  ask  you  if  you — would — 
would  prefer  him  to  leave  the  house  to-night.  I  think  he 
feared  you  would  refuse  to  stay  another  minute  with  him 
beneath  the  same  loof,  much  less  to  pass  another  night 
there." 
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A  queer  ray  of  humour  shot  across  her  mind:  sh( 
laughed  drearily. 

"  Did  he?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  flung  the  dust  oi 
his  house  from  my  feet!  I  suppose  I  am  horribly  lackin§ 
in  proper  feeling  and  pride,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  i1 
seems  so  unimportant  to  me.  There  is  no  train  till  to- 
morrow morning.  I  shall  catch  that.  Meanwhile  it's  quite 
immaterial  to  me  where  I  stay,  or  where  he  stays." 

He  did  not  reply,  and  they  entered  the  house  in  silence, 

"  I  am  leaving  to-morrow  too,"  he  said  gently.  "  You 
will  let  me  see  you  into  your  -train,  will  you  not?  Beyond 
that  I  shall  not  worry  you.  I  opiy  go  as  far  as  Plymouth, 
I  quite  understand  that  my  presence  must  be  unwelcome  to 
you." 

She  knitted  her  brows,  striving  to  concentrate  her  mind 
on  what  he  said — this  man  who  was  alwa3rs  Imbbling. 
She  said  very  earnestly: 
"  You  are  a  well-meaning  man." 
He  flushed  and  looked  at  her  pathetically. 
"  I — I  have  had  a  cruel  task — " 
"  I  must  go  and  pack,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  train  slid  into  Paddington  station:  Philippa 
looking  out  felt  herself  gliding  past  a  panorama  of 
faces.  The  train  stopped  and  the  face  opposite 
her  carriage  became  a  thing  alive,  kindly,  helpful,  allied  to 
a  porter's  body. 

"  That  suit  case,  and  the  little  bag,"  she  said. 
"  Taxi,  Miss?  " 

All  in  a  moment  this  brisk  porter  was  forcing  her  to 
decide  that  for  which  the  seven  hours'  jqumey  had  not  been 
long  enough. 

"  I  want  them  put  into  the  cloak-room,  please.  And 
there's  a  box  and  a  hat-box.  .  .  ." 
"  Yes,  Miss." 

Soon  it  was  done,  so  soon!   She  did  not  want  to  leave 

her  capable  porter:  she  felt  that  he  infused  a  little  of  his 
capability  into  her.  Without  him  she  was  slack — ^limp.  .  .  . 

Her  oughts  went  back  to  the  time  when  she  arrived 
here  with  her  father.  She  remembered  her  joy  in  the  noise 
and  traffic  and  smell.  It  was  very  much  the  same  now :  the 
horses'  hoofs  still  echoed  with  a  hollow  sound,  only  now 
there  were  so  few  horses.  That  was  the  difference.  More 
taxis— oh,  many  more,  and  the  smell  was  different,  too — 
petrol.  But  the  same  rush  and  hurry.  Why  were  people 
always  in  such  a  hurry?  They  had  years  and  years  before 
them— endless  days  and  weeks — to  do  things  in.  .  ,  . 

She  wandered  out  into  the  streets,  grey  streets  with  wet 
pavements  and  people  with  pallid  faces  in  the  lampUght. 
In  Cornwall  it  would  be  light  still.  .  .  . 

Michael  would  be  having  tea  in  the  hall.  Mich..el  the 
scoundrel!  How  funny  that  was.  The  person  would  be 
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having  it  with  him.  Yes,  the  person  would  be  having  i1 
with  him.  She  stopped  to  say  it  with  the  more  force, 
scarring  herself  with  the  words—"  The  person  will  be  havii^ 
tea  with  him." 

She  walked  on  trembling.  But  she  had  faced  it.  Whal 
must  she  face  next?  "  They  will  be  talking  about  me- 
laughing  at  me  I"  She  clenched  her  hands,  and  her  brain 
obeying  her  sick  distaste,  darted  over  such  things  as  thi 
curious  hat  a  passing  woman  wore;  the  queer  expressioi 
of  a  man;  the  way  another  carried  his  umbrella;  th< 
peculiar  accent  of  a  girl— was  she  German?  Another  par 
of  her  brain  clamoured  painfully—"  They  will  be  talking- 
they  will  be  talking— talking— they  will  be  talking—" 

She  stopped  a-am.  "  They  will  he  talking  about  tne- 
laughing  at  me  /  "  she  said  aloud. 

A  man  passing  stopped  and  looked  at  her  uncertainly 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?  "  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  You  needn't  stare  at  me  as  if  I'm  a  bit  o'  dirt!  "  h 
said  violently,  and  with  the  former  elegance  gone  from  hi 
manner.  "I  don't  mean  any  'arm!  You  spoke  to  me 
You  did!   You  can't  deny  it!  " 

"  I  was  speakii^  to  myself." 

"  Oh,  sorry,  I'm  sure,  but  it's  a  nabit  I  shouldn't  ei 
courage  if  I  were  you,  Miss!  " 

He  walked  on,  staring  huffily  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 

Philippa  muttered:  "  A  nabit  I  shouldn't  encourage, 
and  gave  a  little  laugh. 

But  she  recognised  that  the  offended  young  man  wa 
right.  She  pulled  herself  together,  and  went  into  an  A.B.< 
and  ordered  tea  and  roll  and  butter. 

She  knew  that  she  had  to  decide  where  she  meant  to  g< 
she  knew  that  she  ought  to  want  to  go  to  Anne.  .  .  . 

She  drank  and  ate,  and  faced  the  thought  that  she  mui 
think  at  once  and  clearly.   But  beyond  realising  that 
was  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  woma 
who  was  with  Brent,  she  made  no  definite  headway.  Aboi 
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the  woman  she  achieved  clear  thought.  It  was  not  she 
who  mattered,  but  Michael:  the  woman  was  only  the 
tangible  thing  useful  to  make  belief  of  what  he  had  done  the 
easier.  The  thing  that  counted  was  that  Michael  was  as 
he  was;  that  he  had  done  what  he  had  done.  In  her  pride 
she  recognised  the  shame  of  jealousy  of  the  woman. 

She  left  the  A.B.C.  and  walked  along  Westboume 
Grove.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  one  of  an  endless 
stream  of  pale-faced  girls  walking  along,  only  they  were  all 
in  a  hurry.  That  was  what  struck  her  as  strange :  everyone 
was  in  such  a  hurry,  and  everyone  had  pale  faces.  Pre- 
sently it  began  to  rain,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  the  in- 
numerable shining  umbrellas  that  sprang  up  everywhere. 
One  of  the  endless  pale-faced  girls  going  her  way,  offered 
her  the  shelter  of  her  umbrella.  Philippa  accepted  it,  and 
answered  the  remarks  the  girl  made  till  she  was  met  and 
claimed  by  a  young  man  whose  pale  face  was  patchy  with 
cold  and  indigestion.  The  girl,  with  many  apologies  that 
were  peculiarly  arch,  pranced  off  with  this  young  man.  and 
Philippa  pursued  her  way  alone. 

A  man— he  was  veiy  stout  and  wore  a  silk  hat— next 
offered  his  umbrella  to  her.  When  she  refused,  he  observed 
that  he  had  a  tender  heart  and  could  not  bear  to  see  a  lady 
getting  wet,  even  if  she  were  a  Suffragette. 

Philippa  walked  towards  a  policenuui,  and  the  man 
hurried  on  his  way. 

She  stood  stiU,  thinking.  Oddly  her  little  shabby  bed- 
room in  Chelsea  rose  before  her  eyes. 

•'  I  will  go  there."  she  said. 
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SHE  came  along  the  Prince's  Road  at  last.  Her  eye! 
studied  the  familiar  barrows  of  fruit  and  meat 
they  were  the  same  as  they  had  ahxrays  been:  tht 
cries  were  the  same,  the  smells,  the  people.  A  faint  sens< 
of  relief  stole  round  her  heart ;  a  little  of  the  tension  relaxed 
She  went  on  to  the  hat  shop  at  the  comer:  she  saw  its  ligh 
streaming  out  as  of  old,  glimmering  in  the  puddles:  as  shi 
drew  nearer  she  saw  the  old  familiar  hats— red,  blue,  green 
crude  and  gaudy.  She  stood  a  minute,  looking  in:  shi 
noticed  that  the  plate-glass  window  was  dirty,  that  ih 
cards  advertising  the  hats  were  dirtier  still  and  one  hai 
fallen  and  lay  on  a  red  hat,  upside  down.  And  the  hats- 
surely  there  were  fewer,  and  weren't  they  ababbier  than  sh 
had  known  them?  | 

She  opened  the  shop  door  and  went  in :  she  noticed  tha 
the  bell  did  not  ring.  No  one  was  in  the  shop:  she  stoo( 
looking  round,  it  was  very  dusty  and  there  was  a  smell  o 
onions.  From  the  little  room  behind  the  shop  there  issue( 
the  sound  of  voices— one  wafi  raised  and  sharp,  and  th 
words  it  spoke  reached  her  where  she  stood. 

"  All  very  well  for  you!  But  I'm  sick  of  being  hungry 
and  what  chance  d'you  think  the  poor  Uttle  thing'll  havt 
with  me  never  having  proper  food — " 

It  was  Mrs.  Smith's  voice,  and  the  accompanying  murmu 
belonged  tc  Arthur.  Philippa  pushed  a  chair  across  th 
floor,  and  the  voices  ceased.  The  door  opened  and  Arthu 
entered  the  shop,  saying  jocosely: 

"  Only  too  pleased  to  try  on  any  hat  for  you—" 
"  I've  come  back." 

He  seized  her  hand  and  shook  it  heartily. 
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"  Qnite  sure?  Now.  you're  not  a  ghost,  are  you?  " 

She  recognized  that  he  was  not  up  to  his  usual  form;  his 
wit  was  forced,  and  his  face  was  whiter  and  longer  than  ever, 
she  thought,  and  his  clothes  shabbier. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  will  be  delighted.  I  must  prepare  her. 
A  shock— irnder  the  circumstances — ^Ah,  she  has  outwitted 
me!  Shecomoth!" 

"Miss  Hamilton!  There,  I  knew  it  was  your  vcnce. 
Oh,  how  tired  you  look,  my  dear!  "  Mrs.  Smitii  sadd^y 
put  her  arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her. 

"  I'd  like  to  go  to  bed,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  don't  mind 
damp  sheets." 

"  There,  you  come  along  with  me.  Lord,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  There,  my  dear,  no  one  shall  worry  you.  You've 
come  to  stay,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  was  ^d  into  the  little  dining-room  which  also  smelt 
of  onions,  anc.  put  into  a  chair  by  the  meagre  fire. 

"  You're  wet  through  almost.  Miss  Hamilton.  Now 
let's  get  your  coat  off.  There,  that's  right.  Your  bed'U 
soon  be  ready  for  you.  The  childrm  are  out  to  a  party, 
except  Isabella.  No  one  shall  worry  you.  You  just  stay 
there,  and  I'll  go  and  see  about  your  bed.  Don't  you 
worry." 

Out  in  the  passage  she  met  Arthur. 

"  My  dear,  we  can't  afford  to  have  her  here  now — " 

"Can't  afford,  can't  we,  Arthur  Smith?  WeU,  we're 
going  to  afford  it.  What's  more,  you're  goiiig  out  now  to 
buy  half  a  pound  of  ham,  and  a  pound  of  eating  apples. 
They  always  fancy  a  bit  of  fruit  when  the  appetite's  delicate. 
D'you  think  I'd  send  that  poor  young  thing  away,  when 
she's  come  back  to  us  like  thu?  " 

"  What  d'you  think's  up,  Martha?  " 

"How  should  I  know?  A  gentleman  most  likely- 
broken  her  heart.  That's  what  you're  like — you.  men. 
Eh?  I  don't  know  nor  care  what  it  is,  Mr.  InquisHi  e.  I'm 
just  going  to  look  after  her.  Tliat's  enough  for  me." 
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Some  of  this  reached  Philippa,  sitting  in  the  Americar 
cloth  chair  by  the  fire,  and  Arthur's  final  reply,  reachinj 
her  quite  clear"  y,  reduced  her  to  helpless  laughter. 

"  You  lub  everybody  'cept  poor  Kckle  Arthur-parthui 
Popsey." 

Isabella  came  creeping  in,  shy  and  solemn. 

"  Mother  told  me  to  take  off  your  boots.  Miss  HanultoB 
What  are  you  laughing  at?  " 

"  It's  Arthur,  he's  so  f— funny."  Philippa  was  wipm 
her  eyes.  Arthur  peering  in  inquisitively  at  the  door  wa 
delighted:  he  went  off  to  the  kitchen.  caUing  out: 

"  Pops.  I've  cheered  her  up!  She's  laughing  at  my  wii 
I  feel  as  proud  as  whtn  King  George  slapped  me  on  tl 
back,  and  declared  I'd  made  his  side^  ache  with  laughmg! 

IsabeUa  squatted  on  the  flor      ad  unlaced  her  w 

boots.  .    ,      ,  - 

"  Mother  said  you  were  dreadfully  tired,  and  I  wasn 

to  talk,  Miss  Hamilton." 

"  I  am  tired,  but  you  may  talk,  Isabella. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I've  cleaned  my  tee 
every  morning  while  you've  been  away,  and  when  I  lost  n 
toothbrush.  I  used  father's  shaving-brush.   I  ve  nev 

missed  once." 

"  That's  a  good  child." 

"  We're  verv  poor  now.  business  isn  t  what  it  was.  ai 
father's  lost  his  place  at  Smart  &  Owen's,  because  Mr.  Smi 
had  a  young  friend  he  wanted  to  help,  so  he  put  hun  m 
the  Gear's  office,  and  father  had  to  go,  and  now  he  sits 
a  stool  and  addresses  envelopes,  and  mothers  so  bu 
because  we  couldn't  afford  Maud  any  more,  only  Lihan.  s 
hasn't  got  time  to  trim  the  hats,  and  we've  all  had  meas 
and  then  mumps,  and  Uttle  Artie  got  a  cold  on  his  chest  a 
a  rash  and  we  thought  it  was  a  flea  first  we  d  brought  ho 
from  that  dirty  Sally  SUpper.  but  it  wasn't,  it  was  the  cl 
coming  out-oh.  am  1  talking  too  much? 

She  sat  on  the  floor  hugging  Phihppas  wet  bo< 
her  light  eyes  gUtteied  vx  her  excited  httle  face. 
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"  We  don't  have  meat  much  now.  Will  you  mind  that, 
Miss  Hamilton  ?  1  don't  mind  that  so  much  as  my  stockings. 
Annie  Jones  laughs  and  she  says:  '  Ugh,  which  is  stocking 
and  which  darning? '  And  I'm  heljnng.  I  do  their  trans- 
lations for  them,  and  I  charge  them  sometimes  a  halfpenny, 
sometimes  a  penny.  Once  I  charged  twopence,  and  then 
I'd  got  eight  pence,  so  I  bought  a  pound  of  sausages.  They 
did  taste  lovely.  And  one  day  I  caught  that  Annie  Jones 
stealing  an  apple  out  of  Mary  Wilson's  pocket,  and  I  said 
I'd  tell  on  her  imless  she  gave  me  twopence.  I  bought 
three  meat  tarts  with  it — stale — three  for  twopence." 

"  O  Isabella,  that  was  horrid.   It's  all  wrong." 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss  Hamilton,  she  can  afiord  it,  her  father 
wears  a  tall  hat  every  day  to  go  to  business.  Are  your  feet 
warm  now?  I'm  not  to  ask  you  any  questions.  Miss 
Hamilton,  so  I  won't.  Have  you  had  measfcs  or  mumps 
or  a  chill  on  your  chest?  " 

"  No:  I'm  oiily  very  tired,  Isabella." 

"  You're  going  to  bed.  May  I  come  and  sit  on  your 
bed.  Miss  Hamilton?  Oh,  here's  mother.  Miss  Hamilton 
said  1  might  talk,  mother,  didn't  you,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 

"  You  run  along  now,  and  fetch  father's  sUppers — 
they're  under  the  kitchm  table.  You  haven't  tnonght  any 
luggage,  of  course.  Miss  Hamilton? "  this  last  with  acaiefeas 
air  of  extreme  delicacy. 

"  I  left  it  at  Paddington — in  the  cloak-room.  I'm  so 
sorry,  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  Don't  you  worry.  We  can  manage,  I  hope.  You 
won't  mind  a  nightdress  of  mine,  it's  a  new  one  I've  just 
made  for — "  Mrs.  Smith  hesitated,  then  went  on.  "  I've 
made  your  bed.  You  come  along  up  now.  I've  lit  the  fire 
in  your  room,  so  you  needn't  fear  damp,  I  think.  Can  you 
manage  in  Arthur's  slippers?  " 

She  followed  Mrs.  Smith  up  the  dark  Uttle  staircase  with 
its  familiar  smell,  and  the  stains  on  the  faded  wall-paper, 
and  into  her  old  room,  which,  through  the  thick  smoke 
issuing  from  tL  chimney,  wore  a  comfortingly  famihar  look. 
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"Oh.  blow  that  fire!  What's  the  chimney  smoking 
for?  Open  the  window,  Isabella.  That's  better.  It'll 
soon  leave  off.   Here's  the  nightdress,  Bfias  HamiHcm." 

Mn.  Smith  touched  it  lovingly:  Philippa  did  not  know 
th^t  in  proffering  it  to  her,  she  had  made  a  real  sacrifice. 
She  glanced  surprised  at  its  flimsy  texture,  its  laces  and 
ribbons. 

"  What  a  fine  one."  she  said. 

"  Yes.    It's  for—" 

Philippa  looked  at  her  in  her  pause. 

"  Oh,"  she  said. 

"  April,"  Mrs.  Smith  said.   "  End." 
Philippa  said:  "  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you.  You  look 
worn  out." 

Mrs.  Smith's  hps  trembled. 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  only  you  get  a  bit  upset  and  tired  at 
times.  I  always  make  myself  a  new  nightdress  for  it,"  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  nightgown  again. 

Philippa  suddenly  understood. 

"  I  would  ratiier  aave  an  old  one.  It's  such  a  pity  to 
wear  that  just  for  one  night— washing  always  spoils  them 
a  httk." 

"  No,  don't  yott  worry.  I  want  yon  to  wear  it,  Miss 
Hamilton,  and  what  on  earth  should  I  wash  it  for?  An  iron 
run  over  it  and  it'll  be  as  good  as  new." 

That  night  as  Philippa  lay  with  her  aching  head  on  the 
pillow  with  its  old  famiUar  smell  of  strong  soap,  the  first 
^immer  of  future  purpose  came  to  her.  She  reaUsed 
vaguely  that  she  could  help  these  people. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


HE  noct  morning  she  woke  eariy:  as  the  woke. 


thought  rashed  upon  her,  tore  her,  so  that  she 


gasped,  but  with  a  gesture  of  her  hands  pushing 


away  the  bedclothes  she  put  it  from  her. 

"  I've  got  to  help  these  people  t "  was  her  chosen  thought. 
She  dung  to  it,  kept  it  before  her,  rose  and  made  a  business- 
like toilet,  went  down  to  breakfast  in  the  little  cheerless 
dining-room  where  the  hre  was  not  lit  now  until  dinner- 
time. 

"  Mrs.  Smith,"  she  said,  "  you'll  have  to  have  a  sale. 
A  Stupendous  Sale.  Something  right  out  of  the  conunon. 
Your  business  needs  waking  up." 

Arthur  observed  that  a  business  (tepending  <m  the 
fickle  sex — ^he  made  a  rhyme  about  the  sex  so  fickle  landing 
you  in  a  pickle — while  Mrs.  Smith  asked  Philippa  if  she 
hadn't  noticed  the  shop  at  the  next  comer?  "  That's  what 
started  it,  Miss  Hamilton.  It's  a  draper's — ^Wilkinson  & 
Drew — and  sells  hats  too." 

"  Then  we  must  sell  better  hats." 

"  I  haven't  had  the  time  lately—"  Mrs.  Smith's  £ac« 
in  the  morning  Ught  was  haggard  and  tired;  there  was  a 
button  missing  from  her  blouse,  one  of  her  cuffs  was  torn : 
she  had  lost  the  sort  of  businesslike  neatness  that  had  been 
so  characteristic  of  her. 

"  But  I  shall  have  time,"  Philippa  replied. 

Mrs.  Smith's  face  lightened  a  little 

"  I've  all  sorts  of  ideas.  We'll  have  a  queue  of  people 
waiting  outside,  and  a  great  placard  '  Full  insi<te '  hung  in 
the  door,"  Philippa  said,  while  Arthur  murmured  that  it 
hadn't  been  bung  in  his  door  for  a  long  while  1 
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Mrs.  Smitn  eyed  him  icily:  it  was  evident  that  for  ont 
sho  thought  hb  wit  was  coarse. 

Philippa  finished  the  grey  lumpy  porridge  that  had  bee 
put  Ijefore  her,  and  pushed  her  plate  aside. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Smith,  can  you  afford  to  close  the  shop  fc 
a  few  days?  " 

"  Last  week  I  sold  one  hat,  the  week  before  I  sokl  three- 
all  half-a-crowns." 
Philippa  nodded. 

"  Isabella,  can  you  go  and  pull  down  the  bUnds? " 
"  I  shall  feel  as  if  my  favourite  hat  has  died,"  Artht 
said. 

Gladys  looked  at  Philippa  from  great  mournful  eye 
"  Oh,  Miss  Hamilton,  will  I  be  able  to  have  a  new  pair  < 
boots  soon?" 

"  I  hope  so.   But  you'll  have  to  help." 

*'  All  right.   Fcrdy'll  help  too,  won't  you,  Ferdy?  " 

Ferdinand,  who  had  lately  devebped  a  sentiment* 
regard  for  the  opposite  sex,  replied  that  he'd  do  anythin 
he  could  for  a  lady  always. 

"  Mrs.  Smilh,  may  I  do  just  what  I  like  in  the  house? 

Mrs.  Smith's  eyes  filled  with  tears.   "  Anything— anj 

Arthur  professed  extreme  alarm.    "  My  Popsy.  area' 
you  very  rash?  Suppose— oh,  my  love,  suppose  she  is 
Suffragette? " 

For  the  next  few  days  Philippa  worked  hard  fror 
morning  to  night.  Mrs.  Smith  opined  feebly  that  it  was  no 
fit  for  a  lady,  and  added  that '  under  the  circumstances  '  sh 
couldn't  do  as  much  to  help  as  she  would  have  liked  to  dc 
Philippa  swept  and  dusted,  set  Lilian  scrubbing,  washed  aa 
.ntiended,  trimmed  hats,  and  discovered  a  latent  talent  fo 
aUuriTig  advertisement.  She  took  the  whole  family  out  t 
a  heavy  luncheon,  and  watched  them  eat  with  a  certai 
satisfaction.  She  did  elaborate  accounts  to  find  how  fa 
she  could  help  them  with  her  small  income:  she  evolve( 
careful  plans  to  manage  the  help  with  a  subtle  unobtrusive 
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ness  that  should  not  hurt  any  susceptibilities,  and  she  went 
to  bed  every  night  so  tired  that  sthe  fell  asleep  almost  at 
once,  and  slept  heavily  as  a  rule  through  the  night.  After 
a  little  while  she  wrote  to  Dick:  she  found  it  difficult  to 
concentrate  her  mind  upon  h  m:  his  love,  in  retrospect, 
assumed  a  shape  almost  fantastical,  it  seemed  curiously 
unreal.  When  once  the  thought  came  to  her  that  now  die 
was  free,  and  so  free  to  nutrry  him  il  he  wished,  it  brought 
with  it  only  a  vague  sense  of  repulsion.  And  ahnost  at 
once  her  mind  strayed  from  the  thought;  it  coxild  not  accept 
it  as  important,  as  a  thing  real  and  to  be  worked  out 
earnestly.  She  forced  her  thought  back  to  Dick,  and, 
throup;hout  the  trimming  of  a  hat.  considered  him  and  what 
she  must  do.  Afterwards  that  purple  and  green  hat  was 
always  to  her '  Dick's  hat.'  When  she  sold  it  at  the  sale  for 
four  shilUngs,  she  felt  sorry  to  see  it  go.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  as  she  put  in  the  last  stitches  that  fastened  the 
white  wing  at  the  side,  that  she  wanted  Dick's  friendship 
badly,  but  not  his  love.  And  with  the  sewing  in  of  the 
headlining  she  concocted  her  letter  to  him.  A  short  letter 
it  was.  telling  him  where  she  was,  and  that  she  was  not 
Michael's  wife.  She  gave  no  details,  not  knowing  how  much 
he  knew.  When  a  few  days  later  she  found  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  his  handwriting  lying  beside  her  plate  on  the 
breakfast  table,  her  thought  was:  "He  will  say  horrible 
things  of  Michael."  She  did  not  open  it,  and  was  not 
conscious  of  any  particular  hurry  to  read  it.  She  said, 
pleased:  "  Lilian  has  poached  the  eggs  splendidly." 

Mrs.  Smith,  visibly  enjoying  hers,  agreed.  "  You're 
got  it  in  you  some  way  to  teach,  Miss  Hamilton.  Lately 
I've  not  been  able  to  fancy  an  egg  no  way." 

"  That's  because  we've  been  having  '  breakfast  e^/ 
now  we're  having  '  new  laid,'  "  Isabella  observed. 

Mrs.  Smith  glanced  sharply  at  Phihppa.  "  How's  that. 
Miss  Hamilton  ?  You  told  me  a  shilling  a  dozen—" 

"  I  bought  them  at  a  different  place — a  cheaper  place. 
Is  Artie  choking? " 
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"  He  always  eats  like  that,  if  he  likes  anything,  he  stuffs 
as  much  into  his  mouth  as  it  will  hold,  and  then  he  can't 
breathe,"  Isabella  explained. 

"  Dirty  little  beast,"  Gladys  said  gloomily. 

Mrs.  Smith  reprimanded  her  angrily,  while  Ar  o  j  asked 
what  vegetable  his  youngest  son  resembled?    '  '".^7 
artichoke,  of  course!  "   And  upon  this  jest  he  went  off  to 
his  work  of  addressing  envelopes.   The  shop  bell  rang,  and 
Philippa  rose  and  went  into  the  shop. 

"Good  biz!"  Mrs.  Smith  called  after  her,  laughine. 
"At  this  hour!" 

Philippa  sold  a  '  Sunday '  hat  to  a  mild  httle  person 
who  actually  seemed  to  know  what  suited  her,  then  she  went 
up  to  her  room,  and  looked  at  Dick's  letter.  It  bore  a  Paris 
postnaark;  she  experienced  a  curious  sense  of  relief,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  She  wanted 
him— at  times  the  thought  of  his  happy  boy's  face  set  her 
longing  for  him— but  she  shrank  instinctively  from  his 
buoyancy,  his  high  spirits,  his  hnperious  demands:  she  was 
too  tired  to  deal  with  him. 

The  letter  was  not  as  long  as  she  had  expected:  it 
seemed  that  he  knew  everything.  He  had  been  '  utterly 
astounded,'  and  had  not  yet  got  over  the  shock  of  it.  There 
were  a  good  many  '  poor  little  girls '  in  it,  and  his  chief 
kment  was  that  he  had  been  called  to  Paris  on  a  big  com- 
mission, and  couldn't  get  away  to  come  to  her.  As  for 
Michael's  behaviour— he  was  a  '  cad,'  he  ought  to  be  horse- 
whipped, his  conduct  was  unbelievable.  For  his  part,  ho 
hardly  realised  the  horrible  thing  even  yet.  .  .  . 

The  letter  left  her  thoughtful:  after  a  while  she  read  it 
through  again,  then  put  it  back  into  the  envelope,  and 
slipped  it  into  her  pocket.  Her  lips  curved  in  a  sudden 
ironical  smile,  outstripping  conscious  deduction,  as  the 
thought  formed :  "  Am  I  still  to  inspire  his  hfe?  " 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  there's  six  people  in  the  shop,  and 
mother's  serving  them  all  and  cnidd  you  COTie  down,"  it 
was  Isabella's  voice  through  the  door. 
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Philippa  came  out  into  the  passage.  Isabella  had  on 
her  outdoor  things  ready  for  school. 

Philipj)a  thought:  "Perhaps — at  a  distance." 

Isabella  said:  "  May  I  hold  your  arm,  Miss  Hamilton? 
Six  people!  And  two  of  them've  got  muffs/  Aren't  we 
looking  up?  " 

Gladys  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  could  you  lend  me  a  penny?  " 

"I'll  give  you  one  if  you  tell  me  what  you  want  it  for." 

Gladys  stood  red  and  sullen-faced. 

"  I  know!  She  wants  it  for  the  dancing  mistress! 
She's  gone  mad  on  her — " 

"  Be  quiet,  Isabella.  Is  she  nice,  Gladys,  your  dancing 
mistress?  " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hamilton,  if  you  could  see  her  pointing  her 

toes!  I  want  to  buy  her  some  flowers.  That  beast  of  a 
May  Thomas  buys  her  all  sorts — " 

"  They  all  do,  Miss  Hamilton,  'cept  me.  They  give  her 
sweets  and  apples  and  all  sorts,"  chimed  in  Isabella.  "  And 
she's  not  a  patch  on  you — " 

Philippa  went  into  the  shop,  and  served  one  of  the  ladies 
with  a  muff.  She  gave  her  wrong  change,  and  presently, 
with  another  customer,  brought  a  red  hat  when  asked  for  a 
blue.   Mrs.  Smith  eyed  her  shrewdly. 

"  You're  tired,"  she  said,  when  the  shop  was  empty, 
"  and  I  don't  wonder.  What  ycu  better  do  is  to  go  out  for  a 
bit.  Miss  Hamilton." 

Philippa  looked  out  between  dangling  hats  in  all 
positions,  and  saw  simshine  gleaming  on  the  opposite  shop- 
windows.   She  looked  at  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  We're  so  busy." 

"  Oh,  I  can  manage  all  right.  It's  easy  enough  to  get 
through  a  good  day's  work  when  things  are  looking  up! 
It's  when  everything's  black  that  you  get  too  tired  to  stand. 
Miss  Hamilton.  That's  one  way  the  m«i^  the  better  of  us: 
they  can  just  go  on  and  on,  whether  the  luck's  up  or  down, 
while  our  nerves  get  the  better  of  us,  and  we  go  under." 
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Philippa  went  out.  She  knew  that  she  had  to  come  tt 
a  knowledge  of  herself,  she  had  known  it  vaguely  for  som< 
while,  but  now  si  3  knew  it  quite  clearly  and  definitely 
There  was  behind  her  tired  brain  a  mass  of  confused  u  ought 
chaotic  feeling,  clamouring.  She  was  too  straightforwarc 
by  natu  e  to  be  able  to  go  on  long  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  herself :  there  was  bound  to  come  a  reckoning 
In  some  subtle  way  Dick's  letter  had  hastened  her  to  thi 
conclusion.  She  made  her  way  to  Battersea  Park,  and  sai 
down  on  the  seat  she  had  sat  uoon  that  grey  day — surelj 
years  and  years  ago? — ^with  the  red-faced  lady  who  sufferet 
from  corns.  She  remembered  her  desperate  endeavour  t( 
make  herself  interested  in  things,  and  the  lady's  misunder 
standing  of  the  motive  of  her  interest  in  her  corns.  She 
smiled  at  the  memory :  there  was  no  lack  in  her  life  now  o: 
interest:  rather,  there  was  too  much  of  it,  and — she  facec 
the  thought  with  a  deep  breath— it  centred  round  one  man 
a  man  who  was  a  scoundrel.  She  watched  the  river  as  sh< 
had  watched  it  that  other  day,  only  then  it  had  been  grey 
duUandlonely,  nowtherewasagleam,  aglitt  f.  .  .  .  Lik< 
her  life?  The  thought  leapt  at  her,  striking  her,  piercing 
thrilUng  her.  .  .  .  Her  mother's  dying  voice  soundec 
afar  off,  muffled:  "May  you  never  know  the  curse  o 
love! " 

"  No !   No !  "    She  rose  to  her  feet ,  walked  on  hurriedly 

A  woman,  laden  with  a  basket  of  violets,  pink  anemones 
and  daffodils  urged  her  to  buy.  She  looked  at  her  blindly 
"  No!   No!  "  she  said. 

The  woman  looked  after  her  resentfully.  "  Needn't  b< 
so  fierce  about  it!  " 

She  stopped  again  and  stood  staring  at  the  water 
thought  throbbed  and  confused  her.  What  was  it  she  was 
trying  to  see  clearly  ?  Nothing  would  come  but  the  memor} 
of  that  pale-faced  girl  who  had  tried  to  take  an  interest  ii 
things.  A  pale  sullen  face  beneath  a  black  hat — ^facing  hei 
— ^in  a  mirror,  and  two  girls — art  students — Tommy,  botl 
of  them.  ...   A  nondescript  black  dog  sniffed  at  hei 
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skirt :  she  bent  and  stroked  his  head,  "  Are  you  my  dog, 
that  was  a  puppy  at  first?  "  she  thought. 

The  dog  sniffed  all  round  her.  "  You  can  smell  Rose," 
she  thought,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  An  old  man 
came  along  and  called:  "Dash!"  He  smiled  at  her: 
"  He's  a  good  dog,"  he  said. 

She  walked  on  along  by  the  river,  slowly,  her  mind 
concentrated  on  all  that  had  happened  lately.  She  opened 
her  thoughts  to  that  day  on  the  cliff  when  the  babbling  voice 
beside  her  had  told  her  incredible  things:  she  faced  it  all, 
straightforwardly,  without  flinching.  And  at  the  end  her 
thought  was  of  her  mother's  last  prayer.  She  stood  a 
minute  and  answered  it.    "  I  am  glad  I  know  it," 

She  walked  on,  things  clear  at  last.  Michael  was  un- 
worthy, incredibly  unworthy:  she  loved  him:  not  for  all 
the  unthinking  peace  of  the  old  days  would  she  give  up  her 
love.  She  knew  that  with  all  its  pain,  its  weary  tragedy, 
she  would  not  have  had  it  blotted  out,  if  she  could.  For 
the  time  being  the  knowledge  brought  with  it  a  strange 
exalted  sense  of  peace.  The  stress  and  strife,  the  struggling, 
died  down :  it  v/as  as  if  she  had  come  into  some  haven  of 
rest.  Dimly,  very  sweetly,  little  bits  of  comradeship  be- 
tween her  and  Michael  stole  into  her  mind:  odd  sentences, 
with  his  kindly  glance :  "  You've  got  your  sweater  on  under 
that  coat?   That's  right." 

With  that  came  the  rush  of  the  water  beneath  the  bcwit, 
the  salt  sea  on  her  lips.  "  Starboard  your  helm!  " — ^That 
sail  to  Mullstone— it  had  been  good—"  Getting  hungry, 
Philippa?  Enjoying  yourself?  "  Ah,  a  day  of  days.  Her 
mind  gathered  in  other  moments,  cherished  them— a  smile, 
a  gesture,  a  word — till  she  came  to  that  last  afternoon  but 
one—"  It  never  will  be  for  you,  I  think."  Never  would  be 
an  afternoon  for  poking  and  prying.  She  was  glad  he  had 
said  that.  And  then  later  still,  on  that  last  evenmg: 
"  PhiUppa  won't  grudge  any  time  or  trouble  to  help  me 
with  my  work;  she  never  has." 

A  sob  rose  in  her  throat  at  that.   So  she  had  not  failed 
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altogether  in  her  duties?  Was  that  all  she  had  to  cherish? 
A  id  staring  blindly  at  the  river  there  came  to  her  afresh  the 
memory  of  his  long  deceit.  .  .  .  And  after  awhile  a 
sentence  of  the  babbler's:  "  You  will  forgive  him?  " 

Forgive?  How  queer  that  seemed.  What  did  it 
matter  whe.uer  she  forgave  or  not?  There  was,  to  her,  no 
question  of  forgiveness,  or  of  non-forgiveness:  it  was  too 
big  for  that.  And  again :  "  My  only  comfort  is  that  no  one 
will  loiow."  She  smiled  a  little  at  that.  It  seemed  so 
immaterial,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  For  him — ^for 
Michael— was  aware  of  a  fierce  longing  to  shield  him,  to 
keep  the  story  of  his  behaviour  from  everyone. 

In  the  end,  before  she  turned  from  the  river,  she  had 
faced  her  life:  her  deep  thought  was  that  she  had  to  prove 
herself  worthy  of  the  great  love  that  had  come  to  her.  That 
the  man  to  whom  she  gave  it  was  unworthy  mattered  not  at 
all ;  her  love  was  a  beautiful  thing,  and  she  was  going  to  live 
recognrsing  its  beauty. 

She  went  back  to  the  shop  in  Prince's  Road,  pale,  weary, 
in  a  state  of  exaltation. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  in  bed  that  night  that  she 
remembered  Dick  and  his  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


"  ^  T'OU  won't  teU  me  anything,  PhU?  " 
V/      "  No,  Anne." 
M        "  Beyond  the  fact  that  Michael  never  married 

you." 
"  No." 

"  And  you  expect  to  keep  my  friendsh'o?  " 

A  little  smile  hovered  at  the  comers  of  Philippa's  lips. 

"  Yes." 

"  That's  why  he  persuaded  you  to  write  and  adc  me  not 

to  mention  the  marriage !    I  never  understood  the  secrecy." 

Anne  walked  up  and  down  the  room  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  here  when — when  it  happened.  It 
seems  to  me  I'm  fated  to  be  abroad  just  when  you  need  me. 
You'd  have  told  me  everything  then." 

Philippa  did  not  reply. 

"  It's  four  weeks  since  you  left  Cornwall?  " 

"  Four  weeks  and  two  days." 

Anne  came  to  a  stop  before  her. 

"Oh,  child,  child,  you're  nothing  but  skin  and  bone! 
Can  Mike  be  so  vile  ?  " 

Philippa  sat  still  and  silent. 

"  Is  he  a  scoundrel,  Phil?  Mike  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Anne  went  on  pacing  the  floor:  once  she  paused  to  pick 
up  a  daffodil  that  had  faUen  from  a  bowl,  and  replaced  it. 

"  He  pretended  to  marry  you?  Why?  Phil,  he  wanted 
you  and  couldn't  get  you  any  other  way?  And  not  enough 
to  be  bound  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  thought  he  wanted  me — just  for  a  little  while — 
then  he  knew  he  didn't." 

"  Mike!"  Anne  said. 
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She  came  and  stood  by  her  again. 
"  Did  he— did  he  make  love  to  you?  " 
Philippa  did  not  reply:  over  her  face  and  neck  the 
colour  surged,  ebbed,  leaving  her  very  white. 
"Phil,  did  he?   Phil,  did  he?" 
"  No." 

Anne  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  me  in  suspense,  child?  " 

Philippa  was  silent,  only  in  her  face  there  showed  a 
sudden  fierce  sullenness.  She  was  hiding,  with  all  her 
mother's  passionate  determination,  the  answer  that  had 
leapt  to  life  at  Anne's  question:  "  Did  he  make  love  to 
you?"  "I  wish  he  had!  I  wish  he  had!  "  It  was  there 
in  her  desolate  heart— tearing,  scorching  her.  .  .  . 

"  PhiUppa,  I  shall  make  you  hate  me  soon." 

"  Yes,  Anne." 

Anne  went  and  stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
over  grey  roofs  lit  with  a  pink  glow  from  the  setting  sun. 
She  did  not  speak  for  a  while;  when  she  turned  from  the 
window,  she  said  gently: 

"  If  I  can  find  you  other  work — " 

"  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am." 

"  I  mayn't  do  even  that?  Phil,  are  you  holding  me 
responsible?  " 

"You?  How?" 

"  I  introduced  Mike  to  you." 

A  little  laugh  came  from  Philippa's  pale  lips. 

"O  Anne!" 

"  Well— why  not?  You're  refusing  my  help-  -shutting 
me  out — " 

"  There's  nothing  you  can  do." 

"  Evidently.  Well  we  may  as  well  have  the  tea-things 
taken  away.  Have  you  seen  those  articles  of  mine  on  the 
gardening  craze?  " 

She  continued  to  talk  about  the  articles  while  the  maid 
took  away  the  tea-things,  then  as  the  door  closed : 

"  I  feel  as  if  we're  on  a  stage— you  and  I,  Phil— it's  a 
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creepy  feeling.  I'm  sorry.  I  had  no  right  to  try  to  make 
you  tell  me  what  you'd  rather  not." 

"  I  can't.   But  I— want  you,  Anne." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  I'm  always  here.  Only  I  don't 

like  your  being  at  that  horrible  hat  shop." 
Philippa  wrinkled  her  brow. 

"  I  can  help  them,  Anne.  They  have  been  so  good  to 
me.  If  you  knew —  It  seems  to  be  my  work.  For  now. 
I  don't  look  ahead.  I  just  go  on.  It's  the  best  for  me." 
But  she  knew  that  she  had  not  explained  quite  satisfactorily 
to  herself.  She  did  not  realize  that  it  was  the  same  instinct 
that  in  her  mother  had  driven  her  to  solitude,  to  a  fierce 
loneliness.  The  Smiths  needed  to  be  told  nothing:  quite 
unconsciously  Philippa  looked  upon  them  as  having  no  right 
to  demand  an3rthing  from  herself:  in  a  kindly  way  she 
recognized  the  difference  between  them,  and  it  brought  a 
sense  of  rest.  Anne,  and  people  like  Anne,  worried  her: 
gestures,  words,  expression,  even  atmosphere  were  a  con- 
tinual, more  or  less,  veiled  query.  Or  so  it  seemed  to  her: 
but  the  thought  of  ingratitude  to  Anne  hurt  her. 

"  You  don't  know  the  pleasure  I  get  out  of  a  tea-party 
with  sausages,  given  by  me,  in  honour  of  some  imaginary 
event.  Or  the  joy  of  buying  new  boots  for  Isabella.  Or  the 
interest  of  making  up  falsehoods  about  it,  not  to  hurt  their 
pride,  and  managing  with  my  scrap  of  money — " 

"  The  place  always  smells  of  onions." 

"  It  might  smell  of  black  beetles." 

"  Phil,  do  you  ever  hear  from  Dick  Charters?  " 

"  I  heard  about  a  fortnight  ago,"  a  little  laugh  dwelt  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I  used  to  be  afraid  he  would  fall  in  love  with  you." 
"Why  so  afraid?" 

"  Because  you're  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  hold  him." 

Philippa  looked  amused.  "  You're  right.  He  thought 
he  was  in  love  with  me  down  in  Cornwall.  I  don't  think  he 
thinks  so  now." 

"  Oh,  so  he  thought  that  ?  No,  he  is  in  Naples  now  with 
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the  Hewittsons.  Enid  is  improving  her  Italian  accent 
Did  you  like  him,  Phi  ?  '* 

PhiUppa  looked  across  at  her.  "  No,  I  didn't  fall  ii 
love  with  him,  Anne." 

Anne  laughed. 

"  It's  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  Phil,  answering  un 
asked  questions." 

PhiUppa  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  bowl  of  daffodils 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  Anne,  he  is  a  dear  boy.  He  and  ] 
are  good  friends,  I  think.    I  hope  we  shall  be  always." 

Anne  nodded. 

"  I  love  him.   Poor  old  Dick!  " 

"  Why  poor?  " 

"  Because  his  father  married  his  mother,"  Anne  said. 
"  And  died?  " 

"  No,  just  because  they  married,  and  had  Dick." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


AT  breakfast  Mrs.  Smith  had  given  a  queer  little 
/  \  laugh:  she  had  said  to  Arthur:  "  Mrs.  Dawson  said 

2,    \,  she'd  have  the  children,  you  know." 

It  se».ined  to  Philippa  that  that  was  all  there  was  to 
herald  this  queer  day  of  muflBed  voices,  cautious  footsteps, 
a  doctor  coming  and  going,  a  nu.  ^  wanting  to  be  fed.  It 
was  a  cold  day,  with  an  easterly  wind  blowing,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  every  customer  who  entered  the  shop  was  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  piece  of  dirty  paper  blowing  along 
the  floor.  Arthur— it  was  a  holiday:  someone  had  died  at 
his  place— tiptoed  in  and  out  a  good  many  times  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  each  time  he  came  with  a 
jest  upon  his  lips.  Once  he  said:  "  She  told  me  to  remind 
you  about  Mrs.  Arnold's  hat.  She's  fearfully  worried  about 
Mrs.  Arnold's  hat.  She  says  it's  to  go  off  without  fail  at 
three  o'clock,  quite  an  anarchist  sort  of  sound  about  it, 
isn't  there,  Miss  Hamilton?  "  Philippa  put  Mrs.  Arnold's 
hat  into  a  box,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  take  to  its  destinatton. 
He  looked  down  at  it  doubtfully,  longing  in  his  pale  eyes 

"  I  don't  hke  to  leave  her." 

"  She  would  sooner  you  took  the  hat.  There  is  no  one 

else  to  take  it."  Philippa  said  pitifully. 
"WeU,  if  I  must,  I  must." 

Philippa  went  upstairs:  she  met  Lilian  coming  down. 
"  A  fire  in  'er  bedroom,"  she  said  in  awe-struck  tones! 
"  I've  just  took  the  coal  up." 

From  the  bedroom  Mrs.  Smith's  voice  issued  querulously : 
"  I  wouldn't  lose  Mrs.  Arnold's  custom  for  anything !  Three 
daughters,  and  all  buy  their  hats  from  me—" 

Philippa  pushed  the  door  open  noiselessly:  "  The  hat 
has  been  sent  off  to  Mrs.  Arnold,"  she  said.  A  little  salk)w- 
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faced  woman  putting  coal  on  the  fire  looked  round  in- 
dignantly: "  You  made  her  jump  I  " 

Philippa  retired  hastily  with  a  queer  heart-searching 
moan  echoing  in  her  ears—"  I  wish  it  was  this  time  to- 
morrow, nurse !  " 

She  went  downstairs  restlessly,  and  into  the  kitchen. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Lilian?  " 

"  Washing  up,  Miss." 

"  What's  wrong  wiih  Artie's  face?  " 

"  'E's  been  licking  the  dirt  off  the  taters  'e  found  in  a 
bag." 

"  I  wonder  if  there's  anything  I  can  do.' 

Lilian  banged  a  wet  plate  down,  and  jerked  a  thumb 
towards  the  ceiling.  "  For  'er?  No,  there  ain't  nothink. 
You  can't  'urry  things  up  nor  you  can't  'elp;  we've  all  got 
to  come  to  it  some  day  I  s'pose.  Some  'oUers,  some  don't, 
and  then  it's  over.  Lot  of  fuss  to  make  about  one  tiddling 
bit  of  a  baby,  I  alius  think,  but  I  s'pose  there's  some  reason 
in  it.  Artie,  keep  your  'ands  off,  or  I'll  boil  yer  alive,  I 
will!" 

Lilian  came  to  her  presently. 

' '  Nurse  says  she  wants  a  glass  o'  ale !  I  never  knew  such 
a  fish.  She's  just 'ad  a  glass  o' milk.  I  tell 'er  I'm  too  busy 
to  run  errands  for  'er!  " 

Philippa  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  brawl.  The 
nurse's  sallow  Uttle  face  had  settled  into  martyred  lines  of 
obstinacy.  "  Ve-ry  well,"  was  her  contribution.  "  It  ain't 
my  fault,  what  happens  then.  No  one  can  answer  for  them- 
selves when  they're  faint  and  weary." 

"  Better  to  be  faint  and  weary  than  some  things!  "  was 
Lilian's  darkly  meaning  retort. 

A  loud  cry  for  '  Nurse  '  from  above  ended  the  dispute : 
the  nurse,  casting  malevolent  glances  behind  her,  and 
scattering  mutterings  as  she  went,  hurried  upstairs. 

Philippa  said  wearily:  "It's  sordid.  Go  and  finish 
washing  up,  Lilian." 

"  It's  ail  very  well.  Miss,  but  wol  1  says  is  there  was  Mrs. 
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Spinks's  nurse  she  got  drinking  like  a  fish  and  when  the  biby 
come  she  up  and  threw  it  on  the  fire,  and  all  she  says  to  the 
doctor  was  '  it'll  be  nice  and  wann  there.'  And  they  do 
say  as  Tommy  Walker  who's  alwa3ni  drunk  owes  it  to  'is 
mother's  nurse  drinking  all  the  day  afore  'e  was  bom,  and 
casting  her  breath  all  stinking  with  drink  on  the  biby's 
new-bom  'ead — " 
Arthur  came  in. 

"  Happy  event?  No?  It's  cold  out — sort  of  wind  that 
gives  you  the  blues.  Miss  Hamilton.  What's  Artie  howling 
for?  " 

"  'E's  been  and  put  'is  'ead  in  the  oven,"  came  from  the 
kitchen  in  Lilian's  indignant  voice. 

Philippa  went  to  the  kitchen  and  tried  to  soothe  Artie: 
the  nurse  came  down  and  said  in  her  most  professional 
voice:  "  My  patient  is  being  disturbed.  Kindly  keep  that 
child  quiet." 

Arthur  performed  a  weary  caper  behind  her  retreating 
back. 

"  Anyone'd  know  you  were  a  spinster,  my  dear!  " 

Philippa  wanted  to  wash  the  dirty  Artie  all  over. 

"  'E'll  let  you,  if  you'll  give  'im  a  bit  o'  the  soap  to  chew 
while  you  does  it,"  Lilian  assured  her. 

Philippa  made  her  preparations.  She  went  upstairs 
to  fetch  a  bag  of  jujubes  that  were  to  take  the  place  of  soap 
to  keep  Artie  quiet.  As  she  crept  past  Mrs.  Smith's  door 
Arthur  came  out. 

"  Tell  me  something  funny  to  say!  An)^hing!  Quick! 
I— I  can't  think  of  a  thing!  She  looked— she'll  get  nervous 
if  I  don't—  Anything!" 

She  stood  dumb.  His  little  eyes  blinked  and  snapped 
entreatingly. 

"  I— can't!  "  she  said. 

"  She  looked— good  God!  "  He  poked  his  head  roimd 
the  door.  "  What's  the  difference  between  you  and  old 
Henry  Jones,  Popsy?  Why,  you're  a  lier  in  bed,  and  he's 
aUaxoutol  bed.   See?   Ha!  Ha! " 
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He  caine  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"  She  looked—"  he  went  into  the  little  drawing-room, 
and  picked  up  the  family  album. 

Philippa  hurried  on  down  to  the  kitchen.  Was  this 
the  penalty  demanded  of  a  funny  man?  Unfastening 
Artie's  buttons  and  tapes  she  wondered.  This  the  price 
he  had  to  pay  for  his  enjoyment  of  his  wit  ?  She  saw  his  long 
white  face — there  were  little  drops  of  moisture  on  his  high 
brow.  .  .  . 

"  Ain't  it  a  creepy  sort  o'  day,  Miss?  For  the  life  o'  me 
I  can't  'elp  banging  the  things  about!  " 

"  You  must  try  to  be  quiet,  Lilian." 

Artie,  divested  of  many  and  unbecoming  garmcats,  was 
unexpectedly  alhuing.  Ph ilippa  washed  and  scrubbed  with 
an  energy  unobjected  to  so  long  as  a  jujube  was  forthcoming 
each  time  one  sUpped  down  his  throat. 

"Ain't  he  a  fattun?  "  Lilian  came  and  looked  on. 
"  This  new  one'll  never  be  a  fine  biby  like  'im— ain't  been 
enough  food  about." 

Philippa  shivered:  she  told  Lilian  sharply  to  go  on  with 
her  work.  "  Gone!  "  cooed  the  fattun,  opening  his  mouth 
wide  to  show  its  emptiness.  Philippa  struggling  with  putty- 
soft  black-iimmed  finger-nails  poked  a  jujube  into  Us 
mouth. 

Arthur  tiptoed  in  to  ask  the  time. 

"  Only  half-past  four!  I  thought  my  watch  must  have 

stopped." 

He  lingered  restlessly. 

"  Not  what  you'd  call  thin,  is  he,  Miss  Hamilton?  It's 
very  good  of  you  to  give  him  a  bath,  I'm  sure." 
"  I  like  doing  it." 

"Would  a  Militant  Suffragette  like  bathing  a  baby 
now?  " 

"  li  they  could  stick  '  Votes  for  Women  '  on  its  naked 
body  and  send  'im  round  London  they  would,  "  Lilian  re- 
plied caustically.  "  Nor  they  wouldn't  care  when  'e  died 
neither! " 
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"  It'd  be  another  instance  of  the  brutality  of  man,  eh? 
'Cause  they  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  man  dLin't  keep  the 
vote  from  'em,"  Arthur  opined  listlessly. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  they?  If  they'd  got  the  vote  they'd  be 
wanting  tomethink  else,  and  killing  bibiei  to  got  it  I "  icofied 
Lilian. 

"  You—"  Arthur  stopped,  they  all  grew  still,  hstened : 
Artie  said  "  Gone !  "  and  opened  his  mouth  wide.  Philippa 
rummaged  for  a  jujube.  The  nurse  came  into  the  kitchen : 
"  Shu  wants  to  know  if  Lilian's  aiied  Mr.  Smith's  vest  and 
pants  for  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I'ave !  Twice  over,  to  make  sure  I " 

Philippa  sat  on  her  heels,  and  poked  jujubes  into  Artie's 
I  "  Arthur  followed  the  nurse  from  the  kitchen. 
Thv.^  /as  a  ring  at  the  private  door,  and  they  heard  Arthur 
speaking  to  the  doctor,  while  the  hum  of  traffic  grew  louder, 
and  the  uninteUigible  cries  of  street  vendors  streamed  in 
harshly.  Then  the  door  was  closed,  footsteps  went  cauti- 
ously upstairs;  LiUan  dropped  a  tea  cup,  and  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  pieces.  Artie  made  choking  noises,  and  Philippa 
thumped  him  on  his  fat  Uttle  back.  She  was  thinking  that 
this  was  Ufe,  and  that  she  would  never  hve.  It  gave  her 
a  curioxis  sensation  of  unreality:  she  was  conscious  of  being 
so  full  of  life,  and  the  power  to  live,  and  yet  she  had  to 
realise  that  she  would  exist  only,  keep  for  ever  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Ufe,  watch  it  going  on  round  her,  watch  it  pass  her, 
but  never  dive  deep  into  the  heart  of  it  herself.  And  she 
knew  now  how  deejdy  beantiful  her  life  couM  hvn  been 
made.  She  lifted  Artie  from  his  bath,  and  sat  him  on  a 
towel  in  her  lap,  and  began  to  rub  him  dry.  She  rubbed 
Ustlessly;  she  felt  very  tired.  She  bent  her  head  and  kissed 
his  fat  shoulders,  his  neck. 

"  I  Uke  kissing  a  fattun  like  'im,"  Lilian  said.  "  But  'e'li 
'»ve  a  big  nose  like  'is  pa." 

Silence  fell  then :  Artie  was  drowsy  and  his  head  nod<fed 
against  Philippa's  shoulder:  it  was  beginning  to  get  dusk 
there  in  the  little  kitc2»n.  squeezed  in  beneath  asky  of  roofs 
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and  roofs  and  roofs.  ...  In  Cornwall,  Philippa  Vnew,  it 
would  be  still  a  glorious  afternoon  with  the  dusk  siill  far 
ahead:  the  wind  was  from  the  east;  were  the  mackerel 
drivers  going  down  towards  Porthdrewen? 

"  I'm  boxand  to  scream,  or  somethink!  "  came  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  from  Lilian.   "  I'm  bound  to!  " 

"  Don't  be  fooUsh,  Lilian." 

"  I  can't  'elp  it.  It's  so  quiet!  There  ain't  a  blessed 
sound.  It  gives  you  the  creeps!  Why  don't  no  one  want 
a  new  'at  to-day?  " 

"  Pick  up  the  cat!  " 

Lilian  made  a  dive  at  a  black  and  elusive  cat  who  some- 
times lived  in  the  kitchen ;  the  cat  scratched  her,  and  swimg 
its  tail  angrily. 

"  You  brute,  yer!   That's  better,  Miss!  " 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  private  door  again. 

"  I  can't  go!  I  can't!  "  Lilian  screamed  hysterically. 
"  It's  the  undertaker!   I  know  it's  the  undertaker!  " 

"Don't  be  so  ridiculous,  Lilian.  Be  quiet!  I'll  go. 
You  finish  dressing  Artie." 

She  rose  and  went  out  into  the  narrow  passage:  she  too 
was  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  the  waiting,  perhaps  by 
Lilian's  h3^terical  outburst.  When  she  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  Dick  standing  there,  she  was  not  surprised. 
She  said:  "  You've  come  back?  " 

He  stared  at  her  oddly. 

"Phil!  I  had  to!  I  wanted  you — I  couldn't  keep 
away  any  longer.  Come  out  somewhere.  This  place 
makes  me  feel  ill.  What  have  you  got  that  on  for. 
PhU?" 

The  passion  of  his  first  words  had  given  place  to  a  querul- 
ous disgust  in  the  last. 

She  looked  down,  and  saw  that  the  wet  bath  towel  was 
still  draped  round  her  hips.   She  took  it  off  mechanically. 

"  I've  been  bathing  Artie.  Hush.  No,  I  can't  come. 
Mis.  Smith  is  ill.   I  can't  come  now." 

"You  must.   I  want  you.  What's  Mrs.  Smith's  ilhwss 
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to  do  with  you?  It's  hateful  for  you  to  be  here.  It's 
sordid.   Rotten.   You  must  come.   This  vile  place! " 

"  I  want  to  close  the  door,  Dick.  The  noise  may  disturb 
her.   Come  in  or  out." 

He  stepped  inside,  looking  round  frowningly. 

"  How  beastly  you  are  to  me,  Phil.  And  I  wanted  you 
so  horribly.  How  can  we  talk  here?  Can't  you  see  it's 
impossible?  You  must  come  somewhere — 0  Lord,  what 
a  row!   What  a  hole!   Where  are  you  going,  Phil?  Phil!  " 

"  I  must  stop  Artie  crying—" 

When  she  returned,  she  found  Dick  standing  stiffly 
where  she  had  left  him.  She  looked  up  at  him  gravely: 
he  was  paler,  and,  she  thought,  thinner. 

"I'd  better  go,  Phil.  It's  pretty  evident  you  don't 
want  me  here." 

"  Another  time  " 

"  Good  God!  Really,  Phil?  You're  going  to  turn  me 
off  because  that  woman's  ill!  Because  a  beastly  kid  starts 
yelling!   You  can't  mean  it,  Phil!   You  can't!  " 

"  It's— a  baby,  Dick." 

"  I  know  it's  a  baby,  though  it  might  be  a  screech-owl 
by  the  row  it  made — " 

"  No,  no,  another  baby — ^not  that  one — a  new  baby, 
Dick,  that's  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Smith." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  what  good  are  you  doing  here? 
It's  sordid.  You  oughtn't  to  be  mixed  up  in  it.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you — " 

"  You're  different,  Dick." 

Her  grave  eyes  were  on  his  face. 

"  I  know.  But  youll  make  me  just  the  same  as  I  was, 
Phil.  Better.  I've — I've  had  a  beastly  time.  Be  decent 
to  me.   Come  along,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  here." 

"  I've  been  back  here  for  two  months." 

"  I  know.  Don't.  But  I've  got  that  beastly  portrait 
on  hand.  I  couldn't  get  away.  What's  that  ghastly 
noise?  " 

She  glanced  up  the  staircase,  without  answering. 
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"Oh!  Oh,  good  Lord.  I'd  better  go— " 
"  Yes,  Dick,  please." 

"You'll  come  too?  PhU? "  He  opened  the  stiee 
door,  and  stepped  outside. 

"  Not  now.   Some  other  time,  Dick." 

"  But  when?  When.  PhU?  I'd  better  go.  I'U  write 
shall  I?  Good-bye.  I  hate  you  being  here.  I'll  writ* 
What  a  hole!—" 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  him  stnde  u 
the  street :  she  saw  him  coUide  with  a  dreary  man  distiibul 
ing  pamphlets:  she  guessed  his  ferocity  by  the  indignar 
appeal  the  dreary  man  made  to  another  dreary  man  wh 
was  walking  between  boards  that  advertised  someone 
pills.  She  thought  Dick  had  altered  in  some  way:  helooke 
older.  It  was  queer  to  think  that  they  had  met  again- 
and  Uke  that:  looking  back  it  struck  her  as  pecuUarly  di: 
appointing.  The  dreary  man  with  the  pamphlets  can 
along,  and  handed  her  a  yellow  paper.  She  took  it,  an 
looked  down  at  it  absently.  '  Why  be  serious?  life 
one  Long  Joke.  Come  and  see  us,  and  you  wiU  agree  wil 
us.  .  .  .' 

Poor  Dick.  He  had  arrived  at  an  unfortunate  tun 
How  disgusted  he  had  been.  Michael  would  not  have  bee 
disgusted.  Yet  he  was  more  fastidious  than  Dick.  ( 
course  it  was  sordid.  .  .  . 

She  Sw:^pped  a  girl  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  bougl 
some  lilies  of  tlic  vaiJey.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  breat 
ing  in  their  scent:  she  did  not  want  to  go  back  into  tl 
house.  Two  girls  paused  and  looked  in  at  the  shop  windo\ 
they  were  arm  in  arm.  "  Wish  they'd  have  another  sal 
Lillie  got  a  hat  for  three  bob— you  wouldn't  beUeve!  SI 
let  on  to  Edie  Sinunonds  it  was  half  a  guinea,  and  she  suck 
it  up  like  a  bird.  .  .  ." 

A  Uttle  woman  in  black  came  briskly  along,  and  enter 
the  shop.  Philippa  closed  the  door,  and  went  in  to  h( 
When  she  had  gone,  she  went  upstairs  restlee^ly  to  her  be 
room.   The  drawing  '•oom  door  was  ajar,  and  she  S5 
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Arthur  sitting  in  the  window,  turning  the  leaves  of  the  family 
album.  He  looked  roimd  at  her  with  a  nervous  jump. 
"  Thought  you  were  a  mouse!  "  he  said,  and  gave  a  foolish 
laugh. 

"  Tea,"  she  thought.    "  I'll  go  and  get  tea  for  all  of  us." 

She  went  downstairs:  as  she  reached  the  hall,  she  heard 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's  room  open;  she  stood  still, 
listening.  The  doctor  came  out,  Arthur  joined  him. 
"  Everj^thing  going  splendidly.  A  fine  little  boy.  Grand 
head  of  hair — like  yours,  ha,  ha!  '* 

She  heard  Arthur's  voice. 

"  Auburn,  doctor!  We'll  call  it  auburn  to  the  missus, 
eh?  Some  people  think  carrots  are  only  for  donkeys!  " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  next  morning  Philippa  went  into  Mrs.  Smith's 
bedroom  very  quietly :  she  had  never  come  neai 
birth  before :  it  seemed  to  her  a  wonderful  thing 
that  there  should  be  a  new  life,  another  living  soul,  in  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Smith  lay  in  bed  witl;.  her  grey-brown  hair  pulled 
up  very  tight,  and  twisted  into  a  painful-looking  knob  on 
top  of  her  head.  She  looked  much  as  usual,  except  that  the 
ruddiness  of  her  face  was  patchy  in  parts;  and  the  flimsy, 
elaborate  nightgown  struck  at  once  an  unusual  note  of 
importance. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hamilton,  there  was  that  hat— Mrs.  Arnold's 
— it  did  go  off  all  right?  I  wouldn't  lose  her  custom  for 
anything.    I  kept  worrying." 

"  I'm  so  sorry.    Yes,  I  sent  it  befoi^  three  o'clock." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  Seven  pounds.  Smallest  I've 
had  yet.   He's  the  image  of  his  father." 

Philippa  obeyed  i\e  jerk  of  her  arm  and  bending  over  the 
bed  looked  down  upon  a  little,  old,  weary  Arthur — a  joke- 
less  Arthur  this,  with  a  tired  expostulation  in  its  innumer- 
able wrinkles,  as  if  he  were  bored  already  with  every  joke 
his  father  had  ever  uttered. 

"  He's  beautifully  made.  Look  at  his  legs,"  Mrs.  Smith 
said. 

Philippa  gently  lifted  the  baby's  clothes,  and  looked  at 
the  curly  mottled  legs:  she  examined  his  toes,  his  arms,  his 
minute  hands:  it  seemed  to  her  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  a  finished  finger-nail  on  every  tiny  finger. 

"  It's  wonderful,"  she  said. 

Mr  Smith  smiled,  well-pleased. 

"  Gave  me  a  time,  the  monkey!   You  won't  forget  to 
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change  the  hats  about  in  the  window,  will  you,  Miss  Hamil- 
ton? Raining,  isn't  it?  Will  you  see  that  Lilian  puts 
Arthur's  slippers  to  warm  this  evening?  " 

Philippa  went  across  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"  Yes,  it's  raining." 

The  strong  smell  of  the  fresh-washed  curtains  came  to  her. 
She  was  glad  she  hsui  washed  the  curtains  for  Mrs.  Smith, 
L  lad  she  had  put  those  ridiculous  blue  bows  on  them.  Her 
eyes  strayed  to  the  chair  beside  the  bed  where  the  baby's 
basket — all  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons — stood.  She 
was  glad  she  had  given  that  to  Mrs.  Smith,  glad  she  had 
made  more  frills  and  bows  than  she  herself  liked. 

"  Nurse  was  knocked  silly  by  baby's  basket,  Miss 
Hamilton.  She  says  it's  just  like  the  one  Lady  Morgrave 
had  with  her  first  baby — she  saw  it  in  an  illustrated  paper." 

Philippa  was  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  worth  it,  Mrs.  Smith?  " 

"What?  The  basket?— oh,  me  and  baby  and  all? 
Why,  yes,  my  dear,  every  bit  of  it!  You  mean  there's 
plenty  without  him,  the  lamb,  and  precious  little  to  feed  them 
on.  We'll  manage  all  right.  There's  one  thing,  a  baby 
costs  practically  nothing  the  f  rst  months.  That  gives  you 
time  to  think  where  you  can  save  a  bit  here  and  there,  and 
work  harder  p'r'aps.  You  get  thinking  of  his  start  in  life, 
and  his  bits  of  clothes.  I've  got  a  pound  put  by  for  him 
already;  it  was  put  by  as  soon  as  I  knew  he  was  coming. 
Arthur,  he  gave  it  me  for  a  new  dress.  I  remember  he  said: 
'  Popsy,'  he  said,  '  did  I  marry  a  lady  or  a  rag-bag?  ' 
You  know  his  witty  way.  I  did  need  it  badly — I  know  that, 
and  I  started  off  that  evening  to  have  a  look  at  the  shops. 
It  was  that  evening  when  Mr,  Brent  had  fetched  you  to  go 
to  a  concert,  and  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  between 
purple  and  green,  I  remember,  so  I  came  home  without 
bu3ang  it,  and  before  I'd  decided,  I  knew  this  young  gentle- 
man was  coming,  so  the  pound  was  put  by  for  him." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you." 

Mrs.  Smith  laughed. 
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"  'y>,  biess  you,  no,  it  wasn't!  You'll  know  some  day 
it  comes  easier  to  put  by  for  the  children  than  to  spend 
money  on  yourself,  my  dear,  it's  just  nature.  Why,  a  tabby 
cat'U  do  as  much  for  her  kittens." 

"  There  was  the  pain  too,"  Philippa  said  thoughtfully. 

"Oh—- that.  Well,  that's  soon  over,  and  you  can't 
expect  to  get  anything  for  nothing  in  this  world,"  opined 
Mrs.  Smith  cheerfully.  "  They  make  a  lot  of  fuss  about  it 
nowadays,  but  you  ask  any  woman  whether  she'd  have  it 
altered  so  that  the  man  bore  the  children,  and  you'd  see 
her  flare  up  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing!  She'd  be  as 
jealous  of  her  rights  as  a  tiger!  " 

Philippa's  mind  was  working  back  over  the  last  weeks 
of  sickness  and  scarce  food,  of  anxiety  and  overwork, 
yesterday  and  its  pain.  Her  eyes  returned  to  Mrs.  Smith's 
cheerful  face  on  the  pillow. 

"  They're  worth  it  all.  bless  'em! "  Mrs.  Smith  said,  and 
kissed  the  baby's  red  head  loudly. 

"  The  postman  is  coming  along  the  street,"  Philippa  said, 
and  wondered  whether  there  would  be  a  letter  from  Dick. 

"  My  nightdress  looks  all  right,  doesn't  it.  Miss  Hamilton  ? 
Arthur  said  when  he  saw  me:  '  Ho,  Smart  Set,  eh?  I'm 
off  to  buy  a  pair  of  silk  pyjamas  trimmed  with  Valencense.' 
You  know  his  way.  Don't  let  LiUan  drink  up  the  cocoa, 
will  you  ?  And  she's  not  to  have  any  pickles  with  her  dinner 
to-day." 

The  postman  had  stopped  at  the  stationer's  next  door. 

"  Very  well.   Isn't  there  anything  else  I  can  do?  " 

"  You  might  take  that  bit  of  coal  off  the  fire;  it  hasn't 
caught  yet.  and  we  can  do  with  a  smaller  fire.  Coal's 
terribly  dear.  If  it  wasn't  for  baby  I  woukin't  have  (Xie  at 
all." 

"But  it's  so  cold." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  could  bring  myself  to 
go  without  it.  It's  a  sort  of  sign  somehow — I've  never  had 
a  fi.e  up  here  except  for  that— nothing  else  is  important 
enough.  It's  a  comfort.  Makes  you  feel  sort  of  comfortable 
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—same  as  sitting  in  a  pew  at  church  with  your  best  clothes 
on  somehow." 

The  baby  gave  a  thin  Uttle  mew  like  a  cat,  and  Mis. 

Smith  began  rocking  her  arm  and  hissing. 

Philippa  laid  the  smoking  piece  of  coal  in  the  fender. 
She  heard  a  double  knock  on  the  private  door. 

"  There's  the  postman,"  she  said. 

"  There's  nurse  coming.  You'd  better  go,  Miss  Hamilton, 
or  she'll  say  I've  been  talking  too  much." 

"  Oh,  have  you?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but  they  always  say  it  if  you're 
talking  to  anyone  but  themselves,  it's  a  part  of  their  work." 

PhiUppa  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  downstairs  to 
the  letter-box.  There  was  a  letter  for  ^^r  addressed  in 
Dick's  neat  handwriting.  She  took  it  out,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  it.  She  had  been  anxious  to  hear  from  him ; 
had  grown  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  memory  oi 
their  meeting  yesterday.  It  seemed  to  her  there  had  been 
a  sort  of  callousness  in  it,  a  skimming  of  things,  unworthy 
of  their  friendship.  She  had  gone  over  again  and  again 
their  old  friendship;  had  taken  from  its  box  his  letter  in 
which  he  had  set  ber  mind  at  rest  about  her  father's  death. 
Her  heart  had  warmed  to  him.  .  .  . 

The  shop-bell  rang,  and  she  went  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  to  serve  a  customer  who  looked  at,  criticised,  and  tried 
on  many  hats,  and  ymti  away  with  the  remark  that  she 
thought  she'd  see  what  Green  &  Plonuner's  had  before  she 
decided. 

Philippa  went  into  the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  and 
sweeping  bits  of  velvet,  silk  and  a  half-tiinuned  hat  from  a 
chair,  sat  down  and  opened  her  letter. 

A  thought  arrested  her:  it  was  the  memory  of  the 
romantic  love  letters  he  had  written  to  her  a  few  months 
ago.  She  tapped  the  folded  notepaper  thoughtfully  against 
the  table.  It  seemed  queer  to  think  that  Dick  had  written 
those  letters.  This  one— she  glanced  down  at  it  and 
frowned— no,  she  knew  she  need  not  iear;  that  love  of  his 
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had  been  a  boy's  fantastic  love  for  the  unattainable.  Sh 
mused,  without  bitterness,  on  the  rapid  evaporation  of  h 
love,  once  its  object  had  become,  possibly,  of  attainmen 
But  she  wanted  bis  friendship.  .  .  . 

She  unfolded  the  letter  and  read  it  through:  it  was 
short  letter.  When  she  had  finished  it  she  put  it  back  inl 
its  envelope,  slipped  it  into  her  pocket,  and  picked  up  tl 
half-trimmed  hat  from  the  floor.  She  began  to  stitch  at  tl 
folded  silk  band.  Dick  had  altered.  She  folded  the  ban 
round  tha  hat,  pinned  it  into  place,  and  went  on  stitchin. 
She  had  lost  his  friendship.  She  was  sorry.  Parts  of  b 
letter  kept  flashing  across  her  mind.  "  You  in  tho! 
horrible  surroundings!  Casting  me  off  because  a  woma 
was  going  to  have  a  baby.  What  good  were  you  doir 
there,  Phil?  And  I  wanted  you  so  badly."  To  this,  selec 
ing  a  steel  buckle  from  a  box  of  old  buttons  and  such  thing 
her  mind  said  clearly:  "  If  you  wanted  me  so  badly.  Die 
you  would  still  want  me." 

But  he  did  not  want  her — ^not  now.  That  was  what  1 
had  written  to  tell  her.  He  told  her  very  plainly:  "  I  sh£ 
go  back  to  Paris.  I  have  realised  once  and  for  all  that  y( 
have  nothing  to  give  me." 

She  sewed  the  buckle  down  strongly.  That  was  va 
worthy,  and  not  true:  she  had  a  good  deal  to  give  him, 
big  friendship.   She  was  sorry  he  had  said  that. 

The  shop-bell  rang,  and  she  went  in  to  serve  a  small  gi: 
who  said:  "  Ma  sent  me  to  buy  a  nat,  please,  dark  blue,  w 
won't  show  the  dirt,  'arf-a-crown,  Miss." 

Philippa  took  a  good  deal  of  tune  and  trouble  to  find 
hat  that  really  suited  the  eager  little  face.  Then  she  we: 
into  the  kitchen,  and  made  Mrs.  Smith  a  cup  of  bovr 
After  a  while  she  went  back  to  her  hat,  and  finished  trii 
ming  it. 

There  was  one  part  of  his  letter  that  troubled  he 

"  You  have  not  taken  long  to  forget  mc,  Phil.  Were  y( 
offended  because  I  didn't  rush  to  you  directly  I  heard  wh 
a  cur  Mike  had  proved  himself  ?  Can't  a  woman  ex  er  undt 
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stand  that  business  has  to  be  attended  to?  All  these  weeks 
I  have  been  kept  from  you.  And  when  at  last  I  can  get  away, 
how  am  I  welcomed?  " 

It  troubled  her  with  a  vague  sense  of  falseness:  there 
was  in  that  a  note  not  quite,  to  her,  straightforward. 

She  looked  out  through  the  dull  glass  of  the  window, 
and  thought.  Her  thought  was  not  at  all  harsh;  she  felt 
so  much  older  than  he;  her  thought  was  pitiful.  But,  in  a 
sense,  it  was  relentless:  she  was  being  true  to  herself  in  that 
she  did  not  now  waste  regret  on  her  receptior  of  him  yester- 
day. That,  to  her,  was  a  small  thing,  a  thing  only  of  im- 
portance inasmuch  as  it  had  shown  to  her  his  mind  with 
regard  to  herself.  If  it  had  not  been  that,  it  would  presently 
have  been  something  else.  She  was  too  direct  herself  to 
care  for  a  thing  that  had  to  be  propped  up  by  "  ifs."  She 
did  not  once  think:  "  If  I  had  welcomed  him  more  kindly 
he  would  not  have  written  like  this."  "  If  Mrs.  Smith's 
baby  had  not  been  bom  just  then.  .  .  ." 

She  was  sorry.  She  went  through  the  business  of  the 
day  with  a  feeling  of  loss.  She  had  always  hoped  he  would 
come  to  her  with  friendship,  his  brief  love  a  forgotten  mad- 
ness. 

Anne  wrote  from  her  cottage  begging  her  to  come  and 
stay.  She  was  appalled  at  her  shrinking  from  the  idea. 
She  realised  that  she  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  she  had 
thought.  She  wrote  plainly  to  Anne:  "  Don't  ask  me.  I 
could  not  face  the  country  just  now.  Let  me  work  it  out 
here  in  my  own  way."  And  from  that  went  on  to  a  gay 
description  of  the  supper  she  had  given  in  honour  of  the 
new  baby  who  was  to  be  called  Philip  after  herself. 

She  was  striving  very  hard  to  discipline  her  mind:  she 
had  not  been  taught  to  do  it ;  to  her  mother  the  words  would 
have  had  no  meaning.  She  foimd  as  the  wonderful  Spring 
days  bloomed  and  tired  her,  a  thought  comuag  again  and 
again.  '  What  next?  '  She  knew  she  could  not  look  for- 
ward yet  with  safety;  knew  that  the  only  way  for  hei  was 
to  go  on  from  day  to  day,  cramming  aU  the  work  she  could 
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do  into  each  hour  as  it  came.  She  found  that  the  exalta- 
tion she  felt  in  the  greatness  of  her  love  was  an  unstable 
thing,  a  thing  changeful  and  apt  to  fail  her  when  most  she 
needed  its  help.  There  were  times— and  many  times— 
when  she  told  herself  fiercely,  sullenly  that  she  would  go 
back  to  him  as  his  housekeeper  if  he  would  have  had  her.  .  . 

And  would  stare  bitterly  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror: 
"  You  are  too  ugly  to  be  wanted  even  for  that !  " 

Isabella  came  into  her  room  once  when  she  was  looking 
at  herself  like  that. 

"  IsabeUa.  I  am  ugly!  " 

"You  are  very  beautiful.  I  never  tell  anyone  how 
beautiful  I  think  you  are.  Miss  Hamilton,  'cause  you  told 
me  I  mustn't  talk  about  you,  because  you're  so  wonderful" 

Philippa  was  not  heeding.  She  went  and  stood  by  thi 
open  window,  looking  out  ove'-  the  roofs.  From  the  street 
below  came  the  noise  of  London;  above,  the  sky  was 
glowing  pink  through  a  smoky  haze  of  gold. 

"  /  shall  never  bs  beautiful,"  IsabeUa  said. 

"  Don't  want  to  be,  don't  wish  it.  I'm  glad  I'm  not.' 
To  herself  she  breathed:  "  It's  true.  Not  that  sort  of  love 
Better  none." 

Tears  trickled  down  Isabella's  long  nose. 

"  May  Anderson  says  you  won't  Uke  me  for  long,  'caus< 
I'm  too  ugly.  She  says  you  wait  till  a  gentleman  come! 
along,  and  she  won  t  look  at  you.  I  said  Mr.  Brent  was  j 
gentleman,  and  she  s.iid:  '  I  s'pect  he  chucked  her,  that'i 
why  she  come  back  to  your  old  shop! '  And  I  scratche< 
her  nose.   I  wish  I  hain't." 

"  No:  scratching  ij  horrid,  Isabella." 

"  I'd  cut  my  nails  this  morning:  I  wish  I'd  left  th 
scratching  till  next  week." 

"  Isabella,  shall  we  go  for  a  walk?   A  long  walk?  " 

They  went  out,  and  walked.  Taxis  whirled  past  them 
with  laughing  wjih  ju  m  pretty  clothes,  and  men  like  Dick 
A  few  perhaps  like  Brent.  Some  of  them  were  glorifie< 
with  the  pink  glow  from  the  sky.    PhiUppa  thought  0 
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herself  a  year  or  two  ago:  her  heart  ached:  she  was  desper- 
ately sorry  these  men  and  women  no  longer  filled  her  with 
envy.  She  wanted  to  want  to  be  happy  again,  but  she 
could  not. 

"  When  I'm  grown  up  I  shall  save  up  my  money  to  go 
with  a  gentleman  in  a  taxi,"  Isabella  said. 
"  Yoo  want  it  terribly?  " 
Isabella  nodded,  her  eyes  glittering. 
"  I  want  it  mor'n  anything!  " 

Philippa's  sick  thought  was:  "  /  want  to  want  it  more 
than  an3rthing  too! " 

Flowers  everywhere.  Piccadilly  Circus  a  growing 
dream;  the  scent  of  all  the  Spring  flowers!  iTie  women  in 
the  taxis  all  had  flowers.   Talk,  laughter,  beauty.  .  .  . 

"  Isabella!  Isabella,  we  must  do  something]  What 
shall  we  do?  " 

"  Could  you  afford  an  ice?  Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  lovely 
to  go  and  have  an  ice  each?   I've  got  threepence." 

A  strangled,  choking  lan§^  in  her  throat,  Fhilippa 
turned  up  Regent  Street,  the  chUd's  hand  in  hers.  And 
now  another  thought  had  come  to  her:  she  was  possessed 
by  the  certainty  that  presently  she  would  see  Michael. 
Her  eyes  were  here,  there,  everywhere:  die  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  see  him,  had  no  thought  beyond  that.  "  It's 
telepathy,"  she  said,  explaining  her  sudden  thought  to  her- 
self. "He  has  just  thought  he  will  presently  see  me." 
And  remembered  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  they  had  had 
the  same  thought  at  the  same  moment.  His  upward  look, 
liis  smile,  raised  brows,  '  Telepathy,  eh?  "  She  hugged  it 
to  her.  No  scoundrel  he  then  surely?  Even  scoundrels 
must  foiget  their  r^s  at  times,  and  be  simply  human, 
kindly.  .  .  . 

"  Who's  that  gentleman  m  the  lovely  clothes.  Miss 
Hamilton?  Won't  the  ices  be  very  dear  here?  " 

"  Sixpence,  Isabella,  but  so  creamy.  I'm  paying. 
Shall  we  sit  at  tins  table?  " 

"  Oh,  please,  might  we  go  to  that  one  next  the  lady 
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and  gentleman^  Then  I  can  .i^ten  tu  what  they're 
saying." 

Most  of  the  tables  were  empty:  it       gettin  <  late. 

"  Mis^  Hamilt.  !>  the  lady  said,  ' Oh,  .  'h  that 
scratches,  -  s  jxiisonous! '  Did  you  know  a  it  ever 
poisoned  you? 

"  You'd  like  cakes,  too,  IsabeUa?  " 

H^r  eves  were  fixed      ti.   '  Mtr     e.    '■       lea'       >\  s 
drawing  near.    Wa  ii  ^'  "hael.     1    jgiribc    e  . 
ing:    'Oh  '^offee!    I'n.    ored  to  ext  nction.    I  mu  et 
waked  before  to-night." 

'^o-ni^'ht?    Would  to-'ught — c  -  .  riv  nii^h'  r 
sense— never  again  mean  ail' "thi  u  n  1  -?         wantt  < 
sol   She  wanted  it  to  mear  thf-  ^  td  i  icitemt      t^  d 
happiness.   That  night  at    >•  play      .an*  .tent^itls 
when  Michael  took  her  back   >  the   jb^  ■  u     jper  at  the 
Savoy.  .  .  . 

"  Miss  Hamiltcm.  do  v  ou  see  how  itt  i  >kfe>  h»  head 
forward,  and  stares  up  in  ^er  fa*  =  *  Wliy  doe^'t  abe  Unrii, 
Miss  Hamilton?  " 

"  Perhaps  he's  nor  ?    lii  -r.' 

Wouldn't  dxe  enjoy  iupper  at  tl  ^oy  n  ?  Hkt 
had  enjoyed  thf  thim^s  bdore  si  --t  Bm...  Wlf 
not  now 

"  Wh^  m  I  yoi;  our  iff-  Mi  -  imii  uii.''  i  wish 
mine  woul  n't  ;  .n  mv  mo^  i  so  q  -jck — it  won't  Isst 
king.    l'\   eater       pei,      li      adv  " 

She  '     :     s|         '  «.■  vi,.»     )eople  came  m, 

she  heai  aem,  w..  :  o'  .Jes?  w  .iuan  aud  a  boy, 
a  nice  boy  a  little  lik*  I  k. 

"  He's  ^ry  you  it,      ix'  her  yc\  isn  *  he,  Miss 

Hamilton?  Wnat  a  lovely  dress,  bi  u  stu  her  neck  be 
col       Wh    ion't  y.  :  eat  your  ice,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 

Presently  she  rose :  she  felt  suddenly  si»e  that  it  would 

not  be  th'Tt  she  bhonid  see  Michuei.    Al  liie  enU    ice  she 

missed  '  h    .ed  back,  saw  h«r  cooping  out  the 

crt  m  left. 
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"  Yi    d  left  quite  threepennorth,  Miss  Hamihwi. 

Where  ar-  we  going  now?  " 

"  I  don't  k  3iow— somewhere." 

"  It's  fun!    I'm  having  a  lovely  time." 

Sh«»  walked  on  rapidly,  lu  r  eyes  always  ahead,  to  the 
right,  t..  •  1  scanning  the  faces  in  the  taxis,  the  hans.^ms, 
Urn  broughantt. 

Isabella  panted  along  besniv  her. 

"  What  arp  '  n  in  such  a  lu.rry  for'  " 

She  said  it       e  times;  at  the  third  repetition  PhiUppa 
h'  Wd,  absorbed     stopped  abruptly,   nd  stood,  her  white 
♦      suddenly  red.   She  turned  md  p-ad*  ter  way  slowly 
L      along  Oxford  Street. 
I'm  not,"  she  said. 

"  Yoo  semi^  m  a  hurry.  Were  you  looking  f<w  soiiw- 
one?  Thi  >  is  .w  your  head  was  going."  I  abella  moved 
her  head  this  w  '  r  id  that.  "  Don't  vou  ii  a  gentleman 
would  conv  ,g,  and  take  you  r  a  nue  in  a  taxi.  Miss 
Hamiltoa? 

Did  she  now?   Wh    didn't  she?   Her  colour 

came  and  wei.  ^aced  her  thought— she  had  been  hvmt- 

ing  Michael.  sstimg;  hot  tears  smarted  in  her  eyes; 

her  throat  went     , . 

Isal>ella  peei  .d  up  at  her  inquisitively. 

"  You  do  look  beautiful.  Did  you  see  how  that  gentle- 
man stared  at  you?  /  smiled  at  him.  I  thought  p'r'aps 
he'd  take  us  for  a  ride  in  a  taxi,  or  treat  us  to  more  toes. 
Why  didn't  you  sm'h.  too,  Miss  Hamiltoa?  Why  are  we 
going  in  here?    It's  a  p<  t-office." 

"  I'm  going  to  send  a  telegram,  Isabella." 

She  wrote  out  her  tekgram  quiddy:  "  Can  I  come  * 
you  for  a  week  at  your  flat  I^ppa,"  and  handed  it  to 
girl. 

She  said  in  a  tired  voice: 
"  U  c  11  go  home  now,  IsabeUa." 
"  I've  had  a  lovely  time.   I  didn't  read  your  tele 
Miss  Hamilton." 
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"  No." 

"  WeU,  Gladys  woiild.  so  'ud  Ferdy.  /  didn't." 
"  Aren't  you  tired,  IsabeUa? " 
"  Rather  not!  Are  you,  Miss  Hamilton?  " 
"  Very." 

"  I  could  of  seen  what  you  wrote  on  the  paper  if  I'd 
liked." 

"  I  suppose  you  could." 

"  Quite  easy  I  could.  I  could  of  seen  quite  easy.  Miss 
Hamilton." 

"  Isabella,  we  must  take  an  onmibos  back.  It's  too  far 
to  walk." 

"  I  like  a  'bus.  I  love  the  smell  and  the  jolting,  don't 
you?  It  tickles  you.  S'pose  we  smash  into  a  taxi,  or  run 
over  an  old  man.  Don't  you  love  a  motw-bus.  Miss 
HamUton?  " 

"  I  loathe  them,  Isabella." 

"Oh!  Well,  of  course  I  palfer  a  taxi  myself.  Is  this 
the  one?  Shall  I  go  up  first?  " 

Philippa  looked  down  wearily  on  the  traffic,  as  they 
shook  and  rattled  and  bumped  and  raced  on  their  way. 
Why  did  people  speak  of  London  as  sad?  Sad!  It  was  so 
gay  as  to  pull  at  your  very  heart;  so  full  of  Hg^t  and  gaiety 
and  beauty  that  it  hurt  and  cut  at  you.  Hurt  and  cut  fa. 
deeper  when  you  found  that  you  didn't  want  its  gaiety  and 
beauty  than  when  you  wanted  them,  and  could  not  have 
them.  That  seemed  queer.  .  .  . 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  d'you  know  I  could  of  seen  what  you 
wrote  on  the  paper  as  easy  as  nothing!  " 

"  You  want  to  know  what  it  was?  Well,  I  want  to 
enjoy  myself,  Isabella,  to  put  on  pntty  frocks,  and  drive  in 
taxis,  and  go  to  the  play — " 

"  Like  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  we  saw  this  evening?  " 

"  Yes,  like  them.  So  I  wired  to  Miss  Forsythe,  who  is 
coming  back  to  London  ia  a  day  <x  two,  to  know  if  I  could 
stay  with  her  and  have  a  lovely  time.  Oh,  such  a  time  I'll 
have,  Isabella,  flowers  and  music  and  fun!  I'm  g(»ng  to 
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enjoy  myself.  Do  you  hear?  To  enjoy  myself !  It's  such 
a  long  time  since  I've  had  a  good  time,  isn't  it,  Isabella? 
Oh,  such  a  gay  time  it  will  be!  .  .  ." 

"  Here's  the  man  with  the  tickets.  May  /  pay?  Oh, 
give  me  the  money,  and  let  me  take  the  tickets.  Miss 
Hamilton." 

As  they  neared  the  Prince's  Road,  Isabella's  sharp  little 
voice  asked  a  question.  "  If  you're  going  to  have  such  a 
lovely  time,  Miss  Hamilton,  why  d'you  look  so  miserable 
about  it?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


^NNE  did  her  best.  She  gave  Philippa  all  she  could: 
/  \  she  thought  out  the  week,  and  the  week's  amuse- 
±  Vments  very  carefully.  She  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  get  together  interesting  people  for  her  to  meet. 
Philippa  was  very  grateful:  she  insisted  on  her  gratitude, 
and  at  that  Anne  sighed.  She  took  her  week's  gaiety  with 
a  characteristic  thoroughness;  she  missed  nothing,  cut 
nothing  short.  She  met  Harry  St.  Orme  again,  and  thought 
he  was  like  a  lady  novelist's  hero,  or  rather,  like  what  one 
means  when  one  uses  that  phrase,  which  hardly  appUes 
nowadays.  He  said:  '  You  ran  away  from  me.'  She 
thought  amusedly  how  surprised  he  would  be  if  he  could 
know  that  he  was  speaking  literal  truth.  She  looked  back 
on  herself,  and  marvelled.  She  knew  now  ^hat,  had  he 
made  love  to  her  all  day  long,  she  would  never  have  cared 
for  him.  He  did  not  make  love  to  her  now.  Aniw  said 
afterwards: 

"  Did  Harry  make  love  to  you?  " 

"  No." 

Anne  frowned. 
Philippa  smiled. 

"They're  unruly,  aren't  they,  Anne?   All  of  them." 
Anne  said  curtly. 

"  Don  Juan  himself  couldn't  l  -t  with  a  pretty  frock 
draped  round  a  Sphinx." 
It  amused  Philippa. 

"I'm  gettuig  quite  interesting  evidently." 
"  We're  going  to  see  Marie  Tempest  to-ni|^t.  You  like 
her." 

"I  adore  her.  I  shall  love  it." 
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"  And  supper  at  the  Savoy  afterwards."  Anne  watched 
her. 

"DeUg^tful!" 

"  A  box,"  Anne  said,  and  still  watched  her. 

"  It  will  be  like  that  other  night — do  you  remember? — 
when  we  had  a  box  at  the  Lyric.  You  and  I  and  Michael 
and  Nixman  Ford." 

"  I  suppose  you're  the  result  of  your  mother's  and 
father's  temperaments  with  your  own  strong  originahty 
and  civilisaticm  covering  it  all,"  Anne  said. 

PhiUppa  quoted  frivolously: 

"  '  Which  is  pretty  but  I  don't  know  what  it  means.'  " 

In  the  box  that  night  her  mind  went  back  with  tiring 
persistency  to  that  other  night.  As  on  that  night  she  had 
searched  the  stalls  in  dread  of  meeting  Dick's  eyes,  now  she 
searched — searched  for  Michael. 

The  man  beside  her  was  an  interesting  man:  this  fact 
she  repeated  to  herself  many  times.  The  other  fact  of 
which  she  kept  reminding  herself  was  that  Marie  Tempest 
was  wonderful.  She  managed,  with  these  two  facts,  to 
bend  her  mind  to  the  stage,  and,  in  the  intervals,  to  the 
great  author  beside  her,  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

Between  the  second  and  third  acts  the  author  said 
smiling:  "  The  hero's  funking  the  consequences!  " 

PhiUppa  jumped:  a  voice  roared  in  her  ears — ^not  this 
man's  voice—Brent's:  '  A  man  who'd  do  a  big  thing  like 
that  would  never  shirk  the  consequences.' 

For  a  while  that  sentence  clamoured  over  and  over 
again:  she  sat,  pale  and  still,  waiting  for  what  she  wanted: 
it  came,  not  roaring,  not  clamouring,  clear  and  quiet:  '  A 
thing  like  that  is  apt  to  wash  the  subtleties  away.  Ever 
noticed  the  million  httle  curls  and  lines  a  rippling  outgoing 
tide  leav  js  on  the  sand?  Let  ',iie  wind  freshen  a  bit — one 
big  wave  comes  in,  goes  out— you'll  find  all  those  intricate 
Utile  patterns,  all  the  tide  mada  g(XM.  and  a  dean  wash  of 
sand  left.' 

She  remembered  every  word.   It  was  true.   It  was 
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what  had  happened  to  her.  Her  mother's  dying  words, 
her  own  fear  of  love,  her  longing  for  happiness,  her  father's 
death,  her  friendship  with  Dick,  her  fleeing  from  Harry  St. 
Orme,  those  and  all  other  things  were  the  million  little 
curls  and  lines — the  tide  marks — and  her  love  for  Michael 
was  the  big  wave.  .  .  .  Only  the  clean  wash  of  sand  felt 
bare  and  lonely:  it  was  necessary  to  begin  to  try  to  make 
fresh  patterns.  .  .  .  Presently  her  thought  was:  "  The 
man  who  said  those  things  is  a  scoundrel.  That  is  queer." 
And  again: 

'  A  big  thing ' — yes — ^but  this  was,  in  that  sense,  so 
little  a  thing,  so  mean.  ...  '  If  a  sin's  worth  doing — a 
big  enough  thing— he  wouldn't  look  back  '—but  this  was 
so  pitiably  little.  .  .  . 

And  the  man  who  had  said  these  things  was  a 
scoundrel.  .  .  . 

Norman  Ford  joined  them  at  supper.  Philippa  ate, 
waiting  for  him  to  mention  Brent.  He  had  got  to  straw- 
berries and  cream  before  it  came:  "  Haven't  had  sapper 
here  for  ages.  I  believe  the  last  time  was  with  you  two, 
and — ^what's  his  name — ^Brent.  Haven't  seen  anything  of 
Brent  for  a  long  while.   Know  where  he  is,  Anne?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"  He  was  writing  a  book,  wasn't  he?  Interesting  chap. 
I  always  feel  he  might  do  something  big.  Do  you  feel  that. 
Miss  Hamilton?  " 

"  Bad  or  good?  " 

"  Oh,  well— either— I  think  that's  immaterial.  These 
strawberries  are  deUcious.  Anne,  how  are  your  strawberry 
beds  coming  on  down  in  Sussex?  " 

Phihppa  ate  strawberries:  her  thought,  hammering, 
was:  '  It  wasn't  anything  big,  it  was  small— horribly  small 
and  petty  and  mean.  That's  the  sort  he  is.  Not  big. 
Little.  Cruel  and  Uttle.  Not  big.' 

On  the  fourth  day  Anne  said  gently: 

"  Would  you  like  a  rest?    You  look  tired." 

"  Our  concert  this  afternoon  will  rest  me." 
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"  I  mean — give  this  up?  " 
Philippa  was  startled. 

"  But — but  why,  Anne?  I've  had  such  a  lovely  time. 
You've  been  so  awfully — " 

"Yes."  Anne  said.  "  Well,  we'll  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 

week." 

Philippa  was  wistful,  hurt. 

"  I'm  a  little  tired,  that's  aU.  It's  been  so  lovely.  I 
think  I'm  a  little  out  of  practice  for  so  much  gaiety,  Uiat's 

aU." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that's  all." 

Once  she  asked  her  if  she  knew  what  had  become  of 
Dick  :  she  had  written  and  received  no  answer.  Philippa 
told  her  that  the  last  she  had  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was 
returning  at  once  to  Paris. 

"  Poor  boy,"  Anne  said  thoughtfully. 

And  once  Philippa  went  to  her  at  night  to  her  bedroom, 

"  Anne,  am  I  being  horrid  to  you?  You've  done  so 
much — made  »ich  a  difiCerence  in  my  life — " 

"  Don't  worry,  child." 

Philippa  stood,  her  arms  himg  limp  at  her  sides. 
"  <\nne.  I  will  tell  you  everything  you  want  to  know." 
"  I  want  to  know  nothing,  Phil.  Not  yet.  Only  this — 
do  you  wish  I  had  never  introduced  Michael  to  ycm?  " 

"  No.  Anne." 

Philippa  went  back  to  bed. 

One  day  she  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Smith:  ber  chief 
reason  for  writing  was  that  she  wanted  to  know  if  Miss 
Hamilton  could  remember  selling  a  hat  to  Mrs.  Williamson, 
and  if  so.  could  she  trim  another  the  same,  because  Mrs. 
VfMasiaoa  wanted  another  to  send  to  her  sitter,  and 
wished  it  to  be  trimmed  by  the  French  young  lady,  so  that 
she  could  mention  it  when  she  sent  the  hat.  Mrs.  Smith 
told  her  all  the  news.  The  baby  was  rather  poorly,  but 
didn't  cry  much.  Lilian  had  been  piddng  again,  especially 
at  the  pickles.  Things  were  going  pretty  well,  a  little 
French  to  brighten  things  up  would  do  no  hann.  They  all 
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missed  her  very  much,  and  Isabella  wanted  to  know  how 
many  ices  she  had  had.  But  she  was  very  glad  she  was 
having  a  holiday,  as  she  had  looked  tired  lately  with  work- 
ing too  hard.    And  she  remained  her's  turly,  Martha  Smith. 

Philippa  wondered  why  people  like  Mrs.  Smith  always 
wrote  turly  for  truly:  she  said  it  to  Anne  at  breakfast. 

Anne  asked  her: 

"  Are  you  f  oing  back  to  them?  " 
"  Yes,  Anne." 

Her  mind  was  reiterating  '  You  look  tired  lately  with 
working  too  hard.'  She  realised  that  that  sentence  and 
what  it  stood  for  to  her  was  a  good  deal  responsible  for  her 
wish  to  stay  at  the  shabby  little  milliner's  in  Prince's  Street. 
•  With  working  too  hard.'  Oh.  the  blessed  relief  of  the 
matter-of-fact  reason!  Never  a  question  asked,  never  a 
question  looked.  She  had  come  back  to  them  evidently 
having  had  a  bad  time:  presumably  she  was  discussed 
occasionally  amongst  themselves,  but  for  that  she  cared 
not  at  all.  And  now  her  pallor,  her  weariness  were  put 
down  to  overworking.  They  were  so  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  in  Prince's  Street !  Most  of  the  women  were  pale  and 
tired  on  week  days. 

Her  eyes  roved  over  the  charming  breakfast  table:  it 
seemed  to  her  overstrained  nerves  that  the  very  kettle  was 
fussily  wanting  to  know  what  ailed  her.  Silver  and  delicate 
china,  fruit  and  flowers.  .  .  .   And  in  Prince's  Street.  .  .  . 

People  here  were  so  kind:  "  Are  you  looking  for  some 
one.  Miss  Hamilton?  "  "  Are  you  tired?  "  "  Do  you  feel 
faint?  "  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  boring  you."  "  Shall  we  go, 
there's  no  need  to  wait  for  the  end."  And:  "Are  you  look- 
ing for  someone,  Miss  Hamilton?"  Discouraging.  Why 
wouldn't  they  let  her  beUeve  for  a  Uttle  while  that  she  was 
enjoying  it  all?  She  wanted  to  enjoy  it!  To  have  lost  the 
power  of  it—  And  the  ingratitude  to  Anne.  .  .  . 

"  Anne,.  I  fe«'l  3  bea'^t  to  you!  " 

"  There's  no  need,  child.  You've  got  to  work  through 
yoor  own  way.   It  wcraldn't  be  mine,  but  no  one  can  judge 
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for  another.  It's  best  to  follow  your  instinct.  You're  not 
the  sort  to  go  under.  I  can't  help  you.  For  one  thing, 

I'm  too  bewildered.  I'v*^  known  Mike  a  good  many  years. 
I  knew  he  was — well  a  he  was  younger  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  n  :.  ■  wild.  But  this — ^he  must  be  a 
cad." 

The  ugly  little  word  seemed  to  echo  round  the  charming 
room,  out  of  place  there,  spoken  as  Anne  had  spoken  it. 
Anne  went  on: 

"  You've  got  to  keep  that  before  you,  Phil.  If  I  meet 
Mike  now  I  shall  cut  liim.  You've  got  to  remember  that 
that's  the  sort  of  man  he  is.   Unspeakable.   A  cad.   A — " 

"  Scoundrel,"  Philippa  put  in  in  a  curious  mechanical 
sort  of  way. 

Anne  looked  at  her. 

"  You're  sure,  Phil?  Quite  sure  there  could  be  no 
mistake?  " 

"  I've  told  you — he  said  so  himself." 
"  Well.  then,  he's  a—" 
"  I  shan't  forget,  Anne." 

And  it  struck  Anne  as  curious  that  she  should  have 
been  made  to  feel  foolish,  a  little  impertinent,  by  Philippa. 

"  You've  been  so  good  to  me,  Anne —  You've  meivnt 
so  much.  I've  always  wanted  to  do  something  for  you. 
You  do  things  for  me,  you're  always  doing  things  for 
me.  .  .  ." 

And  again,  presently: 

"  I  help  them,  Anne.  I'm  needed  there.  Things  are 
a  little  better  with  them,  but  still  bad.   I  want  you  to 

understand.  I'm  of  some  use  there.  It's  bare  life,  and 
I'm  always  tired.  Not  this  sort  of  tired  that  keeps  one 
awake  through  the  night.  They  don't  notice,  or  ask  things. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  they  do  notice,  does  it?   I  want  you 

to  understand — " 

"  I  think  I  understand.  Phil-" 

"  When  I  went  back  to  them,  they  were  horribly  hard 
up.  They  didn't  know  I'd  be  anything  but  an  extra  ex- 
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pensc.  And  there  was  the  baby  coming  soon.  But  they 
took  me  in,  Anne — Mrs.  Smith  was  fierce  about  it.  I  heard 
her.  They  never  asked  a  question.  It's — it's  like  being 
alone  and  free,  without  the  soHtviness  and  the  time  to 
think.  I  do  want  you  to  understand,  Anne."  And  Anne 
said: 

"  I  do  understand.  Philippa.  It  wouldn't  be  my  way. 
But  you  have  spoken  to  me  of  your  mother— Yes,  I  think 
I  understand." 


CHAPTER  XXX 


PHILIPPA  saw  Dick  next  from  the  heights  of  the 
Upper  Circle  at  Wyndham's  theatre.  She  wondered 
amusedly  what  his  sensations  would  be  should  he 
look  up  and  see  her  sitting  beside  Blrs.  Smith  in  her  btae 
Sunday  Jt«88  with  the  neck  turned  in  for  the  occasion. 
Their  hats  were  neatly  bestowed  beneath  their  chairs,  their 
coats  rested  on  the  backs  of  their  seats,  Arthur  held  a  large 
paper  bag  of  cheap  chocolates  and  carameb.  Mrs.  Smith 
sat  very  stiff  and  spoke  in  whispers;  she  studied  the  peoj^e 
round  her  and  whispered  uneasily  to  Phihppa  that  she  did 
hope  she  wasn't  over-dressed.   PhiUppa,  her  eye  on  Dick, 
assured  her  she  was  not:  Dick  was  laughing.  ...  It 
was  all  very  well,  but  the  girl  next  to  Arthur  had  on  an 
ordinary'  cotton  blouse,  and  the  one  next  to  her  a  silk  blouse 
with  a  high  neck,  and  the  girl  behind  Philippa.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Smith,  uneasy,  was  tucking  in  her  chin  in  an  endeavour  to 
see  how  much  neck  she  had  left  exposed.   "  I  do  hope  my 
dress  isn't  too  low,  Miss  Hamilton."   Philippa,  looking  at 
the  extremely  modest  opening  at  the  throat,  reassured  her. 
Dick  was  sketching  on  his  programnje :  she  wished  she  could 
see  what  he  was  drawing. 

"  I  always  disapprove  of  very  low  dresses,"  Mrs.  Sm'th 
was  whispering.  A  girl  came  in,  and  taking  off  her  cloak, 
showed  bare  shoulders:  Mrs.  Smith  nniled,  r'ieved,  and  her 
mind  reverted  to  her  baby:  she  wond>.'.»;d  mieasily  to 
Arthur  how  baby  was  getting  on. 

"  You've  said  that  twice  aheady,  Martha,"  Arthur 
responded.  His  voice  was  cold:  with  the  providing  of  the 
ticket^,  he  had  developed  a  certain  autocracy  of  manner,  a 
somewhat  alarming  and  deferential  chivahy.  The  curtain 
went  up,  and  Mrs.  Smith  subsided  into  silence.  When  the 
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conversation  on  the  stage  was  beyond  her  comprehension 
she  wondered,  in  a  whisper,  how  baby  was  getting  on.  In 
the  interval  she  related  how  little  Annie  Higgins  had  oace 
egged  her  youn^  man  on,  till  he  had  leant  forward — it  was 
at  a  theatre,  of  course — and  asked  a  young  lady  whose 
elaborately  and  enormously  dressed  head  obstructed  Annie's 
view,  if  she  would  mind  removing  some  of  her  hair.  To  this 
Arthur  remarked  freezingly  that  he  considered  it  .i  very 
ungentlenianly  thing  to  do.  Mrs.  Smith  wondered  how 
baby  was  getting  on,  and  Philippa  to  stop  his  dignii^d 
rejoinder  hastily  asked  Arthur  for  a  chocolate. 

Philippa  watched  Dick,  and  she  watched  the  girl  beside 
him:  she  was  annoyed  when  anything  intervened  to  pre- 
vent her  seeing  them.  She  knew  the  tall  fair  girl  with  the 
beautiful  hair  and  soft  white  shoulders  was  Enid  Hewitt- 
son.  Dick  looked  very  good-looking,  and  his  manner  to 
her  was  charming.  .  .  .  She  watched  them  thoughtfully, 
sitting  up  there  in  the  Upper  Circle  beside  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Staring  down  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  stalls. 
Arthur,  well,  it's  where  she  ought  to  be,  properly  speaking." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  very  comfortable  here.  Miss  Hamilton, 
do  you  find  your  seat  quite  comfortaUe?  Or  don't  yoo 
wish  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  play?  "  Eulogies  of  the 
Upper  Circle,  more  consuming  of  chocolates — it  wai  very 
amusing,  she  thought. 

After^he  second  act  Mrs.  Smith  rose  to  enthusiann. 

"  To  see  him  so  quiet!  His  wife  telling  him  she  loves 
the  other  chap  and  all,  and  him  just  standing  there.  .  . 
Oh,  wasn't  he  splendid?  That's  why  I  hke  a  gentleman. 
Arthur  now  he  couldn't  stand  there  like  that.  .  .  .  Yet 
you  know  he's  feeling  it.  Oh,  the  poor  young  gentleman! 
I  do  like  their  quiet  ways.  That  Mr.  Brent  now,  that's  just 
how  he'd  behave,  he's  that  sort.  .  .  .   Wonderful,  I  call  it." 

Enid  Hewittson  was  yawning:  it  interested  Philippa. 
The  play  was  a  good  one,  the  acting  splendid.  Wasn't  she 
interested?  And  wasn't  she  interested  in  Dick?  She  was 
looking  about  her,  she  had  a  lovely  pink  cheek.   Was  Dick 
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goiner  to  marry  her?  ..."  Arthur  now,  he'd  be  hopping 

about,  shouting  and  going  on — " 

"  You  may  be  my  wife,  Martha,  but  you  aren't  always 
correct  in  your  judgment  of  my  duracter." 

"  That  girl  along  there — next  to  the  lady  with  grey 
liair— see  her,  Miss  Hamilton?  She's  got  a  hook  off  her 
blouse  at  the  back.  I  saw  it  when  she  leant  forward. 
I'ntidy,  it  looks  so  bad,  doesn't  it?   In  the  evening." 

"  It  may  have  burst  off  a  minute  ago,"  Arthur  saM,  Mrith 
liis  repressive  gallantry. 

Dick  was  speaking  to  the  girl  beside  him,  she  glanced 
along  their  row  of  stalls,  and  her  cheek  curved  in  a  anile. 
Philippa's  eye  wandered  in  search  of  the  person  about  whom 
Dick  had  said  something  funny.  She  was  sure  he  had  said 
something  funny  about  someone.  Was  it  the  okl  gentle- 
man like  a  parrot?  Or  the  lady  in  spangles?  Or  perhaps 
the  young  man  with  the  long  hair? .  .  . 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  is  my  hair  tidy?  I'll  pretend  to  be 
looking  down  into  the  thratre,  and  you  tell  me  if  it's  all 
rifiht  at  the  back." 

"Sure?  .And  the  lace  in  my  neck?  Sure  my  dress 
hasn't  come  out  at  the  back  of  my  neck?  I  alwa5rs  feel  un- 
easy with  such  a  tot  of  eyes  behind  yoar  back.  "That  safety 
pin  don't  show,  does  it?  The  one  where  I  pinned  my  dress 
in  at  the  neck— there,  at  the  back?  Thank  you."  The 
curtain  went  up  on  the  third  act.  "  Wish  the  husband 
never  went  off  the  stage,"  Mrs.  Smith  gnirabled.  "I 
wonder  how  baby's  getting  on." 

"  The  identical  s.une  as  he  was  five  minutes  ago,  Martha. 
Can't  you  keep  quiet?  I  did  think  you  knew  how  to  be- 
have yourself." 

"  Here  he  comes!   Hush,  Arthur!  " 

PhiUppa  remembered  some  words  of  Dick's:  '  There's 
something  so  decorative  about  them — charming— just  to 
look  at  them  rests  me.' 

She  was  like  that— this  girl.  Philippa  brooded  above 
them,  deep  in  thought.  .  .  . 
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"  Miss  Hamilton,  I— I'm  going  to  c-cry,  I  m-make 
such  a  dreadful  noise!  It's  that  hufr-husbwid  and  his  quiet 
ways!   The  hussy — !  " 

"  It  may  come  all  right.  Mn.  Smith.  Thmk  that  it's 

coming  all  right." 

The  K'iri  on  Phihppa's  other  side  sniffed,  an  kept 
jMtting  her  hair. 

"  G-give  me  a  caramel,  Arthur— that  may  s-stop  it  ' 

The  young  man  with  the  pirl  pulled  his  collar  up,  and 
told  the  girl  not  to  be  silly  and  get  upset,  it  wasn't  real,  it 
was  only  acting. 

People  all  rotind  them  hissed  loudly  ond  said  '  Hush! ' 

Philippa'sattrntioii  was  drawn  t.  the  stage:  the  husband 
was  standing  quietly  by  the  mantelslxelf.  She  found  herself 
wistung  wildly  that  he  would  shout  at  his  wife,  storm,  do 
anything  but  keep  quiet :  she  dreaded  the  outbreak  of  Mrs. 
Sinii  h"^  emotion.  She  had  hearH  it  once  over  the  dea.n  of  a 
cat.  The  husband  stood  there  qu  •  quietly,  he  was  hghting 
a  cigarette.  .  .  Aw  ful  choking  urgles  burst  from  Mrs. 
Smith.  "It's  the— caramel— teeth  stuck— makes  it— 
w-worse — "  .  vo  -e  liehind  said:  'Hush,  oh,  hush!' 
Mrs.  Smith  gasped  and  choked  into  her  handkerchief.  The 
girl  on  Philippa's  other  side  was  breathuig  loudly.  Arthur 
sat  squeezing  the  bag  of  chocolates  and  caramels  flat  be- 
tween his  hands.  The  curtain  went  down :  everyone  began 
to  grope  for  hats  and  coats:  the  yoxmg  man  said  to  the  girl. 
"  Little  goose,  it  isn't  real  I " 

Mrs.  Smith  dropped  a  flatf^ned  caramel  beneath  her  chair 
an^l  wifXid  her  eyes.  "  Well,  I  did  enjoy  that.  I  wonder 
how  baby's  getting  on,"  she  said. 

Brushing  out  her  hah-  that  night  Philippa  was  consdoas 
of  a  sharp  resentment :  the  play  had  lieen  so  >?(  '<xl.  the  acting 
so  v.'onderful.  Why  hadn't  she  wept?  Or  rather,  why 
hadn't  she  wanted  to  weep? 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


PHILIPPA  had  wondered,  half-way  through  the  hot 
afternoon,  why  she  had  brought  them  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  beautiful  lioness  had 
looked  back  at  her.  wondering  too,  she  thought.  Just  after 
that  Isabella  tugged  at  her  arm. 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  there's  a  gentleman  drawing  the 
leopards.    May  we  go  and  look?  " 

"No.    You  can  look  when  we  pass." 
"  Everyone  else  is  stopping  to  look,"  Gladys  objected. 
"  Grown-up  people  too!  "   Philippa  turned  from  her  con- 
templation of  the  lioness,  and  looked  down  the  lion  house. 
At  first  she  saw  no  artist,  then  the  pcDjile  moving  and 
MvMing,  she  saw  a  back  in  grey  flannels,  a  profile  now  and 
xin  turning  towards  tin  leopard's  csige.   It  was  <Mily  a 
ek  since  she  had  seen  'um  at  Wyndham's:  now  he  was 
jvere.   She  wondertri  if  he  were  alone.    She  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully. 

"  Let's  go  on  now.  and  then  we  can  have  a  look,"  Isabella 

said. 

Philippa  V  ...t  swiftly  down  the  house.    "Dick."  she 

He  looked  up  from  his  sketch  book,  and  dropped  his 
r>encil.  Gladys  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  "Thanks," 
iie  sai '.    She  giggled  and  nudged  Isabella. 

"An-  you  sketching  the  leopard?"  Philippa  asked. 
"  May  I  li  ok?   Is  it  for  a  picture?  " 

"  Yes;  an  allegorical  thing — stupid  sort  of  thing. 
Rotten  sketches.    He's  rather  fine,  isn't  he?  " 

'  SplendW." 

She  looked  at  his  sketches  in  silence;  animals  were  not 
his  strong  point.  He  gave  a  little  laugh. 
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"  It's  rather  refreshing  to  meet  you  again,  Phil.  Why 
don't  you  say— 'Oh,  delightful!    Charming.  Sweetly 

pretty!'" 

She  smiled  gravely. 

"  We're  bothering  you.   Only  I  should  Uke  to  see  you 
again,  Dick." 
He  flushed. 

"  \  can't  do  anything  more  to-day.    I'll  come  with  you 
now,  if  I  may.    Are  those  beastly  kids  with  you?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  can't  stand 
them,  especially  the  one  with  the  greasy  curls." 

"  There  are  some  friends  of  theirs  here.  We'll  find  them, 
and  hand  them  over." 

"  All  right,  only—"  he  hesitated.  "  I  mean,  will  it 
look  bad-  -for  you?  " 

She  looked  at  him  surprised. 

"Bad?  Really,  Dick.  I  don't  see  that  we  need  worry 

about  what  they  may  think."  She  added :  "  What  a  queer 
thing  for  you  to  think  of.  You  have  altered,  haven't  you? " 

He  answered  with  a  curious  bitterness.  "  No,  not  a 
bit!  " 

To  Gladys  and  Isabella  she  said : 

"  I  want  to  find  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Johnny  and  Dorothy. 
We  saw  them  last  by  the  bears,  didn't  we?  " 

"  Yes,"  Isabella  said  mournfully. 

"  What  for?  "  asked  Gladys  sharply. 

"  To  hand  you  two  over  to  them." 

"  I'd  rather  stay  with  you,  thank  you,"  Gladys  was  pert. 
"  We'll  walk  in  front  if  you'd  rather.  Miss  HamUton." 

A  fierce  whisper  from  Isabella. 

"  If  you  don't  be  quiet  I'll  teU  I   You  know." 

The  Higgins  were  no  longer  by  the  bears:  the  party 
walked  about,  searching :  they  were  very  silent. 

"  What  horrible  legs  that  biggest  girl  has,"  Dick  said 
fretfully  once. 

And  presently  he  said: 
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"  Look  here,  I'll  give  anyone  a  shilling  who  finds  those 
Higgs.  Go  and  look.   We'U  wait  here." 

"  Higgins,"  Isabella  said  shyly. 

"  Will  you  give  it  us  turn  7  To  spe  nd  here?  "  Gladys 
aslred. 

"Yes.   Cut  along." 

Philippa  watched  them  go  doubtfully,  but  did  not 

speak. 

"  Let's  sit  here  and  watch  the  dear  effielants  go  by," 
Dick  said  heavily. 

They  sat  in  silence  watching  the  elephants  pod  slowly 
past  them. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  thought  I  was  unkind  that  day  you  came 
to  Prince's  Street,"  she  said. 

Dick  pulled  the  elastic  on  his  sketch  book. 

"  You  weren't  unkind,  not  more  than  I  deserved,"  he 
said  moodily. 

She  glanced  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"  I'd  Hke  to  be  friends  still  " 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"  Impoflsible,  I'm  afraid,  Phil,  in  that  hat  and  frock!  " 
She  looked  at  him  surprised. 
"  How  do  you  mean?  " 

For  the  first  time  he  turned  his  eyes  ot.  hers,  and  met  her 
gaze  fully:  his  expressbn  was  miserable,  rueful.  "  I'm 
going  to  marry  Enid  Hewittson." 

"Oh!  oh.  I'm  so  glad,  Dick." 

She  sat  silent,  her  brows  drawn  in  thought. 

Dkk  banged  his  knee  restlessly  with  his  sketch  book: 
a  passing  elephant  stretched  oat  his  trunk  and  tried  to  take 
it  from  him. 

"  I'd  let  you  have  it,  old  chap,  it's  vyorth  nothing,  but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  give  you  indigestion." 

Gladys  stood  before  them  breathless. 

"I  found  Ihem!  Isabella  said  she  did,  but  Vmsnre 
I  called  out  first.  They're  down  there.  We're  going  to 
buy  siNae  food  fw  the  animals." 
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Dick  handed  her  a  shilling. 

"  I  hope  I'll  never  see  those  legs  again,"  he  lud. 

"  It's  the  high  boots,"  Riiappa  said  pefiuiictorily. 

"  The  fat  calves." 

Another  elephant  went  past.   Philippa  rose. 

"  I  love  elei^ants,  but  they  make  me  sad.  It's  the 

mfinite  condescending  patience  of  them,  I  think." 

"  Come  and  have  some  tea." 

She  poured  out  tea  for  him,  thinking  how  queer  it  was, 
and  on  that  she  spoke. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  about  it,  Dkk?  " 

"  About  what?  " 
"  Your  engagement." 

"Of  course.   Well,  she's  too  good  f<Mr  me— that,  of 

course.    We're  to  be  married  in  the  autumn,  I  think. 
The  people  who  rent  my  place  have  got  to  turn  out.  My 
father-in-law  is  going  to  give  her  enough  for  us  to  be  able 
to  live  there  again — " 
"  That's  good." 

"I'm  fond  of  the  place.  Enid's  made  for  it.  She'll  look 
after  the  tenants  and  all  that.  Picture  me  growing  fat 
and  stoek,  very  prosperous  looking,  in  inunaculate  dotbn, 
taking  round  the  plate  in  church,  Phil." 

She  looked  startled. 

"I've  heard  that— you've  said  it  before."  She  feU 
silent,  remembering  their  walk  in  the  rain,  his  bitterness  at 

his  own  prognostication. 

"  Have  I?  Very  Ukely.  I've  always  known  it  would 
be  how  I  should  end." 

She  stared  out  over  the  grass  to  where  in  his  open-air 
cage  a  lion  glared  out.    A  cage.    Would  Dick  l)e  in  a  cage? 

"  You've  walked  in  of  your  own  free  will,"  she  said 
gravely. 

His  eyes  had  followed  hers,  his  brain  her  thought. 

"  And  that  poor  chap  didn't.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  that. 
I'm  not  asking  for  pity.  I  should  be  a  cad  to  do  that. 
Enki's  the  best  girl  in  the  world.   I  feel  ratter  cheap,  that's 
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aU.  Wxw  a  piece  of  this  speckled  cake,  Phil."  Presently 
he  said  abruptly: 

"  I've  never  undet^ood  this  business  about  Ifike — and 
you." 

"  Who  toW  you?  " 

"  My  godfather— old  Camiford." 

She  nodded,  and  crumbled  her  cake  for  the  sparrows. 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  I  hate  it.  He  must 
be  such  a  rottra  cad.  It's  not  the  sort  oi  thing  any  man 
does — even  the  wrong  'uns." 

' '  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  either,  Dick,  so  we  won't, 
wiUwe?  " 

"  I'm  sorry.   Of  course  not.   Poor  little  girl." 

He  pushed  his  plate  and  cup  aside  impatiently,  suddenly 
spread  out  his  arms  on  the  marble  top  of  the  table,  dropped 
his  face  towards  them,  then  jerked  it  up  with  a  quick  look 
round  at  the  other  tables,  mostly  occupied  by  family  parties, 
eating  as  much  as  they  could  for  a  shilling  a  head. 

"  Let's  get  out  of  this,  Phil,  i— I  can't  stand  it.  Those 
fools  of  people  all  eating." 

His  blue  eyes  met  hers,  beseedm^;,  hurt:  a  pang  shot 
through  her  heart. 

"  We'll  go  somewhere  quiet,"  she  said  gently. 

Walking  behind  an  elephant  she  said: 

"  Aren't  we  pigmies?   Are  our  troubles  pigmy,  too?  " 

"  When  are  you  going  to  find  somewhere  quiet?" 

"  There's  a  seat  behind  the  mountain  goats.  Hardly 
anyone  comes  round  there." 

"  I  hate  those  goats,  they  make  such  sneering  faces 
at  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  There's  something  about 
you.  You'd  never  have  cared  for  me,  if  I'd  come  straight 
to  you,  and  asked  you  to  marry  me,  after  you  left  Mikcr." 

"  No." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  My  God,  if  I  weren't  sure  of  that, 
I'd  cut  my  throat !    I'm  not  in  love  with  you,  Phil — " 

"  Dick,  don't  say  tUngs  you'U  be  wony  fot  aftnwards. 
You  are  m  kve  with  Enid  Hevritt^." 
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"  I  know.  I  am.  The  sort  of  love  for  marrying.  We 
shall  be  happy.  But  I've  got  to  talk  this  once.  You  won't 

be  shocked." 

They  had  reached  the  seat  behind  the  mountain  goats' 
cage:  slie  sat  down,  looking  at  a  goat. 

"  Isn't  it  just  like  some  people?  CoH,  meering,  superior 
— that's  the  sort  I'm  going  to  live  amongst,  Phil — goat 
people.  Deadly  respectable.  You'd  know  a  mountain 
goat's  respectable,  they  couldn't  be  anything  else." 

He  picked  up  a  ckxl  of  earth  and  threw  it  at  a  staring 
goat :  it  whizzed  past  its  head,  within  an  inch  of  it,  but  the 
goat  stood  haughti.y  immovable. 

"  The  cahn  repose  of  a  Vere  de  Vera.  Phil,  what  did 
you  think  of  my  not  writing  at  once?  And  then  writing 
as  I  did?" 

"  That  you  were  full  of  other  interests,  and  had  got  over 
your  fancied  love  for  me." 

"  Gad,  you  know  how  to  hit  out  straight.  Well,  you 
were  wrong.  I  was  much  more  caddish  than  that."  He 
paused,  balanced  his  sketch  book  on  two  fingers,  and  said 
in  a  more  deliberate  voice : 

"  I  was  afraid  of  what  people  woukl  say  if  I  married 
you." 

Her  voice,  answering,  was  faintly  amused. 
"But  there  never  could  have  been  any  question  of 
marriage." 

"  No.  But  I  didn't  know  that  then.  At  any  rate,  I 
wasn't  sure." 

She  was  silent,  watching  the  goats.  He  studied  her  face. 

"  I  thought  it  was  bound  to  come  out  that  you'd  been 
living  with — " 

"  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  Please  don't  go  into 
details." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

His  face  burnt  red :  he  burst  out  : 

"  I  didn't  realise  what  I  was  saying,  Phil.  I  was  so  set 
on  explaining  about  myself.  You  see  what  I  am  .  .  ." 
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"  A  very  foolish  boy,  who  is  trying  hard  to  spoil  things 
for  himself." 

"  I  was  brought  up  respectable,  Phil.  Let  me  tell  you 
that.  My  father  was  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  squire,  and 
my  mother  was  a  little  suburban  doctor's  daughter.  Oh, 
wewoesaciedtohert  Her  Hfe  was  one  mass  of  conventions. 
I  had  it  drummed  into  me.  I  drank  it — ate  it — ^heard  every- 
thing judged  by  what  people  would  say,  what  people  would 
think.  When  the  smash  came — speculations — it  was  the 
horror  of  what  people  would  say  of  my  father's  speculating 
that  killed  her—" 

"  Why  didn't  you  break  away  from  it?  " 

"  She  was  very  sweet,"  he  said.  "  And  perhaps  because 
it  was  in  my  blood.  You  remember  that  night — ^that 
Christmas  Eve  ?  That's  why  I  pretended  to  Mike  that  you 
were  an  actress — ^naughty — I've  always  been  a  bit  of  a  prig. 
Sometimes  I've  wanted  not  to  be,  badly.  I  do  now.  I've 
always  shrunk  fxom  anything  out  of  the  way — " 

' '  You  went  to  ma  looms  in  Westminster,  and  questioned 
the  landlady—" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  didn't.  That  was  Mike.  He  wouldn't  let 
me  tell  you,  he  thought  it  would  hurt  you  to  know  he  knew 
about  that  evening,  and  your  father.  That  was  me  too.  I 
lold  him.  I  was  afraid  he'd  get  spotting  things.  I  blurted 
it  out.  He  was  angry.  He  said  I'd  no  right  to  tell  him. 
Then  he  went  atid  poked  about,  and  found  out  about  your 
father,  and  made  me  write  that  letter  to  you.  That  was 
why  I'd  never  let  you  start  thanking  me." 

She  said  slowly: 

"  That  goat  has  a  lump  on  its  shofider,"  and  shuddered 

from  head  to  foot. 

"  It's  nothing  bad.  How  easily  you're  upset.  You're 
so  fond  of  animals,  but  you  can't  like  mountain  goats!  " 

"  I  wish  you  had  told  me,  Dkk.  It  was  meag  to  let 
ine  think  it  was  you." 

"  I  know.  I  feel  a  beast.  But  Mike  insisted,  and  I 
was  so  jolly  sorry  I'd  blurted  all  that  out  to  him,  although 
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I  did  do  it  for  you,  Phil,  honest.  I  don't  feel  so  beastly 
over  that." 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Michael  did  it.  Michael  went  to  our 
rooms  in  Westminster.  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  wasn't  it, 
Dick?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  worried,  dull  eyes. 
"  Don't  you  feel  well?  We're  in  the  sun  here  now. 
Shall  we  move  on,  Phil?  " 

"You  talk  so  much.   You're  Hke  that  man  who 

babbled—" 

"  I'll  lie  quiet.  I'm  sorry,  Phil.  There's  something 
about  you.  If  you'd  cared  for  me — I  wonder  what  my  hfe 
would  have  been?  Married  to  you — should  I  have  painted 
wonderful  pictures?  Grown  out  of  my  groove — oh,  my 
God,  a  man  would  do  anything  for  you!  Phil!  Phil — " 
his  voice  died  away,  he  stared  at  her  pale  profile,  his  boyish 
face  gone  suddenly  white  and  wretched. 

"I'm  sorry,  Phil,"  he  said.  "  I  dkln't  mean  to  say  it." 

Her  lips  murmured : 

"  It  was  kind  o;  Michael,  wasn't  it?  " 

He  stared  at  her. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  what  I've  been  saying?  "  He 
took  hold  of  her  arm  and  shook  it.  "  Ha^^n't  you  l^rd 
what  I've  been  sajring?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  said  that  Michael  went  and  poked 
about  and  found  out  about  my  father — " 

"Oh,  do  lie  quiet'  " 

"  Yes,  let's  be  quiet.    It's  much  nicer." 

They  sat  on  there  in  the  sunshine,  silent:  some  children 
came  and  offered  bread  to  the  disdainful  goats :  the  spar- 
rows flew  twittering  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  they  dropped. 
The  silence  was  pierced  by  shrieks  and  roars  of  animals,  by 
the  voices  and  laughter  of  children. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  was  just  trying  to  get  up  a  vulgar 
flirtatiuu  with  my  uncle's  wife,"  Dick's  soUen  voice  broke 
the  silence. 

"  What  did  you  say?  " 
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He  repeated  it. 
"  Oh,  no." 

"  What  do  you  think  then?  " 

"  That  you  hked  me,  and  thought  it  was  romantic,  so 
fancied  you  loved  me.  You  always  harped  on  your 
expecting  nothing  of  me  m  return,  you  know."  She 
smiled  faintly.  "Of  course  that  was  to  safeguard  the 
conventions." 

The  colour  leapt  to  his  face,  dyed  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  blazed;  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  Then  he  spoke 

(luUy. 

"  I  suppose — ^it  was." 

The  colour  died  away,  his  eyes  grew  wretched.  She  rose 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  It  was  naughty — enticingly  naughty — without  being 
in  the  least  risky,"  she  said.   "  Poor  old  Dick." 

"  Lord,  I  fancied  myself  in  those  da>8.  I  was  gloriously 
happy.   That's  the  sort  you  are,  Phil." 

They  moved  slowly  away  from  the  goats. 

"  I  saw  her  once  at  Wyndham's  with  you,  Dick,  she 
looked  very  lovely." 

"Did you?   HadshegotonabliMfrock? " 

"  No,  pink." 

"  Oh,  you  should  see  her  in  a  soft  shimmering  blue  and 
gold  thing  she's  got.  Rf»member  how  I  tried  to  paint  you, 
Phil?  Rotten  thing.  No  one  but  Sargent  could  paint  you. 
Phil,  tiiat  day  I  came  to  that  hole  in  Chelsea — I  l  ame  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me.  Then  1  knew  you'd  never  care.  I'd 
known  it  all  along  really." 

"  We  can  be  friends,  can't  we,  Dick?  " 

"  Perhaps — when  you're  eighty — No,  you'll  be  a  fasci" 
nating  old  lady,  Phil." 

But  she  »niled. 

"  In  a  few  wseks,"  she  said. 

He  caught  at  her  hand. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  l)e  friends?  Phil,  with  you  1  see 
myself  clearly :  it's  an  ugly  picture — " 
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She  looked  up  into  his  miserable  boy's  face. 
"  In  a  few  weeks,"  she  repeated  gently. 

"  Phil— O  Phil,  what  a  good  sort  you  are !  Look  here,' 

his  voice  was  hoarse.   "  I'll  be  worth  it— I  will— you'll 
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"  Yes."  she  said.  "IshaUsee.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


HE  baby  was  wailing :  it  had  been  wailing  all  the 
moming;  since  six  o'clock  it  had  been  wailing.  It 


1.  came  to  Philippa,  trinuning  hats  in  the  hot  little 
room  behind  the  shop,  in  a  thin,  continuous  trickle.  She 
drove  her  needle  in  and  out  at  a  furious  rate,  and  with  an 
exhausting  energy :  she  knew  that  the  wail  had  got  on  her 
nerves,  and  she  was  trying  to  defy  them.  Now  and  ag 
a  customer  had  to  In;  served,  but  that  shrill  tric\le  of  sound 
penetrated  to  the  shop :  she  had  no  rest  from  it.  Jnc  in  a 
frenzy  of  pity  for  Mrs.  Smith  she  went  upstairs,  and  e*  adred 
the  room  where  the  baby  cried.  Mrs.  Smith  sat,  wide  lapped, 
the  baby  on  its  stomach  lying  across  her  knees.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  writing  a  letter  with  her  right  hand,  while  she  thumped 
the  baby's  back  with  her  left.  She  looked  np  as  Philippa 
entered.  "  Was  it  Miss  Dickens  c  Miss  Jones  who  bought 
the  red  and  white  hat  yesterday?  The  one  with  the 
cracked  buckle.  I'm  teUing  my  sister  about  it." 
"  Miss  Dickens." 

The  thin  trickle  of  sound  had  swelled,  on  proximity,  to  a 
shrill  howl.  Philippa  stood  shrinking  back  against  the  door, 
her  eyes  on  the  baby's  feebly-reared  head,  as  it  fought  against 
its  defenceless  position. 

"  Is  he  very  bad?  " 

"Eh?  Baby?  Oh,  no,  bless  him.  It's  his  stomach. 
I  had  to  give  him  some  fig  syrup  this  moming.   It'll  scon 

go  off." 

"  Does  he  like  lying  like  that  ?  " 

The  baby  was  protesting  pitifully  with  red,  fiercely- 
creased  face,  and  desperate  waving  arms  and  legs. 

"  I  expect  so,  bless  him." 

"  It's  very  hot,"  Philippa  said.  "  You've  onions  for 
dinner." 
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"Yes    Trish  stew.  Are  you  hungry  already,  Mi« 

Hamilton?  " 
"  No.  oh.  no." 

She  went  slowly  down  the  stairs:  she  felt  suddenly  thai 

almost  she  rnuld  hive  welcomed  the  smell  of  black  beetles, 
so  long  only  as  it  should  dispel  the  onions.  The  trickle  ol 
sound  followed  her.  She  sat  down  in  the  stuffy  little  room ; 
it  was  unl)earably  hot:  she  went  on  trimming  the  hat, 
She  was  trimming;  it  with  red  roses;  suddenly  a  memory  ol 
the  red  bush  roses  in  her  old  Cornish  home  came  to  her; 
unconsciously  she  raised  a  rose  to  her  face,  then  flung  it 
down  and  got  up,  and  stood,  her  hands  over  her  ears. 
Through  her  fingers,  the  thin  trickle  of  sound  pierced,  on  and 
on.  .  .  .  Or  was  it  only  in  her  own  brain,  fixed  for  ever 
there  ?  She  .  1  ropped  her  hands,  and  hurried  upstairs  again . 

"  Mrs.  Smith.  I  want  to  go  to  Victoria  Station  to  see 
Miss  Forsythe  off!  " 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Hamilton.  I'll  come  down  to  the  shop. 
WiU  you  be  in  time?  " 

"  Yes."  Philippa  was  in  a  lireathtess  hurry:  she  ran  to 
her  room,  put  on  her  hat  hastily. 

When  she  reached  Victoria  she  had  half  an  hour  to  wait 
before  Anne's  train  was  due.  Anne  was  going  down  to  her 
cottage  for  the  week-end.  She  went  nearly  every  week,  and 
Philippa  never  yet  had  (ome  to  see  her  off.  She  had  wanted 
an  excuse  for  her  fleeing  from  that  trickle  of  sound,  wanted 
it  for  herself,  to  help  her  fight  her  nerves.  She  waited  for 
Anne,  walking  up  and  down.  She  remembered  how  once  a 
big  station  had  excited  Iior;  there  had  seemed  such  jiossi- 
bilities  in  it,  tlie  very  noise  of  the  trains,  the  clangings.  the 
luggage .  she  had  delighted  in.  She  looked  and  listened  now 
wistfully,  she  th.  nght ;  "  I  have  grown  very  old." 

Aune's  train  awaited  her:  its  engine  was  <  mitting  the 
most' ear-spHtting  scream;  porters  were  hurrying  along 
with  bags  in  their  hands;  at  oiw  or  two  windows  little 
gnnips  of  people  stooii  talking.  In  two  minutes  the  train 
would  slide  out  of  the  station.   Anne  would  miss  it. 
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A  late  couple  came  hurrying  along  the  {datfonn:  an 
old  lady  and  Brent. 

Philippa  saw  them  coming,  saw  Brent  open  a  dota  and 
help  the  old  lady  in,  saw  him  turn  and  look  out.  .  .  . 

His  eyes  swept  the  platform,  met  hers.  .  .  . 
He  jumped  down,  and  came  towards  her:  she  went  to 
meet  him,  dead  white  and  steady.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his : 
"  1  don't  believe  it,"  she  said. 
"  What  don't  you  Ixilieve?  " 
She  gave  a  little  wavering  smile. 
"  I— don't  know,  but  I  don't." 
"  Good  God!  "  he  said  hoarsely. 

The  guard  whistled :  the  old  lady  was  signalling  franti- 
cally to  Brent.  "I  must  go.  Uuid,  it's  true.  I  must  speak 
to  you.  Back  to-morrow.  Not  that  ghastly  place.  Ccwne 
to  my  sister's-  will  you?  Morrow  .afternoon,"  he  had 
seized  her  hand,  wrung  it. 

The  train  was  sliding  out  of  the  station :  he  leapt  into 
his  carriage:  called  something  out.   She  ran  atongside. 

"What?  What?" 

"  Except  the  dog!  "  He  was  smiling.  "  Boy  beat  the 
dog— I  beat  the  boy!  " 

It  came  floating  back  to  her:  already  a  new  note  in  his 
voice,  in  his  eyes  a  hint  of— what  ?    Was  it  mastery?  Or — 

Her  heart  was  pounding,  all  her  nerves  and  pulses  were 
thudding :  she  heard  the  roar  all  round  her  of  express  trains, 
the  platform  rocked.  ...  She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  long 
seats.  *  Bt)\  l)eat  the  dog— I  beat  the  boy ! '  It  rang  in  her 
.  .irs.  '  Boy  beat  the  dog— I  beat  the  boy! '  She  steadied 
to  a  grave  dissection  of  this:  the  boy,  she  thought,  had  been 
( ruel,  and  not  only  that,  he  had  lied.  He  was  a  wicked  boy. 
And  she  had  been  unjust  and  had  accused— What  was  that 
look  in  his  iace?  .  .  .  The  boy  had  beaten  the  dog.  She  was 
glad.  And  he  had  beaten  the  boy.  She  was  glad  he  had 
done  that  too.  Why  had  he  looked  at  her  Uke  tliat  ?  Why? 
And  that  babbling  voke-^ong  ago— what  had  it  meant? 
.  .  .   The  boy — 
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A  woman  stopped  in  front  of  her  and  spoke.  An  un- 
reasoning, shrinking  terror  seized  her:  this  woman  was 
prying,  striving  to  know  ...  to  know  ... 

"  Can  you  tell  me  which  pkitform  the  i.io  to  Winching- 
ford  goes  from?  " 

Philippa  answered  quietly  that  she  was  sorry  she  did 
not  know.  The  woman  hurried  after  a  porter:  Philippa'j 
thought  now  was:  "  I've  got  to  be  calm." 

It  helped  her  when  the  reaUsation  came  to  her  that  sh< 
could  not  remember  his  sister's  London  address.  This  was 
a  poignant  difficulty  which  needed  much  working  out.  Sh( 
had  seen  it  once  on  an  old  letter  in  his  study— what  was  it 
It  was  a  square— she  remembered  that,  and  it  began  with  i 

B  no,  with  an  S.  And  ouce  he  had  said:  "  Carstair 

has  some  splendid  old  engravings  of  ships  in  his  hous 
in—" 

In  where?   In  what  square?   They  had  been  walkm 
back  from  Tregarra,  from  a  sail— a  glorious  saU  with  a  roug 
sea,  and  a  gale  blowing  up  from  the  west  ...  j 
scoundrel?   She  laughed.    "Feels  good.  eh.  PhiBppa?. 
And  wet  strands  of  hair  blowing  against  her  cheek.  .  . 
He  had  looked  vigorous,  full  of  Ufe— and  just  now  thei 
had  come  into  his  face  something  of  the  same  look.  .  . 
What  was  it?    She  felt  curiously  breathless  and  ligh 
rather  as  she  had  felt  sometimes  in  dreams  when  her  f» 
had  refused  to  stay  on  the  ground.  ...   It  was  a  fightit 
look— that  was  it.   She  rose  hurriedly  and  left  the  statioi 
walking  fast.   It  was  not  only  a  fighting  look.  ...  SI 
walked  on.  her  step  swift  and  hght;  she  saw  everything- 
the  people,  the  traffic,  shops,  houses— with  a  curious,  ahno 
flaming  distinctness,  yet,  once  past,  she  could  have  recall* 
no  single  thing  she  had  seen.   She  picked  up  a  crying.  fall( 
child,  smoothed  his  clothes,  and  handed  hhn  to  his  nun 
but  she  did  not  know  presently  that  she  had  done  it. 

It  was  in  Trafalgar  Square  that  full  realisation  and  und( 
standing  of  what  the  look  in  his  face  had  meant,  came  to  h< 
She  gathered  it  to  her,  unafraid.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


SHE  had  remembered  the  Square,  and  the  number. 
It  was  a  very  hot  afternoon,  and  London  was  very 
dusty:  of  course,  it  was  nearly  August,  that  was 
why  it  seemed  emptier.  She  supposed  most  of  these  tall 
houses  in  Wharton  Square  were  empty  now.  She  went  on 
supposing  things  like  that  as  she  drew  near  No.  i6.  She 
walked  up  the  steps  behind  two  ladies  who  were  talking 
very  volubly.  One  was  assuring  the  other  that  she  was 
nearly  dead  with  the  blues,  London  at  this  time  of  the  year 
would  make  Peter  Soames  himself  sad.  The  other,  always 
only  a  word  or  two  behind,  was  declaring  that  old  Peter 
adored  London  in  August  I  Philippa  counted  up  to  thirty- 
six  buttons  on  one  of  the  frocks,  then  found  herself  worked 
into  a  crowded,  scented  room,  her  name  cried  with  two 
other  names.  She  came  to  a  stop  just  to  the  right  of  the 
door,  wedged  there  v/ith  the  two  ladies  with  whom  she 
had  entered.  She  wondered  where  her  hostess  was,  and 
dared  not  look,  lest  she  should  see  Brent. 

"  Her  afternoons  are  always  such  a  success.  Even  at 
this  time  of  year.    I  can't  think  why,"  some  one  said. 
"  Well,  of  course  she's  peculiar." 
"  Oh,  but  so  is  everyone  nowadays.   It  would  be  much 
more  original  to  be  ordinary." 

"  Well,  she  treats  us  all  with  scorn,  more  or  less,  dropping 
out  altogether  when  the  fancy  takes  her.  Perhaps  it's 
that." 

Philippa  raised  her  eyes,  and  scanned  the  room:  she 
wondered  what  Mrs.  Smith  would  think  of  some  of  the  hats. 
She  could  not  see  Brent :  but  then  she  could  not  see  more 
than  half  the  people.  But  she  felt  sure  he  was  not  there: 
she  b^;an  to  experi«ice  a  feveri^,  restless  impatience. 
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She  fell  to  counting  buttons  again  She  marvelled  over  his 
choice  of  a  place  m  which  to  talk.  "Teddie  Caistairs  « 
^mSg  home  next  week.  rA«»  she'll  have  to  cease  he, 

pranks!  "  .  „ 

"Not  she!   She'll  send  him  away  again. 

PhUippa  was  very  tired:  she  began  to  have  a  hornd 
fear  that  die  might  faint.  She  decided  that  she  would 
sooner  faint  for  ever  than  go  away.  Movmg  on,  or  being 
moved  on  slowly,  she  fomid  herself  in  front  of  an  empt 
chair,  and  sank  into  it.  "  That  was  awfully  n^t!  a  tal 
girl  in  a  chair  next  to  it.  said.   "  Like  my  salts? 

Philippa  sniffed  gratefully. 

"  Isn't  it  frightfully  hot  in  here?   Feel  better? 

Phihppa  handed  the  bottle  back  to  her.  The  crowd  ii 
front  movS.  opened  a  Utile,  she  caught  sight  of  the  woma, 
with  the  golden  hair,  the  great  brown  eyes-the  ~ 
who  had  been  in  Comwall-the  woman  who.  the  babbhn 
voice  had  said,  was  Uving  in  the  south  wing  .  .  •  Pns 

cilia  She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes:  the  peopl 

were  whirling  in  little  coloured  dots,  Uke  confetti  at 
wedding— blue— green— red— yeUow—wWte.  .  .  . 
Who  is  that?  "  she  asked  the  tall  girl. 

"  That  creature  in  pink.-*  "  u  ♦» 

"No.   In  green.  There— with  gold  hair— by  U 

\2.h\e  " 

"  Oh,  that,  the  old  lady  in  lace?  That's  Mrs.  Towi 
shend.  She  has  the  most  wonderful  lace.  It's  a  pity  si 
doesn't  show  it  off  better,  it  would  look  a  hundred  times  i 
weU  with  blue  as  with  that  horrible  green,  and  with  decc 
white  hair,  instead  of  that  gold  wig— " 

PhiUppa  was  swallowing  back  hysterical  outcnes:  att 
a  while  she  said  quietly: 

"  I  meant  the  young  one.   Behind  Mrs.  Townshend. 

pale  green."  i,   »*  r 

"  That?   Why,  she's  your  hostess!   That  s  Mrs. 

etairs  " 

Her  thought  spun.    "Michael's  sister!    His  sistei 
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Behind  it  there  beat  a  strained  wonder  how  much  longer  she 
could  wait  to  know— to  understand-4o  see  Michael  alone. 
The  wonder  hurt  her,  set  her  nerves  quivering :  she  was 
crying  out  to  Michael.  She  was  afraid  what  she  might  do. 
She  tried  to  think  of  something  else ;  she  found  herself  say- 
ing over  and  over  again:  " The  boy  beat  the  dog  ;  I  beat 
the  boy.   The  boy  beat  the  dog  ;  I  beat  the  boy." 

That  began  at  last  to  make  her  feel  sick  and  faint.  She 
spoke  to  the  tall  girl. 

"  She's  very  lovely,  isn't  she?  " 

"  Urn,  no,  distractingly  pretty." 

The  thing  was  still  thumping  in  her  ears:  "The  boy 
beat  the  dog;  I  beat  the  boy." 

The  tall  girl  added  musingly: 

"  I  believe  she's  an  awful  good  sort — quite  mad,  of 
course,  but— isn't  it  queer?  She  doesn't  look  quite— well, 
quite  respectable,  does  she?  That  hair's  quite  natural,  and 
her  eyelashes  too.  It's  really  rather  a  misfortune,  isn't  it? 
And  she  wears  such  queer  clothes.  You  know,  she  has  no 
taste.  She  leaves  it  all  to  the  dressmakers  and  milliners. 
Of  course  she's  an  awful  crank." 

"  Is  she  interested  in  ^osts?  "  PhiUppa's  vm  was 
dull,  toneless. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  mad  on  them!  She's  been  living  with 
her  brother  in  a  horrible  haunted  house  down  in  some  for- 
saken place  in  Cornwall,  prowling  about  at  night  in  the 
hopes  of  meeting  some  ghosts.  I  wonder  what  that  note 
is  the  maid's  handing  her.  She  looks  quite  upset.  You 
look  awfully  bad.   Salts?  " 

"  I'm  afraid — I'm  going  to — " 

"  Faint?   I'm  sure  you  are.   I'll  get  you  out  of  this." 
"  I  don't  want  to  go.  Please." 
"  Oh,  all  right." 

Philippa  was  trembling:   she  rose:  she  must  find 

Michael. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Miss  Hamiltm.  I've  been  searching 
f  01  you.   Do  come  with  me,  will  you?" 
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Philippa  found  herself  follo>^Tng  the  lady  with  the 
golden  hair:  it  was  a  maddeningly  slow  progress,  inter- 
ropted  it  seemed  to  her  by  every  person  they  passed.  Her 
brain,  sick  with  suspense,  received  a  confvsed  jumble  of 
talk.  ...  "  Mike's  m  a  howUng  rage.  He  has  sent  me 
such  an  awful  note.  Oh,  are  you  going?  Shan't  I  see  you 
again  before  you  leave  town?  Later  perhaps  at  Leighton- 
Shaw.  Good-bye.  You  were  to  be  shown  straight  to  him, 
you  know.  A  mistake.  I'm  s^r^  I  never  shook  hands  witli 
you.  My  dear  Molly,  that  frock  is  d.  Ughtful.  Did  Melli- 
fant  make  it?  How  clever  of  you  to  be  able  to  walk  in  it 
He  guessed  what  had  happened  somehow.  Back  again  ir 
a  moment,  Tom.  Go  and  talk  to  MoUy  Seymour,  there  s  i 

dear  boy.  ..."  ,     ,  j 

At  last  they  were  in  the  hall  ard  free  from  the  crowd. 
"  Isn't  it  cool  out  here?  You  look  ill— much  paler  an< 
thinner  than  you  were  In  ComwaU."  She  gave  a  litti 
amused  laugh.  "  I  used  to  peer  at  you  through  a  crack  u 
the  door  leading  to  my  prison.  What  fun  it  was!  I  usee 
to  pretend  I  was  Edward  Rochester's  mad  wife  and  yoi 
were  Jane  Eyre.  And  that  duckie  dog  would  come  an< 
wag  its  tail  at  me.  I  do  love  Mike— he's  so  queer.  Coin 
along— up  here.  You're  going  to  forgive  him.  aren't  you 
It  was  such  a  mad  idea— I'd  marry  any  man  for  it.' 

PhiUppa  following  her  up,  stiffly,  laborously,  stair  a«« 
stair,  ^aid  poUtely  that  she  must  have  got  very  tired  < 
being  shut  in  that  wing. 

"  Oh,  it  was  great  fun,  only  I  never  saw  any  ghost 
That  is  the  great  passion  of  my  life— ghosts.  At  the  last 
tired,  because  they'd  sent  me  a  new  shade  of  pink  for  a  tei 
gown,  and  I  could  not  decide  if  it  suited  me.  I  wante 
to  ask  three  men,  who  are  utterly  different  from  ea< 
other." 

Philippa  said  it  was  very  hot. 

"  I'd  !o  more  than  that  for  Mike,"  the  plamtive  vol 
took  on  a  new  note  of  earnestness-  "  And  I  love  prowlii 
in  the  dark.  I  wrote  a  book  on  ghosts  while  I  was  thei 
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Alden  &  White  are  publishing  it  in  the  antnmn.  Here  we 

are." 

"  On  ghosts?  "  Philippa  held  the  baluster  tightly,  her 
eyes  glancing  rapidly  away  from  ine  door  that  had  been 
indicated. 

"  Yes,  such  fun!  I  described  the  house  and  rooms  and 
legends — fictitious  names,  of  course — and  described  my  stay 
there,  and  made  up  such  lovely  ghosts.  I  shall  give  you  a 
copy.  Mike's  in  there.  Do  be  sweet  to  him,  y/aa't  you? 
He's  such  a  dear  !  " 

PhiUppa  stood  looking  over  the  baluster  watching  her 
descend.  .  .  . 

She  turned  and  moved  slowlj'  to  the  door.   It  opmed 
abruptly  and  Brent  faced  her,  frowning  heavily. 
"  I  think  you  might  have  hurried,  Philippa." 
"I  have!" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  I  heard  my  sister  chattering  to  you.  Sit  down. 
What  has  become  of  Dick?  " 

She  sat  down,  and  stared  up  at  him  gravely. 
"  Was  the  soup  bad,  Michael?  "  she  said. 
He  smiled  grimly. 

"  A  bad  beginning."  He  stood  over  her.  "  Philippa, 
are  you  going  to  marry  Dick?  " 

"  No." 
"  Why? " 

"  Because  neither  he  nor  I  desire  it." 
"  Haven't  you  ever  loved  him? " 
"  No." 
"  Never? " 
No." 

"  Good  God,  what  a  fool  I've  been!  .  .  .  Philippa,  I'm 
going  to  kiss  you.  .  .  ." 

He  put  her  from  him. 

"  I've  go*  -^Du  now.  Nothing  matters.  But  it  was  all 
true.  1  askeo  poor  old  Camifoid  to  tell  you.  Couldn't 
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face  it  when  it  came  to  it.  But  ycrn're  mine  now.  Did  yon 
find  that  you  missed  your  master  when  you'd  left, 
PhiUppa?  Was  that  it,  child?  I  can't  get  hold  of  why 
you  care,  or  when — " 

"  I  knew  before  I  left  you,  Blichael.  And  it  isn't  all  true. 
I've  found  that  out  aheady.  Michael,  who  was  Priscilla? " 

"  You." 

"  Me?  " 

"  When  Anne  introduced  us  I  thought  sh'  .Jled  you 
'  Priscilla.'  Oddly  enough  I  didn't  find  out  my  mistake  for 
quite  a  long  time.  I  used  to— but  you  called  me  hard 
names  for  that." 

"  But  I  dic'.i't  know  it  was  me." 

"  You'll  despise  me.  Call  me  silly.  I  shan't  tell  you. 
You  were  very  blind.  You've  got  lovely  hair  to  stroke. 
I  always  knew  it  would  be  lovely." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  vrzs  Wind, 
Michael;  you  were  very  cross,  weren't  you?  " 

"  The  old  Philippa!  Of  course  I  was.  What  else  could 
1  do?   You  don't  understand.   It  was  hell." 

"  Michael,  will  you  tell  me  just  what  you  did?  Never 
mind  about  Mr.  Camiford.  Did  you  love  me  all  the  time? 
And  your  poor  sister— leiAy  did  you  hide  her—" 

He  interrupted  harshly:  "Love  you?  Love  yoo? 
Good  God,  yes!  That  was  it.  I'd  never  realised  what  i1 
would  be.  I  thought  I  was  strong  enough.  The  whoU 
scheme  came  to  me  that  day  in  that  stuffy  little  room 
You  were  going  to  marry  the  Professor.  Beastly  old  cad 
He  was.  You  don't  understand.  I  loved  you.  Yov 
didn't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  me.  At  first  I  was  mac 
enough— desperate  enough— to  mean  to  marry  you,  anc 
then  woo  you.  I  couldn't  do  it.  You  were  such  a  child 
I  knew  you'd  be  able  to  love.  I  wouldn't  spoil  youi  chance 
I  went  to  Mortimer— that  doesn't  matter.  It  was  a  shan 
marriage.  I  hoped— I  staked  everything  on  that— 4ha3 
you'd  love  me.  Either  way— «fter  a  time— I  meant  to  tel 
yott.  I  had  my  sister  there  all  the  time.  She  was  you! 
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chaperon— d'you  see?  So  that  there  should  be  no  scandal. 

I  thought  I  could  do  it!   I  failed.   D'you  understand?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  a  glorious  thing  to  do!  " 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room:  he  laughed 
shortly. 

"  Not  much  glory  about  it.  A  hard  fight.  I  never 
could  give  myself  a  fair  chance,  even  before  Dick  foimd  us 
out.  That  was  hard  luck.  And  then  came  the  fear  I'd 
mucked  your  life.   He's  got  rum  ideas.   I  was  afraid  he 

might  fight  shy — " 
"  I  know,"  she  said. 

"  Otherwise  he's  a  decent  enough  boy, — a  bit  too  decent 
perhaps.  I  thought  you  loved  him.  It  was  the  doubt  of 
him.  Whether  I'd  mucked  your  life.  I  lost  my  nerve. 
It  was  hell,  I  tell  you.  I  was  rude  to  you.  Words  of  love 
ch(^d  me,  I  grumbfed  at  the  soup!  When  I  couldn't  keep 
my  arms  from  you,  I  ordered  you  away.  When  you  looked 
at  me — too  much — I  was  rude  to  you.  Some  day  you'll 
understand.  It  was  desperation.  Self-defence.  I'd  got 
to  do  it.  I  was  nearly  mad  son^times.  Look  at  me.  Yes. 
D'you  hear?  LocV  ^t  me.  Straight  into  my  eyes.  Look 
at  me.   D'you  t>  .  '1  ever  understand?  "   He  bent 

over  her,  gripped  <der,  shook  it. 

"  Look  at  me!  "  i..  sud  curtly. 

She  bent  back  her  head  and  lo(d»d  up  at  him. 

"  I  understand  now,  Michael." 

He  drew  her  to  him.  and  hid  her  face  against  his 
shoulder. 

"  Oh,  my  little  one — don't  look  at  me  like  that — I 
always  knew  you  could  love — "  his  arms  tightened  round 
her,  he  crushed  her  to  him.  "  Yes,  look  at  me  like  that, 
always.  Do  you  bear!  Always.  I'll  make  you  happy — 
mad  with  happiness — you  and  me — just  you  and  me — kiss 
me,  my  love — " 

Presently,  whispering: 

"  Are  you  frli^tened.  Philippa? " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  one — " 
"  I  like  it." 
He  laughed  out. 

"  You've  not  altend  a  bit!    Thank  God  for  that!  " 
She  sat  back,  looking  at  him.  her  shining  eyes  full  o 
deHi^t. 

"  It's  such  a  nice  laugh,"  she  said.  "  When  you  laugl 
like  that,  I  laugh  and  laugh  inside,  but  I  couldn't  laugl 
outwardly." 

And  added  mischievoiisly: 

"  I'd  have  made  you  a  much  nicer  housekeeper  if  you' 
laughed  like  that  sometimes." 

His  answer  was,  out  of  all  proportion,  grim. 

"  You  don't  laugh  in  hell." 
"  As  bad  as  that,  Michael?  " 

"  Most  times.  Except  right  at  first.  It  grew,  you  se« 
grew  bigger  than  me— «lmoit.  And  th.n  it  was  the  doub 
Doubt's  the  devil.  The  fear  I'd  mucked  your  lif 
Struggling  on.  Throwing  you  with  Dick  to  make  sur 
Standing  aside.  HeJ— yes.  Remember  that  play  we  wei 
to-'* 

"  The  night  you  took  me  back  to  the  Savoy—" 
"  How  did  you  know?   Well,  that  chap— I  thought  1 
was  a  fool.   I  got  just  Uke  him.  Doubting— full  of  r 
morse— worthless.  And  never  able  to  get  a  real  chance- 
handicapped.   And  you  with  your  Uttle  boy's  face  sulkii 
at  me.   Then  suddenly  smiUng  on  me  with  that  glorio' 
straightness— it  goes  to  a  chap's  head,  Philippa.  Y< 
don't  know.  I  knew  what  you'd  be  to  the  man  who  coa 
make  you  love  him.   God,  I  knew.   Then  I  gave  in. 
saw  Dick's  long  letters  to  you.  When  Camiford  car 
down— Dick  had  told  him  where  I  was— I  funked  it. 
told  hun  everything.   Made  the  poor  old  chap  tell  you." 
Philippa  said  deliberately: 

"  He's  not  a  poor  old  chap;  he's  either  mad  or  u 
thinkably  wicked." 
He  smiled. 
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"  It  sounds  so  queer  of  the  poor  old  innocent.  He's 
awfully  bad  now.  I  was  going  down  to  see  him  yesterday 
when  I  met  you,  taking  his  old  aunt  down  to  him." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  Trouble  with  his  head.  He  had  sunstroke  years  ago 
in  India— he's  been  a  bit  queer,  on  and  off,  ever  since." 

She  spoke  very  slowly: 

"  That  was  it.   Only  he  did  it  so  well. ' ' 

It  was  then  that  Brent  got  impatient:  he  wanted  to 
know  what  her  hints  and  words  meant.  She  was  in  no 
hurry  lo  tell  him:  she  Lad  to  have  time  to  take  it  in — the 
truth  at  last.  Presently  she  began  to  fear  the  effect  on 
him.  She  told  him  then,  plainly,  quietly,  and  watched 
his  awful  anger.  He  kept  sayin^;:  "  You  had  to  bear  that." 
And  again  jealously:  "  These  months  have  been  unneces- 
sary. These  months,  Philippal "  He  was  up  and  down 
the  room,  quiet  for  the  most  part:  she  watched  his  face 
appalled,  sitting  in  silence.  He  began  to  mutter.  "  If 
only  he  were  all  right!  To  horsewhip  him!"  Once  he 
came  to  a  stop  before  her.   "  Am  I  to  do  nothing,  then?  " 

It  was  her  first  chance. 

"  Yes,  Michael.  He  was  not  responsible.  He  is  ill, 
mad." 

"  But  what  you've  gone  through!  " 
"  It  is  over." 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  again.  "  It  wasn't 
madness.  He  worships  Dick.  He  did  it  deliberately. 
Can  you  realise  it?  Told  those  lies  to  you,  because  he  saw 
you  loved  me,  and  he  thought  Dick  wanted  you.  I  see  it 
all.  Dick  always  takes  his  woes  to  him.  His  joys  too, 
when  he  can  swagger  over  the  telling!  Carniford  loved 
Dick's  mother.  He's  always  been  mad  about  Dick,  from 
the  time  when  he  spoilt  him  as  a  baby.  Once  before — 
when  Dick  was  at  Cambridge — ^he  told  lies  for  him,  to  get 
him  out  of  some  money  trouble.  He's  got  no  moral  sense 
where  Dick's  c<m<»med."  He  stopped,  frowned  down  at 
her.   "  Dick  thought  he  loved  you?  " 
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"  Oh,  in  a  romantic,  aloof      of  way.  Bfichael." 
Quickly,  jealously: 
"  You  never  cared  f<W  him?  " 
"  Just  as  I  do  now." 
"  Did  he  ask  you  to  marry  him?  " 
A  faint  colour  flickered  in  her  cheek.  Bient  turned  oi 
his  heel,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  You  needn't  answer.   What  a  cur  the  boy  is  at  heart ! 
"  No,  oh,  no,  Michael!   He  is  going  to  marry—" 
"  Moneyed  respectability.   He's  not  worth  discussion. 
"  But  I  want  you—" 

"  To  be  kind  to  him.  Oh,  I'll  be  kind  to  him.  I  ca 
afford  to  be  kind  to  him.  He's  too  immaterial  for  an> 
thing  else.  I  was  mad  to  think  you  loved  him.  An  empt 
thing  like  that!  You!  PhiHppa,"  he  stopped  before  he 
again.  "  Yesterday  Camiford  kept  muttering:  '  It's 
most  unpfeasant  duty—^ost  unpleasant— but  it's  fox  Dick 
And  once  or  twice  he  said:  '  I  saw  her  love  in  her  eyes 
Do  you  see  what  he  meant?  He  was  cleverer  than  I.  H 
saw  you  loved  me." 

"  It's  pathetic,  Michael." 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"Unpleasant!  An  unpleasant  duty!  What  a  fool 
was  not  to  tell  you  myself.   I  thought  that  when  I  knei 

you  were  going  to  leave  me  I  should  seize  you  in  my  amn 
and  keep  you — ^keep  you  always."  Another  thought  came  t 
him.    "  What  made  you  think  his  story  was  false  at  last? 

"  Your  face." 

He  frowned  irritatedly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"Just  that.  When  I  saw  you  at  Victoria  I  knew  i 
wasn't  true." 

He  stood,  staring  down  at  her. 

"  Only  that?  You  refused  to  believe  in  face  of  the  fac 
that  he  had  told  you,  and  I  had  assured  you  it  was  true 
In  face  of  all  the  evidence  against  me?  " 

"  Yes.  Michael." 
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He  thot  out  at  her  an  inereduloiit: 

"  Why? " 

"  I  felt  it  wasn't  true.  I  knew  it  was  all  wronp  some- 
where. I  looked  up  and  saw  you  coming  along  the  plat- 
form sndUng  down  at  that  old  lady,  and  I  knew." 

"  My— child."  he  said  ikywiy.  He  bent  and  kined  her 
hand. 

"  What  a  thing  for  a  man  tc  'ive  on  and  work  on,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Dcn't  k)ok  at  me  as  if  I'm  a  saint.  Michael."  she  said 

shyly. 

"  You're  better  than  a  saint.  Yoa'ie  a  perfect  woman 
with  a  beautiful  faith  and  loyalty—" 

"  I  want  to  know  heaps  of  things,"  she  interrupted 
agitatedly.   "  Your  poor  sister,  yes,  your  poor  sister  .  .  ." 

He  laughed  a  quiet  little  tender  laugh. 

"  Very  Wv,.'..   My  poor  sister,  then.   What  of  her?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  heaps  of  things,  I  know  a  good  deal. 
I  know  she  uses  violent  scent,  and  wears  blue  ribbon  on  her 
underclothing,  and  that  her  name  begins  Mrith  a  P.  And 
that  she  loves  ghosts.  But  I  want  to  know  if  she  didji't  get 
dreadfully  tired  of  being  shut  up  like  that,  and— and  all 
about  it.  ' 

But  she  did  not  seem  particularly  interested  in  tht 

desultory  account  he  proceeded  to  give  her. 

Presently  she  wanted  to  know  something  e;»  This 
time  she  lifted  her  eyes  gravely  to  nis.  She  wanted  to  know 
why  they  spoke  of  him  as  '  that  sort.'  What  sort?  It 
needed  some  explanation — '  when  you've  been  that  sort 
yourself ' — she  explained  carefxilly. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"  WeU,  I  haven't,"  he  said. 

"  I  knew  you  hadn't,"  was  her  reply. 

And  at  that  she  was  on  a  new  memory:  she  leapt  to 
what  he  had  done  for  her  in  going  to  the  rooms  in  West- 
minster. And  at  the  last:  "  But  why  wouldn't  you  let  me 
know — " 
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He  was  tired  of  explauations.   It  was:  "  What  eyes 

What  a  mouth!—" 

"  Michael,  don't  look  at  me  like  that!  Someone' 
coming — singing — " 

"  It's  Patience." 

She  gave  a  little  happy  laugh. 

"  Patience  begins  with  a  '  P! '  "  she  said. 
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THE  I.KTTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Wuh  ai.  In- 
troduction ).y  C.  H.  F.KTH,  and  Not" 
and  Appendices  by  S.  C.  Lomas.  Thrtt 
yoluHus.    Otmyiva.    its.  net. 

Chambers  (Mm.  Lambert).  ^L'^^^y^ 
TENNIS  FOR  LADIES.  Illnstrated. 
StcondEdaiM.  Cr.iva.  2s.6d.tut. 

MiMuv  rUlsabatli  Sloan).  PERFECT 
*  Hf"lTH  TOR  WO>!EN  .\NDCH1L- 
Dr'eN.    C>.  8fi>.  y.td.mt. 

rhesterfleld  (Lord).  THE  LE  I  TERS  OK 
THE  E\RL  OFCHESTKKKIELp  TO 
HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Strachev,  and  Notes  by  A.  Calthrop. 
Ttuo  Vfltimes.   Cr.  ivo.  IM. 

ChMtWten(G.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS 
With  two  Portraiis  in  Pliotogr.ivure.  Kis-fit/i 
Edition.   Cr.  8f  ,'.  6^. 
Alsf  I  cut.  %vo.    i.t.  net. 

THE  BALLADOF  THEWHITE  HORSE. 
FoHrlh  I-.ditioH.    Fcap.  8zv>.  v 

ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED.  Seventh 
I  dition.    Fcap.  %ro.  s-f- 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES,  r-fth  Edi- 
tion.   Fcap.  ii'O.    IS.  _  „ 

Al  \RMS  AND  DISCURSIONS.  Stcond 
Edition.    Fcap.  %z<o.    V-  „  ^ 

A  MISCELLANY  OF  MEN.  Stcond 
Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.  5X. 

*riA<iaan  tOeortfe).  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
LECTURESONPAJNTING.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  Bi'C.  5*- 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR. OF 
THE  SKA  :  Memories  and  Impressions. 
fourth  Edition.   Fcap.  6vo.  5*- 

TAalldtfa  (W.  A.  B.).  THE  ALPS:  IN 
NATURE  ANb  HISTORY.  Illustrated. 

Dent)'  &V0.        6</-  nrt. 

Correvon  (H.).  ALPINE  FLORA.  Trans- 
lated and  e&irged  by  E.  W.  Clavfortii. 
Illustrated.   .Stuart  Dtmy  8w.    idr.  -ut. 

Coulton  (0.  0.).  CHAUCER  AND  HIS 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated.  Second tdttion. 
Dtmy  8fW.    icu.  id.  net. 

Cowper  (WiUiani).  POEMS.  l--^i!ed,  wnh 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  C.  Kaii.ey. 
Illustrated.    Dtm^f  tvo.    los.  (xi.  ntt. 


COX  (J.  C).    RAMBLES  IN  SURRE 
Illustrated.   Stcond  Edition.   Cn  8w.  < 
RAMBLES  IN  KENT.    lUuitrated.  C 

Zvo.  6i. 

Crawley  (A.  B  ).  THE  BOOK  OF  TH 

H  -VLI  :  ."^N  Account  oF^^  hat  it  Dijes  a: 
\Vhy.    Ulu^tr.ited.    C>.  ivo.    >,s.  <id.  net 

Crowley  (H.  Ralph).  THE  HVGIEN 
OF  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Illustrated,  t 
%fo.    3*.  td.  ntt, 

Davis  (H.  W.  C).  ENGLAND  UNDl- 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVIN 
,066-1272.  Third  Edition.  Dtmy  Ei 
va.  id.  ntt. 

Dawbarn  (C^arle•).  FRANCE  A^ 
THE  FRENCH.  Illustrated.  DimyZ 
lOJ.  td.  net. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  ( 

CHRIST.   Illustrated.  La>?etr.h.-o. 

Deffand  (Madame  du).  LI••T™A?r^' 
LA  MARQUISE  DU  .V.lrfJAND 
HORACE  WALPOLE.  t-^"^''. 
troduction,  Notes  and  Index,  bv  K 
Paget  Tuynuke.  Thrtt  Volunut.  Vt 
ivo.  3'- 


Lickineon  (0 
OF  LIFE. 
V.  6d.  ntt. 


L.).  I  HE  GREEK.  VII 
Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  i 


Dltchfleld  (P.  H.).    THE  OLD-TII 

PARSON.    Illustrated.    Stcond  Edit 

Dtxiy  Sic.    7*-  6'/- 
THE     OLD     ENCil.lSH  COUNT 

SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Demy  ^vo.  \os. 

ntt. 

Dowden  (J.).   FURTHER  STUDIES 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK..    C>:  i-jj.  6.v 


6s. 


Driver  (8.  B.).  SERMONS  ON 
I ECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
OLD  TESTAMENT.   Cr.  Svo. 

Duma*  (Alexandre).  TIE  CRIMES 
THE  BORGIAS  AM)  OTHERS, 
an  Intrwluction  by  R.  S.  Garnett.  1 
trated.    Stcond  Edition.    Cr.  8w.  6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URFAIN  GR 
DIER  AND  OTHERS.  Illustrated. 
tvo.  6.r. 

THE  CRIMES   OK   THE  M.\RQ1 

DE  BRINVILLIERS   AND  OIHI 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  CRIMES  OF  ALI  P.\CHA  . 

OTHERS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6t, 
MY  PETS.     Newly  translated  by  A 

Allinson.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DnnB-PatOion  (R.  P.).  NAPQLE; 
MARSHALS.  lllustrat.)d.  S 
EtKtioH,  Dtmy  8cw.  n*.  6d.  ntt. 
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THE  BLACK  PRINCE.  Illuttrated. 
Second  Edition.   Dtmy  fcw.   7*.  6d,  mt. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of)-  THE  REPORT 
ON  CANADA.  With  an  Introductory 
Nolf.    Demy  %vo.    41.  td.  net. 

Eierton  (H.  E.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
*OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
Third  Edit  iim.   DtmySvo.  7s.6d.n*t. 

Evans  (Herbert  A.).  CASTLES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Dt'-iy  Zvo.    lis.  td.  net. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of)-  REGNUM  DEI. 
(1  lie  Banipton  Lectures  of  1901.)  A  Ch4af«r 

{edition.    Dany  ivo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Ewald  (Carl).  MY  LITTI,E  I!OY. 
Translated  by  Ai.e.xandkr  Tkixeira  db 
Mattos.    Illustrated.    Fea/.  9va.  iS. 

Falrbrother  (W.  H.).  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.   H.  GREEN.  Steond 

F.ditioH.    Cr.  Ivo.    y.  td. 

ffoulkes  (Charles).    THE  ARMOURER 

AND  HIS  CRAFT.     Illustrated.  Royal 

4'<'.         IS.  net. 
•DI  COR ATIVE  IRONWORK.    From  the 

xitii  to  tlie  xviiith  Century.  Illustrated. 

Royal  ^to.    £2  2S.  tut. 

Firth  (C.  H.).  CROMWELL'S  ARMY. 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Froteciorai-.   Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  ir-o.  bs. 

Fisher  (H.  A.  L.).  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION  IN  EUROPE.  Cr.  tmc. 
61.  net. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBA'IYAT 

OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  Wi.h  a  Com- 
m»nt.-iry  by  H.  M.  Hatson,  and  a  Biograph- 
iial  Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  ivo. 
6s. 

•Also  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sui.i.lvAN.  Cr. 
4io.    tjf.  ntt. 

flBX  (A.  W.>.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  ivo.   Js.  6d.  net. 

Eraser  (E.).  THE  SOLDIERS  WHOM 
WELLINGTO.N'  LED.  Deeds  of  Daring, 
Chivalry,  and  Renown.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.   5r.  net. 

♦THE  SAILORS  WHOM  NELSON  LED. 
Their  Doings  Described  by  ThemseUes. 
lllustratl'•^    Cr.  Bvo.    51.  net. 

Frasar  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Iltuslraled.  Fi/tk 
Editiom.  Cr.  Siw.  6r. 


Oalton  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Ti !  1  Eeli-iem. 
Demy  ivo.    i-is.  ini.  net. 

Olbbins  (H.  da  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
FNGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
1 INES.  With  Mans  and  Plans.  Seventh 
Edition,  Reviied.   Demy  %vo.    lox.  bd. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OK 
E'.IGLAND.  With  5  ^  aps  and  a  Plan. 
Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Sew. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Third  Editi'^n.    Cr.  %vo.    «.  td. 

Otbbon  (EdWi  rd).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIB'iON. 
Edited  by  G.  BiRKBECK  Hii.L.  Cr.  Sim.  ts. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMIMKE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  ar.d  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bukv, 
Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  ivo. 
Illustrated.  Each  loj.  td.  net.  Also  in 
Seven  Volumes.   Cr.  toff.   6*.  each. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.    Fturtk  Edition.    Demy  ii>o. 

■js.  f-d.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Second  Edition.  Demy  txo.  7*. 
td.  net. 

THL  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Anjus  Lec- 
ture for  1912.)    Cr.  B.'U.    3J.  6,^.  net. 

Oodley  (A.  D.).  LYRAFRIVOLA.  Fourth 

Edition.    Fc/ip.  8-oo.    is.  td. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.    Second  JSdiiioH. 

Fcafi.  ivo.    2t.  td. 
SECOND  STRINGS.    Fcap.  ivo.    is.  6d. 

Oostlini(  (Frances  M.).  AUVERGNF. 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  D.,iiy 
Bvo.    tos  td.  net. 

OrayCArtbnr).  CAMBRIDGE.  Illustrated. 
Detv  tvo.  10$.  6d,  net. 

Orahame  (KmiMth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.   Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 

8r'0.  ts. 

*Also  Illustrated.    Cr.  ito.    71.  td.  net. 

Granger  (Frank).  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
OLOGY: A  Tkxt  Book  of  Politics. 
Cr.  ivo.    3s.  td.  net. 

•Oretton  (M.  Star<e>  A  CORNER  OF 
THE  COTSWOl.DS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
ivo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

QN«  (Mwtn  thWM).  THE  GROWTH 
OF  A  PLANET.   Illustrated.  Cr.Scw.  6t. 

Oritnn  (W.  Kail)  and  Mlnchln  (H.  C). 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 
Liustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  ivo. 
tr*«.  6d.  net. 
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Halit  IK.  0.x  HEALTH  THROUOH 
DIET.   Sectnd Ediiivn,  Cr.tva.  yt.U. 
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Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS: 
From  Salamis  to  Tsu-phima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.   Cr.  8w.    ts.  net. 

H»11(H.R.).  THK  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NKAR  EAS 1  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  B.\TTI.E 
OF  SALAMIS  Illustrated.  Stctnd Edi- 
tion.   Demy  "-v.   15 J.  net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  1.,  1217-1688. 
Vol.  II.,  1689-1815.  Vemy  8tw.  EaeA 
7t.6d. 

Hare  (B.).  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  TAird 
Edition.   Fcaf.  6vo,   ts.  net. 

Harpar  (OharUi  0.).    THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK.      With    Maps.  Eour 
i'olumtt.   Cr.  Stw.   Each  7s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  I. — South  of  the  Thames. 
Vol.  II.— NoKTii   AND  SuuiH  Walls 
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Vol.  III.— East  Aso  .ia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 

•Vol.  IV.— The  North  of  England  and 
South  or  Scotland. 

Harrla  (Fruk).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  VtmySvo.  7s.td.He/. 

HaMall  (Arthar).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.     Illustrated.     Demf  600. 

:s.  td.  net. 

H-:adl«>y  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.  5J.  net. 

Henderson  (V.  Sturtfe).  GEORGE 
MEREDITH :  NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  With  a  Portiait.  Second 
Edition.   Cr.  9vo.  6*. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    2S.  6if.  tut. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUKliREU 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8cw.   'Of.  td.  net. 

Hind{C.  Lewie).  D.-^VS  iN  CORNWALL. 
Iliii-trated.    Third  Eiiition.    Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
Ki.OWLEDGE.   Demy  ivo.    101.  (xi.  net. 

Hobton  (J.  i.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE :  An  Application  of  Economic 
Theokv.  Cr.  8tw.  at.  6d.  net. 


I'ROltLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry 

INTO  TlIK  InIiUSTKIAI.  C"NDinON  OF  1111. 

Took.    Eighth  Euticn.    i  >:  E.vo.    as.  6J. 
THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED:   An    Inquipy    and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.tv*. 

23.  6d. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES:  With  an 

jCxa.M1NATION  of  THK  yuANTirV  ThKOKV. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  tvo.    3s.  6./.  lut. 

Hod<flOB(Mrt.W.).  HOW  10  IDKN  IIFV 
OUJ  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated.   Third  Edition.   Post  tvo.  ts. 

Holdloh  (Sir  T.  H.).  THE  INDIAN 
BORDERLAND,  i88o-i9<x).  IlluMrateil. 
Second  Edition.    Dtmyliv.    los. '.d.  net. 

Holdevorth  (W.  B.).  A  HISTORY  OK 
ENGLISH  LAW.  Four  V'olt.nus. 
Vols.  1.,  II.,  III.  Demy  8pi>.  Each  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Holland  (Cllve).  TYROL  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  loi.  6d, 
net. 

Hopsburgh  (B.  L.  8.).  WATERLOO:  A 
Narrative  and  a  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  iio.    5  . 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated.  Cr.  Svo.    5*.  net. 

Hoite(AI«zaBa«r).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Srv.  7*.  td. 
net. 

*HoweIl  (A.  a.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD- 
INO OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  Dtmylvo. 
\os.  td.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A  SHEPHERDS 
LIFE:  Impressions  of  ihf.  South  Wilt- 
shirk  Downs.  Illustrated.  'Jhird  Edi- 
tion.  Demy  tvo.   js.  fd.  net. 

Humphreys  I"  John  H.).  PROI'ORTIONAI, 
REPRESENTATION.    Cr.  Svo.    ss.  net. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THF.  CITIKS  CiF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.  ts. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrattd. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  Cs. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.  Illiis- 
trnted.    Cr.  8?".  or. 

•THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 
MARCHES.    Illustrated.   Cr.  St-o.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  GENO.V.  Iliuitrated 
^^^.--^  Editi^ii.    Cr.  Sz';'.  6^- 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.  Sectnd  Bditin.   Cr.imo.  6t. 
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YKN'I'  K   AND   VENETIA.  ISluatrated. 

t/.      .  6f. 
ROME.     Illustrated.     Tlihd  Edition.  C>: 

COUNTRY  WALKS  AHOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.    Stteml  Edition.    Fcap.  Ivo. 

cfi.  tut. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  IHoittated. 

Demy  ive.   7t.  6d.  ntt. 

Ibsen  (Henri; BRAND.    A  l>miiiatic 

I'oem,    Iran^ateJ  by   Wll.LIAM  WiLSOM. 
tovrth  Edilion.    Cr.  Zvj.    y-  bd. 

Inie(W.R.).  CHRISTIAN  *1VSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lecture*  of  1899.)  IMra 
Edition.    C>.  tvo.    Jf-  -ff- 

inn**  (A.  D.).     A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA.    With  Maps  and 

Plans.    Cr.  ii'O.  6f. 
1  NGLAND   UNDER   THE  TUDORS. 

Wiih  Map,.   Fourth  Kdititit.  Dtmfiut. 

\zs.  td.  net. 

Inne>  (Mary).    SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT-  j 
ING.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Btv.  if 

Jenki  (B.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
I  ISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMKNT.  Seco»<> 
Edition.  RevUed  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
Z7\!.    IS.  td.  net. 

\  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW:  From  thb  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  End  of  the  Year  1911.  Dtmy  8bw. 
101.  (>d.  tut. 

Jerninitham  (Ch»rtes  Edward;).  THE 

MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Stctnd 
Edition,   heap.  %va.  5*. 

Jevons  (P.  B.).    PERSONALITY.  Cr. 

ivo.  2S.  td.  net. 

JotanitOB  (Hlf  H.  H.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL  AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  ito.    iSs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.   Dtmytmo,  3is.net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Horwlch.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  I.OVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Wauback.  Eourth  Edition.  Lr. 
8(w.  y.  td. 

Keats(John).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Sti-i.NCCUKT. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.  Dtmy  %oo.  yt.  6d.  net. 

Keble(John).  THE  CHRISTI.\N  YEAR. 

With  an  IntvrKh^  ti,;i  ai^d  N..-=  by  W, 
Lock.  Illustrated.   Third  Edition,  i  c.^p. 


Kempli  (Thomas  k).    THE  IMITATION 

OF  CHRIST.  From  the  I.at.n,  »iih  aa 
Introducli(-n  by  De.\n  Fakkau.  ll'.usiraicd. 
Eourth  E  "'.ion.  Eciip.  %fO.  iS.  td. 
•TIIOMAE  HEMERKFN  A  KEMl'lS  DE 
IMITATIONE  CllRlSTl.  i.^iited  by 
Adkian  FoKiEsccE.    C>.  4/1'.    jC'  '■>• 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  I'.ARRACK.  ROOM 
1;.\LLAI)S.  117^  Thousiinf.  'thirty- 
fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Ivo.  Buckram,  f>s. 
Abo  Fcap.  8t».  Cleth,  +1.  ftd.  net ;  Uather, 
sr.  tut. 

THE   SEVEN   SEAS.      orM  'ihouami. 

i'wcnty/irst  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  Buc'.raiii, 

6s.    Also  Fcap.  &vo.    Cioih,  45.  bd.  nut; 

leather,  ^s.  tut. 
THE  FIVE  NATIONS.    %ist  Thousand. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  iro.    Btukram,  bs. 

Abo  Fcap.  81W.  Cteth,  ^t.  fid.  tut;  Uathtr, 

51.  tut. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  '/nrx/j- 
Third  Editiott.  Cr.  ivo.  Bud)  am,  6s. 
A  bo  Fcap.  6vo.  Cloth,  44.  id.  ntt ;  bather 
it.  tut. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition  in  '.r  I  'olutnes. 
iVith  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Siv.  51.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  MiscEi  LANEous  Prosk.  II.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  or  Elia.  in.  Books 
FOR  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poem!!. 
V.  and  VI.  Lt  1  teks. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illastrated.  Cr.  Svo.  61. 

Lankestor  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.    lUustrated.  Seventh 

Edition.   Cr.  ivo. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES   Cr.ivo.  td.net. 

CROWDS:  A  Stcdv  of  the  (Ikmis  of 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Feaks,  Desires, 
and  Exfbctations  of  the  People.  Cr. 
ivo.  fit. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.    3J.  6  /. 
THE  BIBLE  .AND  CHRISTI.VN  LIFE. 
Cr.  ivo.  ts. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THK  svi  STANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
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Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    ■zs.  tut. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE  :  A  Sruuv 
OP  THE  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Undeh 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  A  Studv  in 
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REASON  AND  BELIEF.  F(fth  Ediibm. 
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MODERN  PROBLEMS.   Cr.tvt.  ss.ntt. 

Lmkwa  (ten.  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
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Lorimar  (Qaorg*  Honus«).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO   HIS    SON.     Illustrated.  Twtniy 
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Lueas(B.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
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A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
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A  WANDERER  IN  KLOkENCK.  Illus- 
trated.   Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zzv.  6s. 
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ivo.  ss. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Sto*nth 
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Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8iv.  ss. 
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OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
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Sm  aUo  Lamb  (Charles). 
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THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Diniy  Svo.  lot.  6ti. 
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MaeCarthy  (Deameiid)  and  Raitall 
(Atfatba).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 
Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 
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lURD.  Translated  by  Alexander 
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BurtMa  (R.  B.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
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Illustrated.  Fcap.  8r«.  GiU  tap.  3*.  hd. 
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ING ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Esq  Illuttrated.  Fcap.  Sew. 
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•Bbm  (Htnry).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
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net. 
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IllMt  rated. 
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Cr.  4/*.  jCt  I/,  net. 

Thibaudcau  (A.  CX  IiONAI'AKTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  FoaTUcoi.  IllnMraied 
Demjt  8m.   tot.  6d.  net. 

Thomai  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illuntratcd.  Secend  Edition. 
Cr.  8m.   it.  net. 

Thompton    (FrancU).  SELECTED 

POEMS  or    KIJANCIS  THOMPSON. 

Wiih  a  I!ioKrapliir:il  Note  liy  Wii.Piii) 
Mkvni  1 1,.  With  n  I'ortr.iii  in  Phot.,graviirc 
TvtHt:t:h  T/i.^HSnnd.    t\iip.  ivo.    jr.  net. 


Tlleston  (Mary  W.V. 

FOR  DAILY  NEEDS. 


DAILY  STRENGIH 
.    ,  'DS.     Tittn'ietk  Edi- 

ti<'n.   .yfi\iiM)ii  tfMiio.   IS.  ful.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  biiiilin:^,  ts. 
THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE 
Medium  \imo.        c,/.  net. 

Toynbae  (Paget).  D.\NTE  ALIGHIERI. 
IlTs  Life  anu  Works.  With  16  Illi-stra- 
tions.    Fourth  mud EnitrgedEditiem.  Cr. 

ivo.    5.r.  net. 

TrayaWan  (0.  M,).  ENGLAND  UNDER 

Fifttt  Edititn.  Demy  lot.  ilt.6d.net. 

Trtjtti  (H.  InUe).  TOWN  planning  : 
Past,  Fkzbkmt,  and  Possiblb.  Illustra- 
ted. Seeend  Ediiien.  Wide  Reymi  toe. 
lit.  net. 

»OTMP  (Wr  Alfred  B.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A  SOLDIER  S  LIFE.  Demy  Svo. 
ju.  6d.  net. 

Underhlll  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Studjr  in  the  Nature  and  Development  <jf 
Mani  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fourth 
Edttien.  Demy  Bm.   15*.  net. 

VnMt  Cg,  tA.  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOaAL  PROGRESS.  Cr.  8m.  6*. 

Vardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 

Illustrated.  Ft//h  Edition.  Cr.  Bva.  aj.  6d. 
net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moork. 
Two  Volutt-e^.    Second  Edition.   Cr.  8m. 
net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIQ 
OF  UAN  1 K.  With  an  Introduction  \,y 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumet. 
Third  Edition.   Cr.  8m.  t^n*t. 


Methuf.n  and  CoMrANY  Limited 
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KtADINOS  ON  THK  I'\K\I>ISO  f|F 

DANTE.     Wllh  M  lntr.>.lii.  t,.,n  liy  tli'- 

DwMor  or  Rifos,   TVw  yolmms.  .s/<v«./ 
iTi///^.  Cr.  IS*-"*'- 

VIohtri  (KMMth  H.).  K\(.I  \Nn  IN 
TMK  I.MKK  MlinX.E  Mil  s.  W.il. 

Map^.     /Vm/  ?r.>.     lot.  (S./. 

Wftd*  (0.  W.  and  J.  H.).  R.Wir.l  KS  IN 
SOMERSET.   IlluMnitwi.  CV.  tvt.  6>. 

Waddall  (U  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Ke.urd  of  tin-  K  • 
ptJiiion  of  1903-1904.    lUuMratcd.    J hml 

Hti. 

WMnar  (Hlohard).    Ri(  hard  wac; 

NER'S  MUSIC  DRAMAS,  Intcrprela- 
tions,  embo'lyin;;  \V..giicr':.  own  cxplana- 
lionv     Hy  Aiicr  Lfcioiiros  Clkatiifk 

And  nASII-CKUMP.    /^(C<^.  8(W.  W.M.«<K«. 

The  Rim;  <'I'  tiii  Nibiluho. 

Fifth  E.iilicn. 
1,i.iii:m.kin  AM)  Pahsii  Al..  I 

.Vi-.  ,>«./  HdiiioH,  rnvritttn  and tnlargfd. 
Tki'.i  as  and  Isolph. 
TanmiXiskr  and  the  Mastimincek* 
ok  nukkmdl'rc. 

WftUrheoM  (Elixabeth).    WITH  THK 

SIMPLE-HEART  KD.  Uitle  Homili«  to 
Women  In  Counln  P!tict»  Tkhd  Edificn. 
Small  f^-^'f  ■<  ■ 
THE  HOUSI.  r.Y  IHK  CHKKRY  TRKK. 
A  Second  Series  of  I.ittle  II  iinilii";  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  SiH.Ui  I  ctt  B.- 
2j.  nc' 

COMPANIONS  OF  Tin:  \VAY.  Hem- 
Selections  for  Morning  .inil  Evening  Ke.i^l- 
inn.  Chosen  and  airansed  by  Ei.uabki  11 
WATF.i;HOUSit.   Largt  Cr.  tve.    «.  ntt, 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Small 
roil  8no.   1*.  tut.  „  . 

VERSES.  A  New  EdiUoo.  Fcaf.  8««.  M. 
ntt. 

Water*  (W.  0.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  87-^.        (d.  net. 

Watt  (PrancU).  EDINHUROII  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Stcond 
Edition.   Cr.  8tw.    to*.  &/.  htt. 

•B.  Ii.  8.  Cr.  St'tf.  «». 

Wedmore  (Sir  Fwderlch).  MEMORIKS. 
Stcond  Edition.    Dtmy  Zvo.    ts.  6ti.  net. 

WaU*H  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDK  TO 
THE  ANTiyUlilt.s  OF  I  i  i>.K 
EGYPT:  From  Abvixis  to  thf.  Sldan 
FkONTIEK.  Illu.stmted.  Stcond  F.ditton. 
Cr.  to*.   T-  W  itt. 


WbIU  (J.>.    OXKiiKD    AND  OXFORD 

I. IKK.     riii'd  l-Jilh't.    <':f.r.:  '.6./. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME  /W/>/i 
Xdi/im.   With  .1  Mapn.  tV.  »fo.   jf.  id. 


Whitun  rWUfMd).  A 
LONDON.  Illuitnilad. 

Cr.  »va.  61. 


LONDONERS 
Stttml  f-iUlom. 


Wlld«(OMar).  THE  WnR  KS  f  »K  OSCAR 
WII.I)E.     Tntht  I'olumts.     J\af.  t. .'. 
5/.  ml  tach  t'o/itmf. 
I    I.ok;)  Ai.imu  Swiif's  Crimi  anu 

Tim  I'OKII-All  ni  Ml-'.  W.  H.  II.  TllP. 
DlcHRss    "K    pAl.fA.      Ill     POBMS.  IV. 

Ladv  Windprmpkk's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
or  No  iMl'OHTAVCK.    VI.  .\v  ItiliAI.  Hu^- 

HAND.     VII.     TUK     iMlokrANCK    OK  f.EIM! 

Kannkst.  VIII.  A  Hou»B  or  Pomk- 
(.HANATEs.  IX.  Intentions,  x,  Ds  Pro- 
HiNDi'i  ANU  Prison  Lkttkk*.   hi.  Emavs. 

XII.    Sa|.OM|4,    a   Fl-ONFSTIMl  TRAOEDV, 

aitd  La  Sainte  Courtihane. 

WmtamKH.  Mo«l).  A  ROSE  OF  S.WOY : 

Marie  Aoiti  AIDE  OF  Sav.pv,  DrriivsK  nic 
l!ouK';or..-iF.,  .Moi  iii  u  OF  I.I ■VI'.  \v.  lllii;. 
trated.    Second  Edition.    Peiny  ire. 
ntt. 

THE  F.\SCINAT1NG  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Fran^oi*  Akmand  Dtl 
Pi.KSsis (169^ -1788).  Illustrated.  D*my twt. 
t  \s.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE:  Ma«i« 
Caroline,  Dlciifs^k  nr.  Bkrrv  (1798- 
1870).    Illustrated.    Pemy  Mh>.    iv.  ntt. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDES(is30-i74o).  lllii<-lrated.  Demy 
Sw.    15J.  net. 

•WlUon  (Ernest  H.).  A  NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.   lllu»trat«d.  Defy 

tvo.    /ii  lOJ.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
JIAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
I  rated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  tvo.  is.  M. 
net. 

Also  FcaK  8:'.'.    i.r.  net. 
THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).    Illustrated.    Stcond  Edition.  Cr.lvo. 
fj. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbech)  and  Edmondi  (Col. 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  »n  Introduction  by  Spenser 
WiiKiNsov.  With  »4  Maps  and  Plans. 
T/iird  Edition     Demy  8rv.    \2S.  td.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowcll  C 
Smith.    Thrtt  Volumis.    Demy  8to.  ij*. 


Teats  (W.  B.).     A   BOOK   OF  IRISH 
VERSE.    Third aditien.   Cr.ioo.  y.td. 


GENLR.XL  LntKATUKli 


PaKT  1I.--A  Sl-LIXTKJN  OF  SliRIES 

ABoirat  Oltits 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 
Cr.  iw    4T.  (xi.  ntl  taek  wlumt 

Wilh  IHustratloM  by  E.  H.  Nbw,  and  dher  AnUn 


IJiiisToi,.   Alfred  Harvey. 
Camtmsukv.  J.  C.  Cux. 
CiiE-'rBK    Sir  B.  C.  A.  Wiiidl*. 
Dublin.  S.  A.  O.  Fiiipabick. 


l.iiiNuuKt.ii.    M.  O.  Williamson. 
I;iNCOLN,   E.  Manttl  Sympton. 
.SiiRKU'Siii-itv.   T.  Aiulcr.. 
Wblls  and  Glastonivkv.   T  S.  Huliue->. 


Tht  Antiqaary't  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 
Demy  Sva.    ft,  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Numerous  Illustrations 


■.\Ncit^T  Painted  Glass  in  England. 

I'liilip  Nel-on. 


.Aki.ii.i.iji.<x;v 
R.  Munro. 


AND       FA1>K  AniIiJIIUES. 

Canon   J.  J. 


UbLls  07  England,    I  he 
Raven.  Sti»/uf  EditicM. 

KKASiiBS  or  En^-'land,  The.    Hcrhert  W. 
Macklin.   Tkini  EMtion. 

Celtic  Art  in   Pagan  and  ClitlSTiAN 
Times.  J.  Romilly  Allen.   Stemul Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  or  England, 

The.    a.  Haivey. 

Cm  KCHWAKlit  N  S      AtCl-LM  s      I- KOM  THK 
KuUKTKENlll  C'KSnKV  T'>    IHKCLOSK  Of 

THK  Seven  u.hKTU  Chm  l  kv. 

novB'icAV  !.\:iUEST,  Tke.  Adjiphus  Balbr'!- 

Fkcush  Church  Fuhniture.    J.  C  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Stceitd  Edition. 


English  Custum'.:.  From  Prebisitaric  Times 
to  the  End  of  tbe  EiKhtecnIb  Century. 
George  Clinch. 


I'.NCLisH  Monastic  Life. 
V'ourth  Editian. 


Abbot  Gasqiiet. 


I'.sr.i  i,H  Seals.  J.  Ilatvey  Bloom. 


HiSTORirAL  SCIEXCK. 


KOLK-LORB    AS  AN 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 


Gilds  and  Companies  o/  London,  Tiir. 
George  Unwin. 

'Hremits  and  Anchoeites  or  Enulano, 
The.  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor  and   Manorial    Recorus,  The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.   Second  Edition. 

Medi.eval  Hcspitals  of  England,  The. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old    Lngmsh   Instruments  or 
F.  W.  Calpin.  Setond  Edition. 


Mi;sic. 
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The  Antiquary's  Bookt— continued 

Ow  English  Libfames.    James  Hutt. 

(  i.i)  Sekvicp:  liooKs  ok  the  English 
Chl'Kch.  Christopher  Wurdsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlebale-..    Seco/ui  Edition. 

I'AKisH  Life  in  Meum^val  Enoland. 
Abbot  Gasquet.    Third  Edition. 

Parish  Rbgistkrs  or  Englanp,  The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Remains  of  the  Phrhistoric  Age  in 
England  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WinJle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.   J.  Ward. 

Komano-Bkitish  Builuings  and  Earth- 
works.   J.  Ward. 

RovAL  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 


Demy  Svo,    2s.  6d.  lut  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  ;n  Single  I'lays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Welu 

Antony  AND  Cleopatra.  Stcettd Editien. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Cvmbclinb. 

CoMEDV  OF  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.    Third  Edilion. 

Julius  Caesar. 

*KiNC  Henrv  IV.   Pt.  I. 

King  Henrv  v. 

Kino  Henrv  vi.    Ft  i 

King  Henkv  vi.    Pt.  ii. 

Ki.NG  Henry  vi.    Ft.  III. 

King  Lear. 

Ring  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  or  King  John,  The. 
Love'*  Labour's  Lost.   Sitomi  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 
Merchant  or  Venice,  The.  Stcond  Edition. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
.Midsum.mer  Night's  Dkbam,  A. 

Othello. 
Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ths. 

TiiMPEST,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andkomcus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  or  Verona,  Thb. 

Tweltth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  Thk. 


Clandci  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dk.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  iUustratims.    Witit  Royal  8(w 


Art  op  the  Greeks,  The.  H.  B.  Walters. 
i».  id.  net. 

Art  or  Tin  Romans,  The.  H.  B.  Walters. 
lit.  met. 

CHAnotv,   H.  E.  A.  Furst.   iss.  6d,  net. 


DoNATELLO.    Maud  Cruttwell.    15^.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.   lat.  6d.  net. 

Georcb  Romnkv.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
I3J.  6d.  ntt. 


General  Literature 
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Clastict  of  krt— continued 

Ghiki.andaiu.    Gerald  S.  Davies.  Stcend 
Edition.         f>d.  net, 

Lawkencb.  Sii  Walter  Armstrong.  £iu.iui. 

Michelangelo.  Gerald  S.  Davics.  lu. 
net. 

KArHABL.    A.  P.  OpixS.    i2s.  (ki  net. 

Rembrandt*!)  Etchinus.     A.   M.  Hind. 
1  wo  Volumes,  ajs.  Htt, 


RcBBNs.   Edward  Dillon,  t^s.  ntt. 

TiMTOBBTTO.  Evclyn  March  Pbillipps.  ijt. 
net. 

Titian.   Charles  Ricketts.    15X.  ntt. 

Tukner's  Sketches  and  Dkawincs.   A.  J. 
Finberg.   Stamd  Edition.    121.  id.  ntt. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Beruete.   lot.  6d.  ntt. 


The  'Complete'  Series. 

/"'u/fy  Illustrated.    Demy  %vo 


Thk  Complete  Association  Footballek. 
v..  S.  Evers  and  C.  E.  Hughes-Davies. 
5J.  net. 

The  Complete  Athletic  Trainbr.  S.  A. 
Mussabini.   is.  net. 

The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 

Roberts.   lott.  bd.  net. 
The  Complete  Boxer.  J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

5T.  net. 

I'liE  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Wbitling. 
^s.  fxi.  net. 

The  Comilete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Kmuiit.    7j.  6d,  ntt.   Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunper.  Chuiles  Rich- 
ardson.   I2J.  bd.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.     Harry  Vardon. 

loj.  (ni.  net.    Thirteenth  Edition. 
The  Complete  Hockev-Player.  Eustace 

K.  Wliite.   is.  net.   Second  Edition. 
The  Complete    Horseman.    W.  Scartb 

Dixoa.  Sectmet  Edition.   lor.  6d.  ntt. 


The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Plavbr. 
A.  Wallis  Myers,     lo*.  W.  net.  Third 

Edition,  Kevised. 

'I"he  Complete  M  jtoki^t.    Filson  Young. 

lat.  id.  net.    Aeiv  Edition  (Sei'eitt/i). 
The    Complete    Mocntaineeh.     G.  D. 

Abraham,    i  jj.  net.   Second  Edition. 

Turn  Complbtc  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
lor.  6d.  ntt. 

The  Complbtb  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.    lof.  6d.  ntt.   Fourth  Editiom. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Fuotballkk,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead.    lot.  (d.  ne.'.  Second  Edition, 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale- 
Buckell.    lu.  6d.  net.    Third  Edition. 

The  Complbtc  Swimmsb.  (.Sachs.  jt.td, 
net. 

The  Complete  Yachtsman.  B.  Heckstall- 
S'nith  and  E.  da  Boulay.  Second  Edition, 
XtviMd.  ifi.  met. 


The  Connoimeiir'i  Library 

fVi/A  Humernu  IlhuinUuMS.    WieU  Rtyal  8tw.   ay.  tut  tack  volttitie 


Enclish  Fl'k.mtuke.    F.  S.  Robinson. 

English  Coloured  Books.   Martin  Hardie. 

Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wcdmore  Stcond  Edition. 

European  Enamels.    Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.    Edward  Dillon. 

(juLDSMITHS'    AND     SILVERSMITHS*  WORK. 

Nelson  Dawson.   Stetnd Sdilitn. 

Illuminated  Ma.^uscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
StiOnd  Edition, 


Ivories.   Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.    H.  Clifford  Smith.  Seeond 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.   Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.   Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.  A.  W.  Pollanl. 

Seals.   Walter  de  Gray  Bixch. 

Wood  Sculptubb.  Alfred  MaskelL  Steomi 
Edition, 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 


Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.    Croron  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net  ecu h  vo'umt 

The  Reformation  Pbkiuo.   Henry  Gee. 

Bruce 


The  Folnda  I  ions  of  the  English  CiiURCH.  : 
J.  H.  Maude. 

Thk  Saxon   Chukch  and   the  Norman  i 

CoNgUEST.    C.  T.  Cruttwell.  j 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacv.  | 

A.  C.  Jennings.  ' 


The  Struggle  with  Puritanism. 
Bl.ixlami. 


The  Chukch  of  Engi.a.41>  in  thk  Eiau- 
TEENTH  Cbnturv.   Alfreo  Plummer. 


Handboolcs  of  Theology 


The  Doctkjnh  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Realised.  '^einy 
Sva.    13S.  6d. 

A  History  op  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-BakcT.   Vemy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  fi/iA  Editim. 
Dtmy  ivo.    lot.  6d. 


An  Introdlction  to 
CuEEUs.   A.  E.  Bur 


HF.  History  of  thk 
Demy  Sz'O.    los,  6./. 

Thb  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  .\.merica.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  ivo. 
I  or.  ()d. 

Thk  XXXIX  Articles  op  the  Chukch  of 
E.n-cland.  Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson. 
Sei-entk  Edition.   Dtmf  Zvo.    lit,  td. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

llhistraled.    Demy  6j.      \os.  (yi.  net 


Ho  !E  I.iFE  IN   .^MLKicA.    Kathcrinc  G. 

P».;sbey.    Second  Edition. 

Home  Life    in    Kkance.    Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.    Si.xtli  Edition, 

Home  Life  in  Germany.  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 

Sc:ond  Ed:tion. 

Home  Liik  in  Holland.   D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


Home  Liik  in  Italy. 
Sccimd  Ed:l'jn. 


Lina  DulT  Gordon. 
H.  K.  Daniels. 


Home  Life  in  Norway. 
Second  Ediiioii. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.    A.  S.  Rappopcrt. 

Home  Life  in  Spain.    S.  L.  Bensusan. 
Second  Ed '  'ion. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  8w.    3'.  6(/.  net  each  volume 
WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mvtton, 
Esq.   Nimrod.   Fi/tk  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sports.man.  Nimrod. 


Handlbv  Cross. 
EdUien. 


R.  S.  Surteei. 


Fourth 
R.  S. 


Mk.   Sponge's  Sporting  Tour. 
Surtecs.  Second  Edition. 

}oKROCKS°s  Jaunts  anu  Jollities.    R.  S. 
Surtees.    Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.    R.  S.  Surtees. 


The  .\nalysis  op  the  Hunting  Ki'si.d. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dk.  Syntax  i.n  i""'Ai,'cn  of 
THE  Pici  L-KEsni  E.    William  Com'"?. 

The  Ti  UK  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Seakch  op 
Consolation.    William  Comic. 

The  Third  Tour  op  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OP  A  Wife.  William  Combe. 


Life  in  London.    Pirrce  Egan. 

WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I'he  (Jkave  :  A  Poem.   Robert  Blair.  |  Illustrations  of  the  Book  op  Job.  I» 

vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leadara  of  Reli^on 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECH  INC.     mtk  Portraits 

Civwii  8va.    2s.  net  each  volume 

Cakdisal  New -IAN.    R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  VVesi.uy.    J.  H.  Overton. 


niSHOr  Wll.BBRFOKCE.    G.  W.  Daiiicll. 

C'akuinal  Masmn  -    A.  W.  Hutton. 

CiiAKLES  Si.MtoN.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.   K.  Mai.Cunn.       .h4  Ed'tim. 

J,)!i.N  Howi:.    1:.  1'.  Hurt.jii. 

riioMAS  Ken.    !'.  A.  Clarke. 

Gi.oKGE  Fox,  THE  Qi;akbr.    T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keblb.   Walter  Lock. 


Thomas  Chalmbrs.  .Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 
EdUioH. 


Lancelot  Anorrwbs.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Second 
Edition. 

.^UGUSTINB  OF  CaNTBRBURV.     E.  L.  CuttS. 

William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Fourth 
Edition. 

John  Donne.   Augustus  Jessop. 
Thomas  Cran.mek.    A.  J.  Ma>on. 
I.ATi.MEK.    K.  M.  and      J.  Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butler.   W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  DoYotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Siiia't  Poll  Szu,  cloth,  2s.;  lealher,  2s.  bd.  ttcl  ea,  h  voluir.e 


I'he    Confessions    of    St.  Aiclstine. 
Eishth  EditicH. 

The  Imitation  op  Christ.   Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.   Fifth  Edition. 

Lvra  InnoCektium.    Third  Edititm. 

The  TtMi'iE.   Si\ciul  Edition. 

.\  lioOK  OF  Devotions.   Second  Edition. 

A  Si  Kious  Call  m'  a  Devout  and  Holv 
Life.    Fi/tli  Edition. 

A  GuiOB  to  Eternity. 

Thb  Inner  Way.  Second  Edition. 

On  thb  Lovb  or  God. 

The  Psalms  or  David. 

Lyra  Aposiolica. 

The  Song  or  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Seeend  Edition. 

A  Manlal  of  Consolation  from  thb 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

DBVOTIONS  rROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

Thb  Shritual  Combat. 


The  Devotions  op  St.  .\nsei.m. 

BisHor  Wilson's  Sacra  Pkivata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  op  Sin- 
neks. 

Lyra  Sacra.     A  Book  of  .Sacred  Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


A    Day  I!ook 
Fathkks. 


from   the   Saints  and 
A 


.\  Little  1!ook  of  Hiwr.NLV  Wisdom. 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystii-s. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.    A  Selection  from 
the  Germ  »n  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

Thk  Little  Flowers  of  the  Ci  .jki.  us 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  I  kiaks. 

Death  and  Immortautv. 

'  hb  SriKi  iuAL  Gl  ide.    Stc<^nJ  Ed  lion. 

IJEVOTIONS  FOR   EvERY   DaY  IN  THE  WttK 

and  the  Great  Festivals. 

I'RECES  PrIVATAE. 

HoRAE  MvsTicAE.    A  Day  Book  from  the 
Wiiliogs  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


i8 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

li'ith  many  //Im.'raHons.    Demy  xtmo.    2s.  dd.  net  each  volume 

ICach  volume  c  n.-i.^ts  cf  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Al.BRECHT  DiJKER.    L.  J.  Allen, 

AuTs  OK  Jaian,  The.    E.  Dillon.  Third 
Edition. 

BooKPLATKs.    E.  Alinack. 

IJiJTTICELLI.    M.uy  1..  IJ  innor. 

1!lh.ne-Jonks.    F.  de  l.isle. 

Ckllini.    K.  H.  H.  Cu^t. 

CiiKisriAN  -Symu  >U!>M.    Mrs.  H.  Jeimer. 

Christ  in  Akt.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claudb.   E.  Dillon. 

Constable.     H.  W.  Tompkins.  Sc.jiid 
Edition. 

CoROT.   .\.  Pollan!  and  E.  liirnbtingl. 

Earlv  E.vglish  Watek-Colour.     C.  E. 
Hughes. 

lOs  AMEi.s.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
FKtDiiUic  Lei<;]i  roN.    A.  Corkran. 
GtOUGE  Ro.MNKV.    G.  PastoD. 

Greek  Art.  H.B.Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 


(inKLzK  AND  P.  Lxiif  n.    E  K.  Pollard. 

HoLbEi.N.    Mii.  G.  Fortcj.ue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.W.Bradley. 

Iewellekv.   C.  1  I.ivenport.  Second  Edition. 

J  -n.N  H.ipp.NER.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SiK  Jo.sHL-A  Rev.nolds.    J.  .Slme.  Steond 
Edition. 

•MlLutT.    N.  Peacock.   Steond  Edition. 
.Mi.viATUREs.  C.  Uaveiip  ji  t.  Second  Edition. 
Our  Lady  in  .\kt.    .M..,.  H.  Jenner. 
Kaphael.    a  R.  Dr)-hurst. 
RODI.N.    Muriel  Ciolkow:.t>a. 
Turner.    F.  Tyirell-Gill. 
Vandvck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

W.  Wtlberforce  and  .A.  R. 


Vblazqvez. 
Gilbert. 


Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.  Steond  Edition. 


The  Utile  OaUeriee 

Demy  i6mo.    2s.  6d.  mt  each  vtlume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  ir  -'hotogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  thi  .laster  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  op  Reynolds. 
.\  Littlb  Gallery  or  Romnev. 


.\  Little  Gallery  of  HoppNgR. 
A  LiTTLB  Gallery  of  Millais. 


The  Little  Onidea 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  phot<^raphs 

Smal/  rctt  %vo.    Cloth,  zs.  bd.  net ;  leather,  3^.  6J.  net  each  z  olume 

The  main  features  of  ihese  Guides  are  ( I )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (j)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  b  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 

ISLK  or  Wight,  Th«.   G.  Clinch. 
London.   G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  Tke.  Sii  B.C.A.WindI«. 
North  Wales.   A.  T.  Story. 


CaMBRIOCS    AMD    ITS    CoLUKiBS.      A.  H 

Thompion.    Third  Ediiien,  Rtvited. 

Channel  Inland-,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell. 
L.sGLiiH  Lakes,  The.    i  .  G.  Uiabant. 
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The  Little  Oaidet— continued 

Oni  i  Kr<  AM)   ITS  CoLLECes.    J.  Wells, 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  G.  Clinch. 

Siiakespkare's  Country.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  ; 
Windle.   Fi/th  Edition.  I 

So,  i  n  Waies.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  j 
'.Vestminmkk  Abhey.    G.  E.  Trouibeck.  j 
Second  Edition, 

  I 

B  KKsnihE.    V.  0.  Brabant. 

I!.  tKlNGIlAMSlllRE.     E.  S.  RoSCOe. 

CiiE!<HIKi'..    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.    A.  L.  Salmon.   Stcond  Edition. 

Derbyshire.    T.  C.  Cox. 

J)evon.    S.  B      i-GoulA    Third  Edition. 

I  uKSET.   F.  R.  Heath.  Stcimd  EditiaH. 

Durham.   J.  t.  Hotigkin.  ' 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox.  j 

Hampshire.  J.  C.  Cox.  S*e»md  Editian. 

HfcRTFoRusiiiRE.   H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.   G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C  P.  Crane.  Stctnd  Edititn. 

LEtCESTERoStlEB  ANB  RUTLANP.    A.  HaiVCy 

and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynoo. 

Middlesex.   J.  B.  Firth. 

M0N.MOUTHSHIKE.   G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  I 


Norfolk.    W.  A.  Dutt     Third  Edition, 

ReiiseJ. 

Nou  1  HAMCTONSuiKE.      W.    Dry.  Stcond 
Edition,  Rtvistd. 

Northumbeulanu.  j.  E.  Morris. 

Nottinghamshire.   L.  Guilford. 

OxFoKDsHiKE.    K.  G.  Brabant. 

SlIRCPblllRE.     J.  E.  Audcll. 

So.merset.    G.  W.  and  j.  H.  Wade.  Second 

Edition. 

brAFFOKDSHiRE.   C.  Mascficld. 
Suffolk.   W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.  J.  C  Cox. 

Sussex.   F.  G.  Brabant.    Third  Edition. 

Wiltshire.   F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,   The   Easi    Ridi.ng.    J.  E 
Murris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.    J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yokkshire,   The   West   Riding.    J.  E. 
Morris.   Cloth,  y.  6d.  tut;  ieatker,  ^s.  6d. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamora. 

Rome.  C.  G.  EUaby. 
Sicily.   F.  H.  Jacksoo. 


The  LitUe  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontisineces 
Small  Pott  Svo.   Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s,  6d.  net 


Anon.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGUSU 
LYRICS.   Second  Edition. 

Aoiten  (Jane).    PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Two  yolnnut. 

northanger  abbey. 

BMon  (rru€la>   THE   ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (S.  H.).    THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.    T'j.'o  yobtmos. 

Barnett  (Annie).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Bedrfoi*  (WUliam).  THE"'=TO"'OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEf 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (OMltft).    LAVENGRO.  TW 

yoiumti, 
THE  ROlfAMY  RYE. 

Browning(Bob«rt).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POE.MS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (Geortfe).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN :  With  some  Ut«r 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Oowley  (Abrah^tr).  THE  ESSAYS  OT 
ABRAHAM  f  /VLEY. 
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Ciabb«  (OMr<«).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  I-OEMS  OF  GEOROK  CRABIiE. 

CraJk  (Mm.).     JoMN  HALtFAX, 
tJEMi  i:\i.\N.  /■:,.,<;•,./««/«. 

Crashaw   (Richard).    THK  K\OI.l-ll 
POEMS  (IF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dentc  .'lighlerl.    THE  INFERNO  OF 

1  'AN  1  i.,     I'ranslatfd  by  H.  F.  Cahy. 
nii:  PURC.ATORIO  OK  DANTE.  Traiis- 
I  ite.l  hy  H.  K.  Cahv. 

IHE  PAKADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Carv. 

DarUy  (6«or|«).    SELECTIONS  FROM 
IHE  POEMS  Oi-  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dlekeni(CharI«s).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Fiirrler  (Suian). 

/  'olumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE 


QaakaU  (Hri.). 

Edition. 


MAKRIA(JE.  Tu-o 
CRANFORD.  Stco»,/ 


Marvcll  (Andrew).    THE  POEMS  OF 

ANDREW  MARVELI,. 

MlUon  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  .MILTON. 

MoIr(D.  M.).   MANSIK  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).   A  I  ITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  S()NNKT>. 


Smith  (Horace  and  James). 

ADDRESSLS. 


KKJLCIKI) 


Hawthorne  (Nathaniel). 

LETTEK. 


THi:  .-C ARI.LT 


Henderson  (T.  P.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
M  I  II  lISH  VERSE. 


KIntflake  (A.  W.). 

/edition. 


EOTHEN.  Second 


Lanib  (Charlai).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

I.ock«r(F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 


Sterna  (Laurence).   A  SKNITMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).   THE  EARLY 
rOKMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 

IN  .MI'.MORIAM. 
THE  PRINCESS. 
.MAUD. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

i  /tree  I 'olumes. 
I   I'KNDKNNIS.    Three  Volumes. 

HENRY  i:sMOND. 
I  CHKIST.MA.S  BOOKS. 

j  Vaui^han  (Henry).  THE  POE.MS  OF 
i      HENRY  VAUGHAX. 

Waterhouse  (Ellz»beth).    A  LITTLE 

BOOK.  OK  I.IKE  AND  DE.VTH. 
FourHenth  F.dit:on. 

Wordsworth (W.).  SEI.KCTIONS  FROM 

l^^S^^^^  WILLIAM  WORDS. 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Colerld^a  (S.  t.\ 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  StctruTEmon. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  \V.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  idmo.    40  i^olMtnes.    Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case,    los.  tut 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  ^zmo.     Leather,  \s.  net  each  vohime 


Ei  rnRANOK  :  .\  Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 

Kii/iki.-iiJ. 

Tin     \  \\V  i>t-    KniVAi.n.    LokD    HBKBERT  Of 

CiihKiiL'KV.    Written  by  himself. 


PoLONits;  or,  Wise  Saw,  .-uid  Modern  In- 
stances.   Edward  FitiCJerald. 

The  Ruba!v.\t  Or  O.MA::  KnAYVilM.  EuAard 
FitzGerald.   Fturtk  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.    Demy  %vo 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Sclio' 
field,  js.f^.mtt. 

HvGiENR  OF  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,   fs.  6J.  tut. 

Infant  Mortalitv.  Sir  G«orge  Newman. 
7x.  M,  net. 

Pkevkntion  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  loj.  td. 
net.    Second  Edition. 


Case  op  the  Popa',  The.  F.  Civan.ish. 
Second  Edition.    71.  (d.  net. 

Chiluken  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.   Sir  John  Gorst.     Stcond  Edition. 

7.V.  (xi.  net. 

1):>pa';es  of  Occfi'ATioN.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver, 
loj.  td.  net.    Seconti  Juilti^'n. 

l')Kis!C  Pki  I  I  IM,  in  its  .Mc  lito-SoLiiilogic.-il 
A-pccis,  1  lie.  F.ilited  b>  T.  N.  Kclyn.iLl:. 
•js.  fd.  net. 

1)!  ,1...  ANu  TUB  DuuG  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


AiK  AM)  Healiii.  Ronald C  Maclie.  ^^.6d. 
ntt.   Stcond  Edition, 


The  New  Library  of  Hasic 


Edited  by  l-.KNKST  NFAVMAN.    Illustrated.    Demy  %vo.    7s.  Od.  net 
Brahms.     J.  .\.  Fuller-Maiiland.     Second  |  Handel.    R.  .\.  Streatfeild.  Second  Edition 

I  Hugo  Wol7.   Ernest  Newman. 


Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.    Fcap.  %vo.    Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d,  net ;  leal  her,  y.  6d.  net 


Dante  Alighieri.   Paget  Toynbce.  Third 
Edition. 

Gii.o!  AMo  Sav(  \arola.  E.  I..S.  Horsburgh. 

Sijct  '1  Edition. 

John  Howard.   E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.    A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.   I.  A.  Taylor. 


Ekasmls.    E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

Robert  Hurns.    T.  F.  He.iderson. 

Chatham.   A.  S.  McDowall. 

Cannint..    W.  .Mison  Phillips. 

P.EACONSFiF.LD.    Walter  Sichel. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe.   H.  G.  Atkins. 

Francois  ob  Fenelon.   Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


The  Ho.nfvmoon.   .\  Comedy  in  Thre»  .^cts. 
Arnold  P.ennett.    Second  Edition. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  %vo.    2s.  net 

Kismet.    Edward  Knoblauch.   Second  Edi- 
tion. 


The  Gkeat  Adventure.    A  Pl.-iy  of  Fan.  y  in 
Four  .\cts.  .\rnol  J  liennett.  Second Ei'ififln. 

MiLi;sTONEs.     Arnold  Bennetl  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.   Sixth  Edition. 


TvniooN.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.   Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 

Illustrated.    Demy  ivo 

A  HisTORV  OF  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  j  .1  K::  ruKv  or  Verona.      A.  M.  .'^Hcii. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.    iot.6d.Mtt,  \  \2s.6d.ntt. 

A  HisTORV  of  Perugia.  W.  Heywood.   lat.  id.  met. 
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Mhthuen  AM)  Company  Limited 


The  Y/estminster  Commentaries 

General  E.litor,  WALTER  LOCK 

Demy  iva 

TiiK  Acts  of  the  Apostle*.  nJitcd  by  R. 
B.  Rackljam.   Sixth  Edithn.    los.  &/. 

The  First  Episti.e  of  Pai'L  tuk  Atosti  k 
TO  THE  Co-jiN-THiAVs.  Eilited  by  H.  L. 
•'.oudse.    7".;;'</ //..W.-jf.  6s. 

IiiE  Took  or  i:\.ir)us.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M  Ncil--.   With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.  loj.  iW. 

The  R.wk  or  Ezi  kiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.    \cs.  d/. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  AintA 
t.dition.    loi.  id. 


Additions  and  Cokke^  nnv*  iv  thr 
Spvfnth  and  ErrMirii  K;)irifT,  s  of  ihf 
P.O.  .K-    >;    f.ENEsls.     S.  k.  Diivnr.  it. 

The  V■^^v.  or  Tiir  I'loniEr  I-.,\iaii. 
Kdilf.l  hy  C.  \V.  Wa.le.    loj.  (^,1, 

:   The  Book-  <.f  J..t,.    Edile.l  I,y  K.  C.  ,S.  f.ib- 
son.    Sec.viii  Fiiition.  f.s. 

I  Thb  EriSTLE  OF  St.  Ja\ie>.     Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Noie»,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 


The  'Toang'  Series 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo 


Tm  Young  Botanist.    W.  P.  Wejtell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.   3j.  M.  ntt. 

The  Young  Carpbntkii.   Cyril  Hall.  s*. 

Hammond  Hall. 


The  Young  Electrician 
5*- 


The  Youno  Engineer. 
Third  Edition,  jr. 

The  Young  Naturalist, 
Stcond  Edition,  fa. 

The  Yoonc  Oenitholocist.  W.  P.  Westell 
sr. 


Hammond  Ha!l. 
W.  P.  Westell. 


Methnen's  Shilling  Library 


Fcap.  %vo.    ij.  net 


Blub  EiRti,  The.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
•Chari.es  Dickens.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
•CHARMIDES,    and    OTHER    PoEMS.  OsCar 

Wilde. 

ChitrXl:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Sie^e.  Sir 
O.  S.  Rt.bertnon. 

COVDITIOV  PF  ENCt.AMl,  TlIE.  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 

De  Profi  ndio.    Osrar  Wllil?. 

Fkom  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshai. 
.Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 

IIaf.vest  Home.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Hills  and  the  Sea.    Hilaire  Belloc. 

HuxLBv,  Thomas  Henry.  P.  Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal  Husband,  An.  Oscar  WiMe. 

Intentions.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Jimmy   Glover,  his   Book.     James  M. 

•  ".lover. 

John  Boves,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuvu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters  from   a  Self-made  Merchant 

to  his  Son.    George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskik,  The.   W.  G.  Collins- 
wood. 

Life  op  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 

Graham  H.ilfour. 

Life  of  Tennyson,  The.    A.  C.  Pens-::!. 
Little  of  EvERvriiiNfi,  .\.    E.  V.  r.uras. 
r.ORD  Artiii'h  Savii.k's  Cmme.  Oscar  Wilde. 
Lore  of  the  HoNEv-nEF.,  The.  Ti^kner 
Edwardes. 

Man  and  the  Universe.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mary  Magdalene.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Old  Country  Life.   S.  Baring-Goold. 

Oscae  Wilde:  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish  Clerk,  The.   P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
Selected  Poems.   Oscar  Wilde. 
SEVASTOroL,  AND  OTHER  Storibs.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.   Admiral  John  Moresby. 
Under  Five  Reigns.  Udy  Dorothy  Nevill. 
Vaii  IMA  Letters.   Robert  Louts  Stevenson. 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.    S.  Barins- 
Gould.  " 
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Book!  for  TMT«U«n 

Cremm  8fw.   dx.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  niu«lrationt  in  Colour 


Avon  AND  SHAKISrEARB's  COUNTHV,  ThI. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 

Black  Forbst,  A  Book  or  the.    C.  E. 
Hughe*. 

Bretovs  at  TIitie,  T:ir.    K.  >!.  Co'stlins. 

CiTit^  OF  I.DMi  AH>v,  I  IR.   KdwarJ  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Rhm-.gna  and  tub  Marchb)«i 
Thb.    Eilw.  rJ  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spaiv,  The.    Eilwanl  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Umbkia,  Thb.   Edward  Hutton. 

Davs  in  Cornwall.   C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany 
Genoa.   Edward  Hutton. 

Land  or  Pardons,  The  (BrittanyX   A.  ^ 
L«  Brax. 

Naples.   .Arthur  H.  Norw.iy. 

Naples  Riviera,  Thb.   H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.   Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


NoHFOi.K  HkOAiis,  Thf.    W.  a.  Dutt. 

NoK'A-AV  AMI  lis  h'jni;!-;.    M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  ok  the.   S.  Baring-GoulU. 

RoMB.    Edward  Hutton. 

Round  ABOtJx  Wiltshire.   A.  G.  Bradtey. 

Scotland  or  To-dav.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francu  Watt. 

.Siena  and  Southern  Tcscamv.  Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  or  thb  Great  City,  Thb.   Mrs.  A. 
G.  Belt. 

Through  East  Anc.i.ia  in  a  Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.   Edw.vd  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Fi/jREvrR,  A.   E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wandekfr  in  Pat  Is,  A.    K.  V.  I.ucas. 
Wanderer  in  Hoi.lanp,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Wanderer  in  London,  A.   E.  V.  Loom. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armoutjer  and  ins  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustraltd.  Royal  ^to.  £a  ts. 
nti. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  3rc.    vj.  nef. 

Rritish  ScHooi..  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  r>riii~h  Painters  ;iiid  Paintings  in  the 
Nati' 'Vil  (Ja'ltry.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illu<;- 
trateu.    Fca/>.  i:'C.    2j.  fxl.  utt, 

'Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xviiith  Century.  Charles  ifoulkes. 
RtfiU  4/0.   i,i  as.  mt, 

FRANCk.>CO     GUARDI,     1712-1793.       G.  A. 

Simonson.  Illustrated.  imperial  ^to. 
£2  ts.  Kef. 

Illustrations   op    the  T!ook    of  Jon. 

William  Klalte.    Quartfl.  £1  i.r.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.    Illustrated.    Ivtferial  4A'. 
31  net. 

Oi  D  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  ^to.    £-2  i  t.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  op  Paintino. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  lUu;.- 
tcated.  Secmd Editien.  Dm^Uio.  lot.itt 
mt. 


One  Hundrbd  MASTCBriBCBior  Sculfturb. 
With  an  Introdnctioo  bjr  O.  T.  HilL  Illus- 
trated. Dtmjr  8tw.   tot,  id.  mt. 

Romnev  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 

Chamberlain.  Imptrial  Folio.  £is  ijj. 
nil. 

•Royal  ,\cadkmv  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustratad.  Crvsm  8r». 
St.  ntt. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Mrrgaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Second  E,litioH,Rtvit*d.  Feat. 
Bvo.   3j.  6d.  nef. 

Schools  or  Painting.  Marr  Irhm.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8n>.   ft.  mt. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christiam Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  SteenJ  Sditien. 
Demy  Biv.    7.r.  6*/.  net. 

'Classics  of  Art."  See  page  14. 

'  Thb  Connoisseur's  Library.'  See  page  15. 

■  Little  Books  on  Art.'  S«e  page  18. 

'  Thb  Little  Gallbribs.'  Sec  page  18. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limitkd 


Boom  Bool 

E  rKi  RtA    A' 1    Modern   Ti  s(  anv,  Din 
M.iry    !..   ("aiiKiron.     Illustrated.     Sct'onti  I 
/.i/;' .'/.>«.    (>.  Z:'o.    6j.  net.  I 

Fi.'ir.FNCE  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall  ! 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  D0my  ivo.  I 
7.'.  bd.  net. 

Fix>RKNCit,  A  Wanderpb  in.  E.  V.  I.iicas. 
Illustrated.    I'ovrik  EHIIim.    C>.  %va.  ds. 

Florknce  and  her  Treasure!!.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.    Illtistrated.  /•£■«/.  ivo.    jj.  net. 

Fi.oRRNt  E,  O'l'M  KV  Walks  akout.  Edwapi 
Hiitton.  Illustrated.  Sicond  Edition 
Fcap.  %vo.    5 J.  ntt. 

Florence  and  tiif.  Cities  of  Northrfn 
Tuscany,  with  Cknoa.  Edward  Huttnn. 
Illuitrated.   Stccrnd  Edition,   Cr.  8tw.  ts. 

Iximrarov,  The  Cities  or.  Edward  Hutlon. 
Illustrated.   Cr.  Zvo.  6i. 

Mil  AS  I'siiKK  THE  Sporza,  a  History  of.  j 
CecllU  M.  Ady.    Illustrated.    Demy  6tv.  i 

I  .w.  6ii.  Mirt. 

Nai'lfs  :  I'a^t  nr.d  I'leii-iit.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.    Third  Kdition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6.t. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  'I.  V'augh.-iii. 
Illustrated.    Secoini  Edition.    Cr.  it-o.  6s. 

PeruCiIA,  .\  History  of.  William  Ileywood. 
Illustrated.    Demyiioo.    us.  f>d.  net. 

Romp.    Edward  Mutton.  Illustrated.  Third 

Rditir^n.    Cr.  f-v.  6s. 

ko.MAGSA   ANP  TIIF.    MaHCIIFS,   TlIT  ClTIFS 

or.    Kdw.iril  Hiilton.    Cr.  Sr-,'.  6t. 

Roman  Pillki m  \i;k,  A.  K.  K.  Roberts. 
Illustrated,    neiiiy  itv.    los.  fx/,  net. 

RoMn  OF  thk  Pilgrims  and  Maktvr'^. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  9po.  \is.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Smali 
Pott  L'lotA,  as.6ii.net;  leather,  js.  6d. 
nf'. 

Sicu.Y.  F.  H.  y.icljson.  Iilnstr.nt"il.  SmaU 
Pott  8rv.  Cloth.  2S.  6d.  net  ;  ieaiher.  3.^.  td. 
n:t. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Win;  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated,  .^nond  Edition.  Cr. 
ti'o.    ss.  net. 

SiEvA  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Mutton.   Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  1 


I  on  Italy 

I'MiikiA,  The  CiiiF.  (<\.  ri  vnrd  Hutlon. 
lllustr.-ited.    J-i/th  Kditi.'it.    Lr.  ivo.  bs. 

Vknice   and   Venetia.     Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrnlcil.    Cr.  Rrv.  (it. 

Venice  on  Ko.ii.  II.  A.  Diujlas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Eitilio'i.  f-caf.  tco.  5*.  ntt. 

Venice  akd  her  TnfA.<iURE«.  H.  A. 
Douglas.    Illustraleil,    F.-af.  6v«,   i$.  net. 

Verona,  A  Hiitorv  ne.  A.  M.  .Mlea. 
Illustrated.    Demy  S.-c.    tif.  6d.  net. 

Dante  am>  iii'    Ii.m.v.     I.oiudale  Ragg. 

Illustralid.    feniy  i;\->.    \2.  .^jd.ntl. 

Paste  Ai.k.iiifm  :  His  Lif,;  .iiul  Works. 
Pauet  Tiiynbee.  1  ;lu.strated.  Cr.  Ere,  jj, 
net. 

iloME  I. IKK  IN-  Italy,  I.inn  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  'third  Edition.  Demy  gtw. 
loj.  M.  net. 

I.XKEs  OK  Nortmfkn'  Itaiv,  Thb.  Richard 
Haqol.    Illustrated.  3.-i>.    5.t.  ntt. 

I.OKKNZO     i  llF.     M  A(.\IFlCliNT.       £.     I,.  S. 

Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  .Second  Edition. 
Dtmyioo,   1  is.  net. 

.Medici  Poi  ks,  Thf:.  H.  M.  Wnighan.  IIIus. 
trated.    DcmyZro.    t^s.  net. 

St.  Catiieijink  oi  ."-^ii.n'a  amj  iii;r  Timi  ^. 
liy  the  Author  of  '  .M'lile.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Dfi>;y  3n>.    ^s.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Lives  of. 
RrotheT  Thomas  of  Celan  1.  Cr.  Bvo.  jr. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Giroi.amo.  K.  I,.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8tv.    5^.  net. 

.Shkllev  and  HIS  Friends  IN  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Deiny  Sve,  xes.  td. 
ntt. 

.Skies  Italian:  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
'■ellers  in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Eee^.  tm. 
$s.  net. 

United  Italy.    F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 

5"v.    loj.  6//.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  lioultiiig.  Illustrated. 
Demy  ^v.    lor.  6ti.  net. 
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Part  I II. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


AlbUMl  (■.  Msrta).  SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE   OTHKi:.     Fourth    Edilicn.  Cr. 

&!.>.  f.s. 

l  UEHkOW.N  l:\I>OK  MARV.  rhirj 

i..litl,>n.      i  r.  '  -  (it. 

1   KNOW  A   MAlUhN.     JAird  KJilion. 

0.  8va.  6.'. 
THK  INVINCIHI.E  AMELIA;  o-s,  The 

I'oi.iTK    Advi  .-.  TfKEss.     '/'kirJ  EdilLm. 

( ■>.  Srv.     „i.  Ui. 
'I  i<  1.  (Jl.Al)  li.-AKT.    fifth  EJition.  £>. 

i-j.  (i. 

OMVIA    MAV.\.    J-ou,th   KJition.  Cr. 
Sva.  6s. 

THE  BELOVIlD  I.NL.MY.  .Second Edition. 

Cr.  irv.  C.>. 

Batfot (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MVSTERV. 

Third  Edi!i.,n     t>.  ' .  6j. 
THE  ^A^^^  O^!  l.    l\}urtk  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.  61, 

ANTHONY  CUTHUERT.  fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s, 
LOVE'S  PROXY.   Cr.  Zzio.  6s. 
liONNA  1)L\NA.    A,t,W  Edition.  Cr. 

<>:■^f.  fys. 

C  ASTING  OF   NKIS.     ':7vei//A  Edition. 
Ct  .  ':ri>.  6,1. 

■1  H  K  HOVSK  01  SEKRAVALLE.  T/,ird 

E^ditiOH.   Cr.  Svo.  6i. 
DARNELEY   PLACE.      Stcomi  Edition. 

Cr,  Sfi'.  6j. 

Bailey (H.C.).  S K  .KM  ANKTREASURE. 

i'hird  l\,fit:.!n.     i  >  ,  :  6j". 

THE  LONELY  gLcEN.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8t«>.  ts. 
THE  SEA  CAPTAIN.   Cr.  8m.  6#. 

Barlng-Oould  (9.).    IN  THE  ROAR  OF 

THE  SEA.   Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s, 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Stttitd  Edi-  \ 

timt.    Cr.  tm>.  bs. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.   Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
JACgUETTA.    Third  Edition.  C.     -o.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.ifo,  6s. 
NOEMI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

tvf.  bs. 

THE  BROOM  SgUIRE.  Illustrated  Fifth 
Editim.  Cr.  8tw.  6*. 


BLADVS  or  THE  STEWPONEV.  Illiu- 

tnuad.   S€C9mi  Edition.   Cr.  Sw.  ti. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.   Cr.  tve.  6t. 

WINEFREI).    IlUistratecl.    Second  F.ditiyn. 

Cr,  3rv,  6s, 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  lUuMraled.  Cr.tvo.  6s. 
IN  DEWISLANO.    Stctnd  EdiHaH.  Cr. 

ivo. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.   Cr.  8tw.  6,«. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIO.ST  OF 
A  LA  R.MS.    Third  Editiiin.    Cr.  Sv,>.  6j. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth  BdiUm. 

Cr.  ivo.  61. 

THE  MUTABLE  MA  »•".    Third  Sdilitn. 

Cr.  81V.  61. 

Be<ble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  ANI» 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
lOHN  SPARROW,  Bant.;  ok.  The 
Pkourrss  ok  an  Ope.n  Minij  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Stv.  6s, 

Balloe  (H.).  E.MMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Stetmd  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Thifd 
Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Bannatt     (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 

Eleienlh  Edition,    C,-.  Bf.i.  6s, 

THE  CAR  1 1.    S:.ith  r.,lit:o„.    Cr.Zv.K  6s. 

HILDA  LE.S^\V•AVS.  .Se-.enth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 

BURIED  ALIVE.  Third  i.dition.  Cr. 
ivo.  6s 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8w.  6s. 
THE  M.\TAl)OR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Qz'o,  6s, 
THE  REGENT:  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 

AOVENTUMB  IN  LoNUON.    T'lird  Edition. 

Cr.  8ti».  6s. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.  Fca/: 
Svo.    It.  net. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fcai. 

ivo.    IS,  net. 

Banaon  (B.  P.).  DODO :  A  Dbtail  of  rag 
T^\Y.  Sixtitnth  Editian.  Cr.  8m.  61. 


26  Mr.Tlll'KN  AND  C 

Blrmln|ham  (Oeortfe  A.).    si  ANIsil  i 

UCJI.U.    XiJtlh  KiiHioH.    Cr.  tv.'.    ts.  I 
Also  Ai*/.  8ri'.    IJ.  »(^'.  ' 
Till.  .^KARCIl  I'AKIV.    SUth  EMtioH. 

t>.  fcj. 

/•■,  ji/.  8r',>.    u.  <!./. 
I.AI.  \(;K  S  LOVI.KS.    !h,>,i  h.l:::.'n.    (  ..  ; 
Ei'.'.  t<j. 

VHK  AUVKNTURES  Ol'  DR.  Will  i  I  V. 
Fourth  EUitie.i.   Cr.  Brv.  (a. 

Bowcn  (V!ar;orle).   I  Wil  l,  MAIN  TAIN 

IJ1;H;N1)EK  ok  TUK  V.MVH.  Scttnlh 

Hdiliim.   Cr.  6tv.  ts. 
A  KNIGHT  OF  SIUIN.    Tkir4  EJUhn. 

I  HE  gUESf  OF  GLORY.    Third  HJillm. 

Cr.  Sva.  6j, 
(;()D  AND  THE  KING.   Az/M  /..f;/;.'«. 

Cr.  Stxr.  6t. 
THK  GOVERNOR  OK  ENGLAND,  ^^'om/ 

J.MtioH.    Cr.  8f<>.  6.r. 

GmU«  (>|ati   and  K|«rtoii).  THE 

GOLDEN  BARRIER.   Cr.lvo.  U 

•OhMtetMB  («.  K.V  THE  FLYING  IWN. 
Cr.  8m.  6(. 

OUffori  (Mn.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL    OF    DOKOIHV.  IlluMrated. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  tt  :    y.  6./. 

Genimd(JoMpb).  THi; siXKET AOenT: 

A  Simple  T-     .  Foutth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  , 

A  SET  OK  SIX.  Fou<ih  l.,iition.  Cr.Svo.  6s.  I 

V.VDKR  WESTERN  LVES.   Stftmd  £di-  1 

tion.    Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

CHANXE.   Cr.  Bve.   6j.  { 

Conyan  (Dorothea).    SALLY.  Fomifh 

Edition.    Cr.  toe.  6l, 
SANDY  MARRIED.    Third  Edititm.  Cr. 

Zvo.  tt. 

Corelll  (Karl*).  A  ROMANCE  OK  TWO 
WORLDS.  ThiHyStcond  Edition.  Cr. 
9m>.  6r. 

VENDETTA;  or.  The  Story  or  onb  For- 
gotten.   Thirtitth  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.  ts. 

'1HELM.\:  A  NoKWF.r.iA.N  Tkinless. 
h'ortv  third  I'.diti vi.    Cr.  &z'0.  OS. 

AKIJATH:  Tm'.  SroKV  ok  a  Dead  Self. 
'/':t'enty-nrst  Edition.    Cr.  Brv.  ts. 

■J  HE  SOUL  OK  LII.ITH.  Sr.wifun/A 
Edition.    Cr.  %-oo.  ts. 

WORMWOOD:  A  Dka.m.^  ok  Paris. 
Nitutttnth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

UARABBAS:  A  Dke.vm  of  t,ie  Worlu!, 
Tkackdy.  Ecrty-sixtli  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
ts. 

THE    SORROWS    OK   SATAN,  /-y/j- 

Edition,    t  r.  8jv.  fs. 
I  HE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Eourteenth 

Edition.  tjQtA  Th.ius  iiid.  Cr.  ?vo.  ts.  > 
TEMPORAL    iOWI  k:    a     mudy    in  ] 

Supremacy.      Second  Edition. 

Thetuamd.  Cr.  8to.  6s,  \ 


OMI  ANY  Ll.MITI  D 

(,tp|)S  ciddli  M.\N:  A  Si.iri.is  l.nv« 
SroRV.  ItiAtttHlh  Edition,  tn/h  Thou- 
sand.   Cr.  ipo.  ti, 

HOLY   ORDERS  :   Tin-    TiiA.,isuv  or  A 

VilET    lAti.      .Stioni    E.iitioH,  \tath 
housantt.    Cr.  ivo.  tu. 
TIIK    MIGHIY    ATOM.  Ix.tHlyniHth 
i.dition.    I  t.  itv.  ti. 
A  Is  J  Ec.it.  iv»,    II.  Hff. 
liOY  :  A  Sketch.    Thii  teml'i  EdilioH.  Cr, 

\iVO.  ts. 

Also  Ft»p.  gfi'.    I/.  Ml'/. 
CA.MEOS.    Foirftt    'i  F.iitiaH.    Cr,  Eff. 

ts. 

THE  I. IKK  E\  I.Ul  A^riNG.  SUth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  a.-',.',  ij... 

JANE:  A  Social  I.n.iuent.  Fc^/,  tft. 
IX.  ntt, 

Crookttt  (S.  R.).     I.OCH  INVAR,  lllus- 

Irated.     I'hird  /'.diti        (  r.  ivo.  tt. 
THE    STANDARD    UEAREH.  Sietml 
Edition.   (■>.  Brw.  ts. 

CPOkor  (B.  M.).    I  HE  OLD  CANTON- 

mi:  NT.    He.ond  Edition.    O.  8w.  &r. 
lOH.VNNA.    Stcomi  Edition.    Cr.  Biw.  U. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.  tt. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  ii.o. 

PEIJUY  OK  IHE  HARIONS.  Stc-tfth 
Edition.    Cr.  t^. 

ANCJEL.    Ei/t/i  /u/i/ioH.    -.i.iro.  ts. 

KATHERlN'i;  THE  AKUO  .ANT.  .?m-«M 
Edition,    i  'l  .  -ro.    r-,. . 

HAItES  IN  IHE  WOOD.  E.urth  Editio.;. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•DanbyCFranh).  JOSEi  ii  IN  JKOI'ARDV. 
Fcap.  ivo.    li.  «f.'. 

OoyIa(Blr A.Conan).  KOLND  IHE  RED 
LAMP.    Twtlfth  Edition.   Cr.  8«>.  ts. 
Alto  Fcaf.  Src.    is.  ntt. 

Drake  (Haarice).  WO^.  F^fth  Editicn. 
'  >.  Stw.  tt. 

FlndlaUr(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.    Fiftii  Edition.  Cr. 

Zt'O.  ts. 

THE  LADDL  <  lO  THE  STARS.  Stcond 

Edition.    Cr.  Srv.  6s. 

FlndlaUr  (Mary).    A  NARROW  WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  as. 
THE   ROSE  OF  JOY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bva.  tt. 
A  BLIND  P.IRD'S  NEST.  Illustrated. 

Soeond  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

Fry  (B.  and  0.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fi^h  Edition.   Cr.  U  i.  ts. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourtttnih  I.dition.  Cr.tt/o.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIX- 
IAN  CE  MAN.    Tuei/th  Edition.  Cr. 
Btv.  tt. 

INTERPLAY.  FifthEdttion.  C>.8tw.  U 
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Hkuptouuia  (0«rh«rt).    uiK  Kooi.  in 

CHKIST  :  BMMANbBl  OUIMT.  Tt«B»Uli.l 
by  Thomax  SrLTlKK.    Cr.  8cw.  6». 

Hi^-htni  (Robarl).    TIIK  l-KOI'llK  l  OK 

Cr,  tm.  U. 

TONdUES  or  CONhCIKNCE.  TkirJ 

iuiilioH.    Cr,  Ez\'.  6s. 

KKI.IX:  Thkke  VrAHs  IM  A  I.IK«,  TtMtA 

l:dilicn.    Cr.  ??;•.  t.,, 

J  UK  WOMAN  \V1  in  THE  FAN.  Xig/itA 

J.iiitton.    Cr.  £:■, .  6... 

Alia  flap.  Ivo.  IS.  net. 
IIVEWAYS.  Cr.  av.  6j. 
THE  GARDEN  Of  ALi.AH.  Ttttnly- 

utnul  Edifitn.   Cr,  tve.  ti, 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.    Cr.tta.  6s. 
I  HE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  A/f-iM 
hJitioH,    Cr,  8tv.  ti, 

llAKBAKY  .SHEEP.  Stc<md  B<lititn.  Cr. 

p.,.  t,/. 
.  Usii  Feat.  £, .'.    1.1.  ntt. 

T H  i:  n\V  1 : 1 , 1 . 1  K  ( )  N  r  H  E  TH  R ES HOLU 

THK  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fonrih  Edi- 
tion   Cr.  %vo.  ts. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.    E/ntHtA  Edititm.   Cr.  8tv.  6i. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edititn.  Cr. 

Pri>.  6i. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Stvmik  Editi<m.  C. 

%vo.  ts. 

TIIK  CIlRONiri.KS  OF  COUNT  AN- 
ION I O.    SUth  /uiilion.    Cr.  Szv.  (s. 

rilKCSO.  IlluhlraleJ.  Mnlh  Edition.  Cr. 
i  V.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illi.straud.  Sinth  E,i::ion. 
I  r.  ;  6s. 

THK  KINGS  MIRROR.  /V/M  /Sdiiiun. 
V  >.  8(W.  &>■ 

QUISANTM:.   Fenrih  Ei.iti<m.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.   Cr,  Sw.  ts. 

T.M.K3  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Tiird  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OK  THE  1  LTHLIC.  Illu;,- 
tr.itcd.    .Si.il/i  Eiiilion.    Cr.  8fc.  ts. 

IHK  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edit:on.    Cr.  8»0.  ts. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8ri>.  ts. 

.'lutUn  (BaronMi  von).    THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.  ts. 
A  iso  Ecaf.  3j<<7.    ij.  net. 

'The  Inner  Shrine'  (Author  of).  THE 

WILD  OLIVE.    Third  Edition.  Cr.%w. 

1  HE    S   KF.Kr   rALrKD  STRAIGHT. 

Fowth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 
THE  WAY  HOME.    Stcond  Edition.  Cr. 

tt-9,  U, 


JMOba  (W.   W.).    MANY  CAR<;oi:-.. 

Ihirty  tkltd  I  J.tion.  Cr.  .  jj.  Ul, 
Alio  IlIuMialeil  Iji  tolour.  /V<«>  iij. 
U-  td,  not, 

SEA  URCHINS.  Sfttnltinth  Ediium.  i  r. 
8i'.>.    y.  td. 

A    MASU.k    OF    CRAFT.  lllu.|r»U.I. 
I'tHth  Jiditioii.    Cr.  ti-o.     If.  6d. 

LKHIT  FREIGHIS.  Illu  t,.,tcd.  Eltttnth 

LutlijH.    Cr.  ivo.    jj.  (5./. 

Also  F(ap.  ivo.    \s.  net. 
THE   SKIPPERS   WOOiN...  Eltvtut.i 

Edition.   Cr,  Svo,   ji,  td, 

AT  .SUNWICH  PORT.    Illu  trattd.  7>/iM 

Edition.    Cr.  ffo.     ;i.  hi. 

DIAI.SIONK  I.ANh.    liluMiited.  EL-iiA 
t-.dition.    (  V,  ivo.    y.  td, 

ODD  CRAFT.    Illutlralcd.   Fi/th  Editivn. 
Cr.  iio.    is.  td. 

THE  LADY  OF  THK  ltAR(;K.  Illuitnued 
Ninth  Edition,    tr.  tvo.    3s.  6,/. 

SALTHAVEN.  Illiutrated.  Third  Edition, 
Cr,  tvo,  j».  td. 

SAILORS'  KNOTS.  llliutraied.  Fi/th 
Edition.   Cr.  too.   y.  td, 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  EditUm.  Cr, 
%0O.  3t.td, 

JUBM  (HMry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition,   Cr,  tvo,  tt. 

'.eQueiix  (William).  I  HL  1>  i.'N  C  Mi;Af  K 
UF  WK.MMlN.^iKK.  /-.iiti.-n 
Cr.  fr'C.  f.j. 

THE  CLOSED   liOOK.     Third  / 
Cr.  ivo.  6>. 

THE    VALLEY    OF    THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.    Third  Edition,    Cr.  Sao.  6t. 
liEHIND  THE  THRONE.   Third  Edition. 

Cr.  81V.  ts. 

London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.  Mmh 

Edition.    Cr.  (.fo.  ts. 

Lowndes  (Mr».  Belloo).    THE  CHINK 

IN  THL  ARMOUR.    Fourth  Edition. 

t  r.  Zve.    ts.  Hit. 

MARY  PECHELL.   S*cond  Edition.  Cr. 

ZtHf.  ts, 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 
Stcond  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

THE  LODGER.    Croi^n  8vj.  6s. 

Luoaa  (E.  V,).  LISI ENER  S  LURE  :  Ah 
Oblique  Nakkation.  Jfinth  Edition 
Fcap.  ivo.  5», 

OVER   BEMERTONS:  A.N  Easv-goi.ng 
CllKOXlCLE.  TentU  Edition.  Fcap.  ^vo.  is. 
MR.  1NGL£S!1.'K    Mntk  Edition.  Fca/. 

tiBO.  5J. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.   Sixth  Edition. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  Thousand.    Cr.  Bva. 

MacnanghUn  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  SixtA  Edition. 
Cr.  8tw.    ■2S.  net. 

PETER   AND  JANE.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr,  Zvo.  6j. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.   Seconti  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  (yi. 

COLONEL  ENDERBYS  WIFE.  SixtA 
Edition.    Cr.  ivo.  f.r. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHAUn 
CALM  VDY:  A  Romance.  Kintk  E.ii- 
tion.    ( '<•.  "r'.>.  6j. 

THE  W  \(  ;i:SOFSIN.   Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  8rw.  bs. 

THE  CARISSIMA.    Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

ivo.  ks. 

THE  GAIELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Iz'o.  ts. 

Mason    (A.    E.    W.).  CLEMENTINA. 

lllu',trate  1.    Kif^hth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.  ts. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).   THE  RAGGED  MES- 

SENGI'.R.    T!tl.,i  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6j. 
VIVIEN,     Tu,!-t'i  EJi/io,,.    Cr.Sro.  (s. 

THE  (.r\!:i»El)  I'l.AME.    Seventh  Edi- 
t/on.    i  r.  ^T'\  flv. 
/iiso  ivo.    IS.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Seco/xi  Edition.  Cr.ivo. 

HILL  RISE.  Fou-th  Edition.   Cr.  Svo. 

Alio  F.  1/.  ifo.    \s.  net. 
THE  COUNTE.SS  OF  MAYUURV: 

TWKEN  You  ANU  I.    Fourth  Edition, 

%vo.  bs. 

THE  Rr.ST  CURE.   FouHh  Edition. 

tvo.  6.'. 


ts. 

Be- 

Cr. 

Cr- 


■iIn«(A.  A.).  THE  D.VY  S  PLAY.  Fourth 

Edition.    L  I  .  S!'o.  6s. 

THE  HOI.IDAV  ROUND.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Szv.  6,t. 

Montague (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.  Cr.  Svo.  6t. 

Morrison  (ArthnrX  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
.Also  Fca/'.  Svo.    xs.  net. 

A  CHI  LD  O F  THE  J.AGO.   Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Stw  6s. 

THE   H<     E  IN  THE  W.\LL.  Fourth 

Edit  ton.    Lr.Svo.  6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.   Cr.  Siv.  6s. 

OUivant  (Alftred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Txvelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Sx<o.  6s. 


THE    TAMING   OF    JOHN  BLUNT 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE    ROYAL   ROAD.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6,(. 

Onloni  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A  Romance  of  Advbmtiseme.nt.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
I  HE  TWO  KISSES.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Oppenhelm  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  S;:'.  6s. 
THE   MISSING   DELORA.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Sra.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.    is.  net. 

Orczy  (BaronoM).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE 

E'ifth  Edition.    Cr.  Szv.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.    \s.  net. 

Ozenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEPS  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
tvo.  6s. 

THE  G.\TE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Eighth 
Edition.    Cr.  Sz-o.  6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

PROFIT  AM)    LOSS.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE   LONG    ROAD.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  tvo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.    is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Othek 

Stories.   .Second  Edition.    Cr.  tvo.  6s. 
MY    LADY    OF    SHADOWS.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Sz'O.  6s. 

MARY  ALL- ALONE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
tvo.  6i. 

Parlnr  (Otlbort>    PIERRE  AND  HIS 

PEOPLE.   Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
MRS.   FALCHION.    Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8?v).  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.   Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Szv.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMONDCAME  TO  PJNTIAC  : 
Thk  Stohv  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'  Fifth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.  Nineteenth  Edition.   Cr.  tvo.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.   Cr.  Stv.  6s. 
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THK   POMP  OF   THE   LAVILET 1  p:S. 

'I  hirti  Edition,    Cr.  3J.  fd. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.  6f. 
THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.   Cr.  8m».  6j. 

Pasture  (Hn.   Henry   de   la).  THE 

TYRANT.  Fourtit  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  bs. 
Also  Fcap.  ive.    u.  tut, 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OK  A  THKO.NE.     Illustrated.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.   Illustrated.  Cr. 

8-'i).  6.<-. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER :  A  Story  of 
THE  SiiiKES.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ixv.  y. 

THE  MYSTIiKV  OF  THE  GREEN- 
HEART.   /•///•/;  Edition.    Cr.  8r'f.    is.  net 

Perrln  (Alice).    THE  CHARM.  Fi/tA 

Edition.    Cr.  Stio.  6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  ntt. 
THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.   Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8tw.  6x. 

Phlllpotti  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 
CHILDREN    OF    THE    MIST.  Sixth 

Edition.   Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

.Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  8rv.  6.^. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.    Stcomi  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  8w.  6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Editum. 

Cr.  tvo.  6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.   Ftmrih  Edition.  Cr. 

Srw.  6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  Cs. 

THESTRIKING  HOURS,  .'ie.'ond  Edition. 
Cr.  Sz'O.  fs. 

DEMETERS  DAUGHTER.  7hird  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Sz'O.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fca/>.  6vo.  is. 
net. 

PlekOiall  (HMBiMluke).  .SAID,  THE 
FISHERMAN.  SifhtA  Ediiien.  Cr.  8cv. 
6s. 

A1t»  Fcaf.  %v».    ts.  mtt. 

•0'(A.  T.  QailUMSosehV  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.  Fotsrik  Edititn.  Cr.  8rw.  6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN   and  other  Stories. 

Cr.  Brc.  6s. 
MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8m.  t». 


-m^  h'.iitioii. 


Ridtfe  (W.  '  )'t).   i  .  f 

Cr.  8jv.  6 

A  SON  OF  .I!E  >T.\TE.    7  >'  d  Edition. 

Cr.  iiuo.    ,  &•/ 
ABREAKE'    O  '  I  .tWS.   A    'ea- Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3.  o./. 
MRS.  f.AI.ERS  HUSlNhs.j.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  8tv.  (s. 
THE   WICKHAMSES.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.  6.t. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.   Fowtk  Editi.;-i. 

Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8w.    it.  ntt. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8?'<>.  6.<-. 
THANKS    TO    SANDERSON.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  8*'<\ 
DEVOTED  SPARKES.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8zv.  6s. 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.  Cr. 

Sve.  6s. 

BuMell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELI.ARS       VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  6vo.    jf.  (d. 

Sid^wlck  (Mra.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-KKARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Siv.  6s. 

THESEVERINS  Si.vtli  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
6s. 

Also  Fcap.  ivo.    \s.  net. 
ANTHE.V3  GUEST.   Fourth  Edition.  C>. 

Svo.  6s. 

LAMORNA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8w.  6s. 
BELOW  STAIRS.     Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.  6s. 

Snaith  (J.  C).   THE  PRINCIPAI.  GIRI.. 

Seconti  Edition.    Cr.  Zfo.  6s. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  S  IWTE.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8tv.  ft. 

Somervllle  (E.  (E.)  and  Rom  dtertin). 

DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Sevtnth  Edition.    Cr.  ".vo.  6s. 
AU»  Fcnf.iat.   ts.  ntt. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  FmrtA 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.    ts.  net. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    ALISE  OF 

ASTRA.    /  hi' d  Edition.    Cr.  S7h>.  6s. 
THi;  BIG  FISH.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  ko. 


Webllntf   (Petty).    THE   STORY  OF 
i     VIRGINI.\  PERFECT.    Tki'd  Edition 
\      Cr.  gfw.  6s. 
I      Alt»  Fcap.  8cw.   xt.  mtt. 
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THK  SPIRIT  OF  MIR  I  H.    s.rth  F.d.tion. 
C  r.  27'f.  fs. 

fF.MX  CHRISTIK.  7  A- /■>,-,•,  r,- 

Ufa.  6s. 

THE  PEARL  STRINi^.Ek.     77,/,,/  /■;/,: 
tarn.    Cr.  ?7v.  6s. 

We»trnp  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 

(  r.  8m  ds. 

"^f?^  ^^^"'•y)-.  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.    Illustrated.    Twenly  thini  E,li- 
iion.    Cr.  &><>.  6s. 
Also  Fca/i.         ts.  net. 

WhUby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Stcor.,l 

nailtmi.    Cr.  Ztv.  6s. 

WilUuBfOn  (C.  If.  .in,|  A.  M.>.  THI 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR-  Ti,» 
Strange  A.Iventiires  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 

ir.ited.    T-,icnty-f,rst  EditioH.   Cr.  Svo.  f's 
■■l/so  Cr.  Eru.    i.t.  tr^f. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
OF  A  Motor.    Illusiraied.    .\/nth  E,//t/.m 
C  r.  Src.  6s. 

''  V/^'  ^jH-^^'  -across  the  water. 

h/n'enth  haitton.  Cr.  %vo.  6s.  \ 
Also  Fcap.  8rw.   i*.  net. 


Illustrated 


THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON. 
Etghih  Edition.    Cr.  8™  6j. 

A/so  Fcaf.  Ivd.    ij.  net. 

S-^?,.9'''  DESTINY.  IHiistraled. 

Sci'euth  F.,i/l/o,i.    Cr.  I-:,.  6.,. 

MV  FRIEND  THi;  CH.VUFl'ErR.  IHu,. 
trated.     T.veljth  K. //!/„„.    tV.  f'-. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.    Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  8rw.  6s. 

'^^'lFRI"crl^;t?^^.v.^;:'^OT'^.f 

THE  f:OLDEN  SILENCE.  .Sixth  Edil/..n. 
THE  c.l  ESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Thira 
THE  HEATHER  MOON.    F/rH,  E.//t/on. 

THE  LOVE  (  IRATE. 

Ed/iion.    Cr.  8to.  6j-. 
THE  DEMON.   F,,ifi.  iro.    is.  net. 


Illu^tlat.•d.  Secona 


*-?up''^S,A??i'>„  1        I'  \  I  HW  AV  OF 


Books  for  Boyi  and  Girls 

lUuUraled.    Crown  %vo.    y.  6d. 


Getting  Wku  or  Dorothv,  The.  Mr;,. 
W.  K.  Llifford. 

GiKL  or  THE  PEOPI.E,  A.     L.  T.  Meade. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.    L.  T.  Meade,    jy.  6,/ 

Honourable  Miss,  Thk.    L.  T.  Mea.Ic. 

Master  RocKAFELLAn's  Voyagb.    W.  Clark 
Ru!>sell. 


O.viv  A  GuA«D-RooM  Dor,. 
Cuthell. 


Edith  E. 

i  Red  G»an,-,b,  The.    Mrs.  Moles*orth. 

;  "^'^l^j^  A  I'liiNce.    Mrs.  M.  E. 


Methaen's  Shiliing  NotsIs 

Fcaf.  8w.    IX.  net 


Anna  or  the  Five  Towns.  Arnold  Bennett. 
Barbary  Sheep.    Robert  Hichens. 

'^'"J,?."  Chaperon,  The.   C  N.  &  A.  M. 

>V  iliiamson. 

Bov.   Marie  Corelli. 
Charm,  The.   Alice  Perrin. 

^tH^^'-'^'-J''^  ^-  ^"  Somerville 

and  Martin  Rom. 


Demok,  Tub.    C  N.  «„d  A.  M.  Williamson 
FiKE  i.v  Stubble.    Baroness  Orc/y. 
•Gate  of  Desert.  The.   John  Ox  nham. 
GOARDBD  Flame,  The.  W.  B.  Maxwelt 
Halo,  The.   Baro.iess  von  ilutten. 
Hill  Rise.   W.  B.  Maxwsll. 
Jane.  Marie  CortUL 
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|o  1. 1  H  IN-  JtcpARDY.    Kr.-ink  Danby. 


I.ADY  Pi  ;  IV  A  its-,  the  Wateh.     C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  WMuiinisoii. 

I.  GHT  Freights.   W.  W.  Jacolw. 

I-osT,  Road,  The.   John  Oxenham. 

Mtghtv  .\tom,  TiiE.    M.irie  Corelli. 

MlRAGK.    K.  Temi.le  Thurston. 

Mi^-iiNT,  Dei.oka,  The.    E.  Phillips  Opp-n- 
heim. 

Uoi'vu  THE  RpD  I.AMP.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

.SaTd,  the  Fisherman.     Marmaduke  Picic- 
thalL 


Search  Partv,  Thp.   G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Secret  Woman,  The.   Eden  Phillpotts. 
SevERiNS,  The.    Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spavi'ih  Gold.    O.  A.  Birmini;h.im. 
Si'ir;\riii  I":  .rurp.    W.  Pett  Uidge. 
Talks  of  M  r  a  n  Stkei  Tj.    Arthur  Morrison. 

TiRLSA   OF  Watling   STWtrr,  Arnold 

Kenpctt. 

Tvrant,  The.    Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
Undeij  the  Red  Robe.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
VirciNiA  Perfect.    Peggy  Webiing. 

Womam  with  the   Fan,  The.  Robert 

Hichens. 


Methnen's  SeYenpenny  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo.    "jd.  net 


Angeu    B.  M.  Croker. 

rinooM  Sqoipr,  The.   S.  Baring-Gould. 

By  Stroke  of  Sworij.   Andrew  Balfour. 

•IIou'^K  OF  Whispers,  The.   Wdliam  Le 

'Jueux. 

Human  Bov,  The.   Eden  Phillpotts. 
I  Crowv  Thee  King.    Max  Pemberton. 

'Latf.  i,v  Life.    Alice  Perrin. 
I.oNE  Pine.    R.  B.  ToAMshcml. 
Master  or  Men.    I!.  PI>i!Iips  Oppenheim. 
Mixed  Marriage,  A.   Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny. 


I'eter,  a  Parasite.   E.  MarU  Albanesl. 

PoMF  OP  THE  Lavilettes,  Thb.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince  Rupert  the  Bi;ccaneer.    C.  T. 
Cutdifle  Hyne. 

•Princess  Virginia,  The.  C.  N.  ft  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Profit  and  I.o^q.    John  Oxenhain. 

Red  House,  Thp.   E.  Nesb't. 

Sign  op  the  Si  ider,  The.  Bertram  Miirord. 

Son  op  the  State,  A.  W.  Pett  VLvigt. 


Prinltd  tjf  MOKIISOM  ft  Gibe  Limitrd,  EdiainrtM 


